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COLIN WILSON AND THE OTHER MODE 
BOOK SYNOPSIS 
Introduction by David Moore 
Author's Autobiographical Introduction 
PART 1 FORMS OF DISCOURSE 


Chapter 1 Colin Wilson and Music 


How does music fit into the philosophical framework of the New Existentialism? — The evolutionary 
possibilities of music — ‘the sheer glowing joy of great music’ — Wilson's a remarkably musical 
intelligence — kinship with Mozart — his prose unfailingly uplifting — Chris Nelson’s observation re the 
way in which Wilson’s prose can itself induce peak experience — Wilson’s work emotionally driven — 
‘All Man's experience is emotional experience’ — World of Violence . The Black Room and Gurdjieff — 
music a viable tool in ‘the war against sleep’ — Blake & Nietzsche — music cannot be divorced from 
physical sensation and bridges the gap between subject and object — music as means of attaining 
Faculty X — music and Existential criticism — Bela Bartok — Blake’s ‘Go love without the help of any 
man on earth’ - Man Without A Shadow — Kirsten’s epithany equated with Ramakrishna’s and 
Wilson's own experience of contemplating suicide — Wagner's Tristan — Isolde's Liebestod, the 
ultimate orgasm — the kinetic nature of the world — Rasputin — the flow experience — Kashmiri 
Shavaism — Spanda — the ultimate throb — Wilhelm Reich — the mistake of a purely hierarchical 
perspective — Matrika — the little goddesses — words and music closely related on a vibratory 
spectrum - the Word cannot be divorced from Sound or Tone which cannot be divorced from Spanda 
— the first throb. Music as the language of pure vibration - beyond dialectics of language 


Chapter 2 Dual Value Response 


Capturing the fierce passionless force — philosophy is related to music — Wittgenstein’s ‘whereof one 
cannot speak’ — Wilson the iconoclast — the language of metaphors — ‘looking sideways at disorderly 
facts’ — the search for meaning perception - the collage technique — Powys’ cavoseniargizing — the 
inadequacy of language — transcending polarities — the danger of moral relativism — how do we get 
from an either/or perspective to a both/and perspective — the importance of velocity — keeping in 
touch with the realm of intentionality through aesthetic or sexual experience — nothing in the 
phenomenal world operates purely according to the laws of cause and effect — bird’s eye 
consciousness — a touch of the frenzy of Dyonisius is needed — the extreme nature of Dual Value 
Response — Nietzsche as a sexual mystic — sex induces a drastic change of perspective — musicians 
operate from a perspective of Dual Value Response — change of focus endemic in Wilson's method — 
Tarnas’ The Passion of the Western Mind - the importance of Insight — ‘it was a vision in the sense 
that we talk of the vision of a painter or a novelist’ 


Chapter 3 The Other Mode — What is it? 


The Linguistic Challenge. The study of abnormal inner states — Wilson a ‘stranger to revelation’- the 
limitations of ordinary language — Gódel's matrices and meta-systems — Hofmannsthal allows music 
to speak for him — Chomsky — the Either/Or versus Both/And — the Other Mode is always beyond 
polarity — the problems of philosophy ‘insoluble to discursive thought’ - a philosophy beyond 
dualism - interview with Gil Dekel — language as means of reminding and remembering — Reality is a 
flow and cannot be accessed by the mind alone — Gurdjieff’s ‘well-balanced man’ — the battle 
against the repeating mechanism — Wilson undervalued the physical — ambiguous attitude to sexual 
mystics — Steve Taylor’s Abraxas article ref Wilson and DH Lawrence — Wilson equates Lady 
Chatterley orgasm experience with Russell’s ‘passionless force of non human things’, which also 
explains Wilson's fascination with the Occult — Anthony Peake’s Daemon - the sublunary 
consciousness of a cat — Whitehead’s 'absoluteness of self enjoyment’ - Gary Lachman ref the third 
force 


PART 2 EVOLUTIONARY MATTERS 
Chapter 4 Transcending Dualism 


Samael Aun Weor: the battle of antitheses — the writer can only express himself dialectically — Arthur 
Koestler's Janus: A Summing Up - the materialist versus the idealist position — Wittgenstein — the 
quantum revolution — Primal Vision — The Secret Life of Plants — Jagadis Chandra Bose — there are no 
gaps in Nature - nebulous dividing line between living and dead matter — Hapgood’s Visions of Spirit 
— Cleve Backster’s primary perception — the power of prayer — Marcel Vogel’s corroboration of ‘the 
observer effect’ in physics - the experiments of Wilhelm Reich seem to suggest life is incipient 
throughout the universe and not something separate from matter— Harold Saxton Burr's L fields — 
implications of the electrodynamic theory of life — the current health crisis — the Allopathic paradigm 
— Genetic inheritance is all — recent discoveries in Epigenetics — the New Biology — Mina Bissell & 
Bruce Lipton — Genes are only activated by environment — Lamarckian evolution may be closer to 
reality than the Darwinian paradigm — Bergson's view of evolution — Indeterminacy versus 
Determinism — Reich’s view of Man as a ‘functional unity’- the physical and the psychological cannot 
be separated: both contribute to gene expression - if we cease to think hierarchically then 
complexification is not necessarily an improvement, it is merely an elaboration of something that is 
already there- Gregg Braden’s Human By Design 


Chapter 5 Colin Wilson and Wilhelm Reich 


The planaria worms experiment — mythological significance of worms and serpents — the uroborus — 
Plato's Timaeus — Man is just a ‘pipe of flesh’ — the expanding universe — Blake’s ‘to see a world in a 
grain of sand’ — how we are all descended from LUCA — you cannot have control without alienation — 
eternal flux — Reich’s TC function endemic throughout the created world — the Tao at the periphery — 
Nature is a continuous flow of becoming — Reich’s orgone energy as the life energy which 
permeates the entire universe - Energy is the capacity to work — ‘Only the mystics, far removed from 
scientific insight, have preserved contact with the living process’- the sexual function is the life 


function - definition of an ‘orgonotically charged’ individual — being in love — GK Chesterton’s St 
Francis — Rupert Brooke in love with the universe — reconnecting with the worm — Stan Gooch and 
Mavrommatis - planaria experiment implies purpose is physically encoded at the cellular level — the 
significance of the uroborus - reconnecting at the cellular level — only thus can the individual feel the 
necessity of his own existence — Kundalini — the poet and mystic seek to connect downwards - 
Faculty X as means of transcending all antinomies - Reich's importance: that he realised that 
psychological health was indissoluble from the individual’s embodiment — top down versus bottom 


up. 


PART 3 THE WAY OF THE BODY 
Chapter 6 Wilson and Sex — the way out of the box 


Wilson's Puritanism — Wilson's own experiences - Sex and The Intelligent Teenager — Origins of the 
Sexual Impulse — Theory of Symbolic Response — Fetichism — Sex as the simplest means of accessing 
the Other Mode or the Peak Experience — James’ Man in the Boat — Barbusse at opening of The 
Outsider - Ritual in the Dark — Wilson's lifelong preoccupation with sex crime -lsobel Gowdie — Sorme 
& Nunne's shared obsession with transforming the ordinary — ‘other people would be superfluous’ — 
Phenomenology as a Mystical Discipline — Rupert Brooke ‘in love with the universe’ — L'amour — My 
Interest in Murder - the sexual impulse as part of the ’poet drive’, the ‘god drive’ - but sex is 
inconceivable without embodiment — a standing prick has no conscience — The Glass Cage — Tolstoy 
and Dostoievsky 


Chapter 7 To Be Embodied or Not to Be Embodied 


Rudolph Bauer’s Forms of Vitality within Embodied Awareness - Our body is an instrument of 
knowingness — Wilson's belief in disembodied spirits identifies him as an Idealist - three instances 
of peak experience from Origins of the Sexual Impulse — changing the body’s chemistry - Man 
Without A Shadow — phenomenology in action — ‘I may not know why I'm alive but something inside 
me does’ — the battle with the body — the body needs to be charmed by excitement not bullied — the 
sexual impulse cannot be discussed independently of the body — the mind before matter universe — 
we need a new definition of what thinking entails — Rhonda Byrne and Aleister Crowley — ‘the 
problem is how to stop thinking’ — Visualisation — Crowley’s desire ‘to produce genius at will’ — 
Rasputin realises he is the force that surges through him — Wilson’s career as illustrative of what 
becomes possible when a man is connected — JC Powys’ cavoseniargizing — being alone with me — 
the process of self-withdrawal — Keats’ ‘negative capability’ — David Moore on William Gibson's 
Neuromancer — Blake's Fifth Window — Wilson's different interpretations — Foster Damon — John 
Lilly’s Centre of the Cyclone — a new perspective on Gurdjieff's self remembering — Steppenwolf: ‘the 
ultimately valid core of Romanticism’ — Eagle and Earwig: ‘the immense but limited value of Reason’ 
— the inner conjunction — Paul Weston’s description of achieving ‘levels of pleasure that were erotic 
in their whole-body intensity’ — R.H. Ward’s experience with nitric oxide — Stanislav Grof’s 
experience with LSD — Jordan Peterson’s mystical experience 


Chapter 8 God of the Labyrinth 8. Tantra 


God of the Labyrinth as the logical conclusion to the Theory of Symbolic Response — the 
disembodiment of Donnelly - futility of the rake's progress — ‘I have always been convinced that this 
world is at bottom magical’ — Sect of the Phoenix aims ‘to raise venery to the level of a religious 
feeling’ — Karezza — Samael Aun Weor — Kundalini — Martha Schuchard and Blake's sexual mysticism 
— Christianity as a solar phallic religion — Yeats’ ‘Crazy Jane Talks with the Bishop’ — Crowley’s 
Erotocomatose Lucidity — the sexual nature of all creativity — Borges’ Sect of the Phoenix — 
Feuerstein's Wholeness or Transcendence — Different trends in Tantrism — Swami Chetanananda — 
‘tantric philosophy views us as individuated expressions of a profound abundance’ — sexual union as 
metaphor for uniting of individual with the infinite - the Chakras — the Mudras — uniting Shiva and 
Shakti — Airavata, the seven trunked elephant — John Moody’s Ecstasy of Tantra — Charlotte Bach's 
theory of evolution — two ways of seeing the universe — the stickleback phenomenon — Plato’s sorb- 
apple — The Secret of the Golden Flower — the germinal vessel — Herbert Silberer’s Hidden Symbolism 
in Alchemy and the Occult Arts — the homunculus — Adam the androgyne — not two different bodies 
but one in its essence and two in its potentiality ‘— man the mediator par excellence 


PART 4 TO HOLD REALITY AND JUSTICE... 
Chapter 9 Transcending Hierarchies 


Equivalence between Chakras and the Sephiroph of the Kabbalistic Tree — Maslow’s Hierarchy of 
Needs and Wilson’s Ladder of Selves and Levels of Consciousness compared with Chakras and 
Kabbalistic Tree — the lower levels cannot be dismissed — Neville Goddard’s ‘I AM’ - a tree needs its 
roots — ‘Gestalt is the basis of our lives’ — Wilson's teleological stance — The Mechanism’s of 
Enlightenment — ‘the totality of the inner selves add up to the ultimate self’ — Rodney Collin’s theory 
of the endocrine glands — holding Reality and Justice in a single thought - Access to Inner Worlds — 
Brad Absetz and the wisdom of the body — it is time to dispense with hierarchies 


Chapter 10 Fields of Resonance 


Whitman’s Spontaneous Me — the Body Electric. Jonas Lehrer’s Proust was a Neuroscientist — The 
God of the Labyrinth & the Brethren of the Free Spirit — untrammelled freedom — Nijinsky’s ‘I am 
God’ — Damasio’s body loop — Damasio’s emotionless subjects become incapable of sensible 
decisions — Spinoza’s improvement on Cartesian dualism - Hermes Trismegistus: ‘As above So below’ 
— Poimandres — ‘Make yourself equal to God’ — Harold Saxton Burr’s electrodynamic fields — 
Demonising the body is not helpful — Awareness of Awareness — Duality within Non-Duality — Yoga 
and Tantra — Jeffrey Lidke’s The Potential of the Bi-Directional Gaze — Herbert Spielgelberg’s ‘the 
hidden achievements of the transcendental ego’ — Wilson's temperamental aversion to mysticism — 
Nicholas Haggar - From Atlantis to the Sphinx — Wilson describes Kevin Kelly's Out of Control — the 
immanence of group consciousness further explored in Alien Dawn — implications of the Kelly 
experiment — We cannot not be with 


PART 5 THE NEW EXISTENTIALISM IN ACTION 
Chapter 11 The Role of Intentionality 


Intellect — the most reliable means of achieving freedom? Faust is saved by the Easter Bells. What is 
the proper use of the intellect? What is it to intend? To intend is to create - Intellect v Mysticism - 
Consciousness appears to deny the fact of a Unitary Universe - The problem of solipsism - Neville 

Goddard's At Your Command - The art of fishing - Forrest Gump - The importance of I AM - Feeling is 
the Secret - ‘Consciousness is the cause as well as the substance of the entire world - How the 
conscious mind programmes the subconscious mind - The four levels of competence - The Robot - 

‘Control of the subconscious is accomplished through control of your ideas and feelings’ - Above all 
‘Control of your feeling is all important to a full and happy life’ - An undiluted diet of ecstasy is not 
the solution - Thomas Hudson's The Law of Psychic Phenomena - The Laurel and Hardy Theory of 
Consciousness - ‘Meaning like food is not an end in itself" - Natalie Ledwell’s Never in Your Wildest 

Dreams. - How can we choose to be happy? - Access to Inner Worlds and Frankenstein's Castle 
provide the 'definitive solution” to the problems propounded in The Outsider - Attending away - 

Origin of Goddard's I AM in Exodus Chapter 3 - We are all in the position of the Israelites in Egypt - 
Marion Woodman's ‘You have to hold the tension of the opposites’ - Woodman’s Body Soul work 
with poetry as a means to reprogram the subconscious: ‘The work is to let the ego go and become 

the music - The challenge of controlling our rationality - Language is always juggling polarities. 


Chapter 12 Intentionality in Action 


The capacity for intending is the proper use of the rational faculty. Yogani: Continuous desire is the 
fuel — Bhakti - Ecstatic conductivity — the transmuting of sexual energy into spiritual purpose - 
Goddard's ‘Faith is feeling’ - ‘Instead of believing in God or in Jesus — believe you are God or you are 
Jesus’ - Jung’s definition of the Unconscious - The Poimandres - Thomas a Kempis The Imitation of 
Christ - How to explain: ‘To him that hath it shall be given and to him that hath not it shall be taken 
away...’ - Simone de Beauvoir looks in the mirror - What is actually meant by ‘turning within’? 
Ramana Maharishi’s definition of self realization - Creativity and the sexual impulse cannot be 
separated - James O’Meara’s definition of the peak experience - The pen trick - Alan Morrison’s 
article — it actually does work - Ecstatic conductivity as a means of transforming life - The aim of 
turning within is to convert ourselves from being inefficient Generators into highly sensitized and 
functional Receivers - Life without faith is an impossibility. 


Chapter 13 Ultimate Yes and Ultimate No 


The life praisers v the life deniers - We were feelers long before we were thinkers - Wilson’s aversion 
to Beckett - Wilson’s interest in the shadow side of life - Charles Bronson - Liz Green’s The Astrology 
of Fate - The New Biology — importance of environment - John Robbins’ odyssey illustrates Jung’s 
concept of enantiodromia - Vera Brittain learns the power of propaganda the hard way - 
Environment often teaches us by default - Vincent van Gogh — how can | be useful? - Discovering his 
mission through a long process of elimination - Van Gogh views Christ as the quintessential artist. 
The Messianic nature of the artist’s destiny — having a sense of purpose - What is a prophet? Neville 


Goddard's | AM - The only enemy is self doubt - The peak experience obliterates doubt and all 
‘monkey thoughts’ - My daughter Megan - The difficulty of explaining anything to somebody who is 
emotionally ravaged - The methods of mental and spiritual knowledge are entirely different - We 
cannot address the existential issue with the intellect alone - The moth and the flame - The 
importance of desire - If you don't like your life you can change it — but only through deep inner 
necessity. Joseph Campbell's Follow Your Bliss, the essential prerequisite to ecstatic conductivity. 
Intention is synonymous with desire - The existential quest is a long and thorny path - Wilson's work 
outlines a method - Great men are the play actors of their own ideals - The Outsider's solution can 
only ever be a religious one - The importance of Syd Banks’ realisation... 


Chapter 14 Beyond the Schoolmistress Effect 


The three ways of altering consciousness — physical, emotional and intellectual - All intersect with 
each other and none can be invoked without referencing the body - Tat vam asi - Wilson’s dedication 
to the Lebensfrage - The importance of dedication to an idea - How to unleash the genius within - 
Nervous breakdown always the result of a collapse of the Will - The schoolmistress effect mimics a 
process endemic not just in military training but in the upbringing of every individual on the planet. 
The James Bourne films - The 1% that cannot be conditioned - The conductor and his orchestra - Are 
Gurdjieff's bullying techniques sustainable? - Sorme’s realisation the body has to be wooed - 
Bringing left and right brain into synchrony through engaging with the autonomic nervous system - 
Super effort can lead to meaning starvation - Wilson was already connected — this is the prerequisite 
for effectively enlisting the help of the schoolmistress - The metaphor of the Iceberg — three minds 
conscious, subconscious and vibrational - The importance of identifying the True Will - Wilson’s 
discovery of the Bhagavad Gita - Annie Besant’s description of the Gita - One of the great secret’s of 
human existence — sustaining inner pressure - Wilson discovered his own kind of yoga and with it the 
capacity for joy - Wilson's ambiguous attitude to Buddhism - Life without Bhakti — spiritual desire — is 
no life. 


Chapter 15 Beyond Polarities 


Plato’s Symposium — separation of the sexes as a metaphor for the split in human consciousness — 
human culture as the result of bifurcation in consciousness — the need to seek out crisis - WH 
Auden's It’s No use raising A Shout — healing the rift within — the Sufi perspective - Yeats’ Vacillation 
— the orgasm as the ultimate inner conjunction — the inner conjunction as the dissolution of all 
polarity — transcending hierarchies — looking at life as on a spectrum — a continuum - As Above So 
Below - Martin Luther — more Sufi: the involution of spirit and the evolution of matter — Maslow’s 
peak experiences - Crowley’s True Will 


Appendix 1 The Mudras and Bandhas of Advanced Yoga 


Appendix 2 Author’s Autobiographical Postscript 


INTRODUCTION BY DAVID MOORE 


Last year (2020), I had the pleasure of a long phone conversation with Jonathan Lewsey, the author 
of the book you now hold in your hands. We were in the heart of the coronavirus pandemic and 
Lewsey'sjob as the director of Liskeard's local choir had been put on hold because of the 
variousnational lockdowns and restrictions. As a result, Lewseyfound himself in the unexpected 
position where he could direct his energies into writing fulltime. This book is partly the result. 


Both of us had been affected by the consequent economic hardships and uncertainties of the Covid- 
19 pandemic. And we agreed that the philosophy of the British existentialist Colin Wilson, which 
propounds the virtues of mental discipline and offers an intellectually robust case for optimism — 
both of which we both try to integrate into our own lives — was about to be put to the test. 


Our conversation leapt from topic to topic, while the entire problem of the larger health paradigm 
was occupying Lewsey's mind — he even told me he was in the process of writing a book called The 
Disease of Modern Medicine. Given Lewsey's many experiences of tackling several health crises of 
his own (see 'Autobiographical Introduction in Appendix X), this makes perfect sense, and I suspect it 
will form thenatural sequel to the book you're about to read. 


Indeed,this bookintroduces Lewsey's important and highly pertinent insights about the human body 
as well as many other related subjects, such as the bi-furcating tendencies implicit in the very nature 
of language. One of the most fascinating chapters in this book explores the many similarities and 
correspondences between what Hindus call our body's chakras — spinning disks of energy located 
across our bodies that are intricately linked to the evolution of consciousness — and Kabbalah, the 
Jewish mystical system. 


As the above subjects will make clear, this book is not about the human body in any ordinary 
reductionist or materialistic sense. It is, however, about the importance of our very sense of 
embodiment. Lewsey convincingly argues that it is our sense of being embodied that is fundamental 
to our physical and mental health. More importantly, the human body is also the key to all those 
heightened states of consciousness explored throughout Colin Wilson's work, from his debut book 
about creativity and alienation, The Outsider (1956), to the final summary of his ideas in Super 
Consciousness (2009). 


It is this focus on the body that distinguishes this book from the other contemporary books on 
Wilson's philosophy, including my own, Evolutionary Metaphors (2019), and Gary Lachman's 
definitive Wilson biography, Beyond the Robot (2016). More than a book of philosophy, however, 
Colin Wilson and the Other Mode’ is the product of someone who has spent decades attempting to 
embody and live Wilson's philosophy, also known as the new existentialism. Consequently, Lewsey 
adds to and counterbalances the intellectual thrust of the new existentialism with a new emphasis of 
his own. 


Lewsey's unique position as a musician has enabled him to understand something that perhaps 
wasn't so immediate to Wilson himself. Indeed, the overarching insight throughout this book is that 
Wilson’s far-reaching philosophy tended to relegate the importance of the human bodyand 


positioned the mind — almost solely — as being the key to heightened states of consciousness. 
Importantly, however, it does not dismiss Wilson's extraordinary contributions to philosophy but 
rather complements Wilson studies by reinstating the importance of the human body and by 
challenging the mind-body dualism which became more prevalent in some of his later works. 


Furthermore, Lewsey describes his own life as being a “typical Outsider story — a story of a square 
peg attempting to fit into various holes and often failing miserably”. In Wilson’s work, he found both 
a mirror and framework for better understanding himself and the world. And it is through this 
adoption of Wilson's philosophy that he has, in his own words, finally learned to simply be himself — 
a process he explores both in the ‘Autobiographical Introduction’ and in later chapters of this book 
by way of the American mystic Neville Goddard and the controversial but hugely insightful occultist, 
Aleister Crowley. 


Interestingly, he also notes that he is a “natural right brainer”; he is naturally intuitive and usually 
feels things long before he is “equipped to articulate them”. So, while this is undoubtedly a 
philosophical work, it is not merely the product of years of heady abstraction but of intuition and 
hard-won experience. It is a philosophical synthesis produced by someone who has taken Wilson’s 
philosophy to heart and applied it to the most challenging tests of all — life. Also, like much of 
Wilson’swork, it is driven by intuition, insight, and a tremendous creative drive. Again, all qualities of 
a natural right brainer. 


Now let’s return to one of the key themes of this book — heightened states of consciousness, or the 
Other Mode. But what is the Other Mode? In his important 1980 book, Frankenstein’s Castle, Wilson 
explains that his life had been “dominated” by a single obsession: “the other mode of 
consciousness”. He gives an example from one of his musician friends. One day, after a hard day’s 
work, his friend relaxed at home and treated himself to a glass of whisky. To enhance his state of 
relaxation further, he then put on a gramophone record — a dance suit by Michael Praetorius — and 
suddenly he felt inexplicably exalted, ‘taking off’, in which the effects of the whisky and music 
seemed to combine to produce an exquisite state of sheer happiness and power consciousness. This 
is what Wilson and Lewsey mean by the Other Mode — a sudden sense of elevated consciousness in 
which the world appears to be self-evidently meaningful. 


The Other Mode is the absolute obverse of the nihilistic realisation of the ‘absurd’ or ‘nausea’ that is 
explored in the ‘old’ existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert Camus. And it is this difference — 
this focus on and legitimisation of power consciousness — which distinguishes Wilson’s new 
existentialism from his gloomier and more fatalistic contemporaries. 


Frankenstein’s Castle— a book which effectively resolves the problems explored in Wilson’s earlier 
work in the 50s and 60s — explores the mysteries of the right- and left- brain and concludes that in 
these states of deep relaxation or peak experiences — moments of overwhelming, bubbling 
happiness — we access this intuitive and, in some cases, extra-sensory part of ourselves located in 
the right brain. And importantly for this book, such moments are commonly facilitated by music, 
which is a powerful expression of the right brain’s creative and integrative powers. 


Lewsey also refers to such metamorphic experiences as being the result of an ‘inner conjunction’. He 
describes the meaning of this evocative phrase in Chapter Fifteen, ‘Beyond Polarities’, as being those 


moments "when we know that it is worth being alive and most importantly when we allow the life 
force to flow through us, when we become vehicles for life with a capital L.” 


A powerful example of the Other Mode and ‘inner conjunction’ is referred to in this book. It 
concerns the relatively recent example of the Canadian psychiatrist Jordan Peterson, who 
underwent a similar transcendent experience to Wilson's musician friend while listening to Mozart's 
Jupiter Symphony. 


Peterson, usually highly articulate, naturally struggled with the limitations of language to describe 
his experience and instead turned to symbolism and religious imagery. The similarities between the 
musician's experience are made clear by Peterson's description of his mystical experience: 


"Everything I am about to say is a metaphor because there is no way of properly encapsulating it in 
words. But it was as if the Heavens opened above me... The experience is best represented by one of 
those early Renaissance paintings where you see God or Christ up in the sky with an opening ... even 

though I didn't really see that...” 


"It filled me from the inside out; it was enrapturing, let's say... It was a divine feeling. It was certainly 
a religious feeling and it transformed me.” 


In Peterson’s case, we are given many examples of what Lewsey calls the ‘inner conjunction’ and the 
limitations of language to capture experiences whichtranscend the left-brain’s tendency to reduce 
and categorise in an either/or and binary manner. Dr Jerry Jesseph, a brain surgeon at Bloomington 
Indiana, has also described such transformative and vital experiences as resulting from achieving 
“dual interpenetrating awareness”. This is when both left- and right- brains have achieved a 
profound synthesis in which a new state of awareness forms out of the union of two complementary 
ways of seeing. 


For instance, in our ordinary day-to-day consciousness, we tend to become overwhelmingly locked 
into a singularly left-brained way of seeing largely due to the problem-solving nature of our work 
and the various stresses of our everyday living.After all, this is what much of 21*-century living 
expects of us.Our left-brain is an invaluable tool for living, however, allowing us to take stock of 
minutiae — or what Heidegger sometimes lamentably called the “triviality of everydayness” — and act 
effectively and efficiently. Too much of this living in the left-brain, however, tends to throttle our 
sense of larger values which are better grasped by the intuitive and wide-angle lens vision of the 
right-brain. But when this wide vision is achieved, the right brain’s expansive range can sometimes 
override or exceed the left-brain’s ability to articulate, hence Peterson’s resort to metaphor and 
religious imagery. 


Deep relaxation, poetic insight or even the sexual orgasm — or indeed anything that completes what 
Yeats’ called our ‘partial minds’ — allows access to this state of inner conjunction, those blissful 
moments when two ways of seeing coalesce into a new quality of awareness sometimes referred to 
as the ‘flow state’.Suddenly, to use Wilson’s terms, we emerge out of a ‘worms-eye view’ 
consciousness of close-upness and ascend into the ‘bird’s-eye view’ state in which our sense of 
values pans out, allowing a more expansive and therefore objective sense of our potentialities. In 
such moments, we see the whole picture — the context — rather than merely the constituent pixels or 
brushstrokes. 


Indeed, I’ve always felt the lyrics of The Waterboys’ ‘The Whole of the Moon’ express this 
sometimes-troublesome dynamic between the left- and the right- brain in the strikingly symbolic 
verse: 


| spoke about wings, 
You just flew 
| wondered, | guessed, and | tried, 
You just knew 
| sighed, 
But you swooned 
| saw the crescent, 
You saw the whole of the moon. 


Lewsey's own initial contact with the ‘Other Mode’ — or whole of the moon — was, like Wilson's 
musician friend, also through classical music. His grandfather introduced him to the Romantic 
classics; Tchaikovsky s and Rachmaninoff’s piano concertos, the powerful vocals of Richard Tauber 
alongside the operas and Puccini, and the "orchestral lollipops” from the operas of Wagner. (Later 
he moved onto the classics like Beethoven, Mozart, and Haydn). Unsurprisingly, music, and the 
performance of music as a professional opera singer,quickly became for Lewsey a reliable means for 
accessing this Other Mode of expansive right-brained awareness. 


Singing for Lewsey was one of the best ways he has found for “celebrating what is to be a human 
being — through meaningful expressive tone to express mankind's deepest aspirations, sufferings, 
tortures, hopes and fears — and to reflect back to the rest of humanity the grandeur of what it is to 
be a human being”. Again, he places great emphasis on the human body as being of crucial 
importance. After all, the voice is the human instrument par excellence for vocal harmonizing — 
which too can be heard among the most primitive to the most sublime of birds — is one of the 
earliest and most visceral modes of expression. The voice is also unmediated by the limits of external 
objects such as pianos, guitars, cellos, or saxophones, and isaltogether inseparable from 
one’scomplex and highly individual physiology. 


Even the virtuoso pianist, Glenn Gould, seemed to unconsciously counterpoint his playing by 
humming throughout his magisterial performances of Bach’s Goldberg Variations. Maybe Gould’s 
eccentricities were his unique way of entering into the Other Mode, in which the performance of 
music was so indelibly linked to his body — or his sense of embodiment — that the necessity of 
humming could not, without loss to the quality of the performance, be easily severed? Indeed, 
Lewsey’s own experience appears to confirm this possibility, for he states that singing is the reverse 
of intellectual activity and has more in common with a “form of Zen meditation”. It is interesting, in 
the light of this book, to consider the possibility that Gould’s humming was a form of meditation. For 
perhaps humming was for Gould a means by which he gently compelled his body to become a more 
effective vessel for subtler energies. If this is true, then it is likely that these energies were then, with 
great finesse and concentration, channeled into his performances. 


Commenting on his own performances, Lewsey says that there comes a moment when, once all the 
practice and theory of the music — the exploration of dramatic themes and context, etc. — is about to 
pay off in a performance, one must “suspend” one’s self out of the equation like in forms of Zen 


meditation. To perform at your best, Lewsey continues, you must "make of yourself a vessel” and in 
musical performance as in life, you must "make of yourself a vessel through which life can flow.” 


As we have seen in Peterson's mystical experience and the ‘Zen meditation’ state of operatic 
performance, the body can become this ‘vessel’ for ecstatic and metamorphic energies not 
commonly accessed in our everyday consciousness. Indeed, | am here reminded of the prophet of 
Islam, Mohammed, who was likely referring to this body-mind balance, when he said: ‘Put your trust 
in God but do not forget to tie up your camel’. Not only could this be a warning against too- 
disembodied thinking and mysticism (the common idiom of being ‘away with the fairies’ springs to 
mind, or the typical image of a disconnected intellect that is estranged from the flesh and blood of 
life à laSteppenwolf) but as a sort of reminder that it is through the body — symbolised in this 
instance by the camel — that one gets to glimpse God or the transcendent. This, essentially, is the 
message of Colin Wilson & the ‘Other Mode’, for Lewsey’s aim is in his own words to “reinstate the 
primacy of the body” — that vessel through which the life force flows — to Wilson's new 
existentialism. 


I am confident that any Wilson scholar or indeed anyone simply interested in the deeper questions 
of our existence — embodied or otherwise — will find in this book a treasure-trove of insights and 
truly original thinking. 


The Other Mode awaits... 


David Moore, January 2021: Penzance 


COLIN WILSON AND THE OTHER MODE: 


A NEW LOOK AT THE NEW EXISTENTIALISM 


PART 1 


FORMS OF DISCOURSE 


Chapter 1 COLIN WILSON AND MUSIC 


| was very moved to read in Gary Lachman's biography of Wilson, Beyond the Robot how, in the final 
months of his life, following a massive stroke, when he couldn't speak or move, he would 
occasionally listen to music — and how it quickly became too much for him and how the music had to 
be turned off...(1) 


In the Appendix to the Pauper's Press edition of Mozart's Journey to Prague Wilson describes in the 
postscript to a letter he wrote to Paul Robertson, leader of the Medici String Quartet, who 
commissioned the play, how he first came in touch with classical music: 


‘As a child | became an enthusiast for classical music after seeing "Dangerous Moonlight”. | had an 
aunt who owned a record of the Warsaw concerto, and requested it every time I went to see her. 
Subsequently, | was equally bowled over by a film called “Concerto”, using the Rachmaninoff 2", 
and became just as devoted to that. | used to enrage my father by wanting to listen to the Proms 
when he would have preferred Gracie Fields or Tommy Handley. (Sibelius was a great discovery, 
after hearing Beecham do his second symphony)...’ (2) 


Thus music was a strong presence in Colin’s life from start to finish. 


In 2018 Colin Stanley invited me to present a paper to the 2™ International Colin Wilson conference 
on Colin Wilson and Music. It was the research for this paper that led to the writing of this book. This 
opening chapter is based on that original paper. 


The first thing | did on receiving Colin Stanley’s invitation was make a list of all Wilson’s writings on 
music. | quickly realised this was only the tip of the iceberg because references to music abound 
throughout all his writings. | then realised | didn’t have nearly enough time to revisit all 181 books 
and anyway this was not the point.... 


What really intrigued me was to find a way to explicate how and why music meant so much to 
Wilson, and how to fit it into the philosophical framework he erected, a framework that was 
paradigmatically teleological. In a passage | shall be quoting from later in this chapter Wilson talks 
about the ‘evolutionary possibilities’ of music. How, | wondered, can music have evolutionary 
possibilities — how to explain those evolutionary possibilities? 


Finding an answer to this question seemed to me the principle challenge and, as will become plain, 
eventually led me off on a whole plethora of ruminations that eventually encompassed far more 
than just the role of music in the New Existentialism. Nevertheless the apparent dichotomy that 
presents itself between the language of philosophy and the language of music is at the heart of this 
enquiry and | believe is the clue to a true understanding of the New Existentialism. 


In an interview with Michael Berkeley for BBC Radio 3 programme Music Matters in 2007 Wilson was 
asked: Do all artists aspire to the condition of music? And he answered without hesitation: 


‘Oh very much. I've often wished | was a musician — the only problem being I couldn't put ideas into 
it - it doesn't have that extension.....which is the only thing that interests me... ‘ 


"What does interest me is the sheer glowing joy of great music which is something I want to say — 
but you can't balance it against human beings and what's wrong with them which is what I want to 


Although Wilson always said he had no aptitude for music — he only knew what he liked — he had a 
remarkably musical intelligence; by which I mean it was multi-layered, polyphonic, and this is how he 
used language. The words were only a means to an end and never the end in itself; and the end was 
always the world of meaning that lay beyond the words and behind the poker faced facade of the 
everyday world. 


For me Wilson's writing has the same quality as I find in the music of Mozart; it is unfailingly uplifting 
and inspiring. And maybe there was a recognition of kinship for Wilson in the fact that he wrote a 
play about Mozart in which he demonstrates an acute understanding of Mozart's temperament, 
and frequently used Mozart as an example of the close cooperation of left and right brain 
consciousness that often seems to be a hallmark of genius. Certainly books poured out of Wilson 
with the same extraordinary proliferation as music poured out of Mozart... 


In a discussion of Bernard Shaw in Religion & the Rebel Wilson writes: 


‘Half of Shaw's greatness is symbolised by his love of Mozart. In Mozart, for all his depth, there are 
no self conscious explorations of the tortured mind, and for all his vision, it never overwhelms the 
listener with a sudden and startling revelation. In The Magic Flute, the last opera, written after years 
of disappointment and suffering he makes life seem transient and permanent; it would seem almost 
as if he were saying: Life needs no deeper meanings to make it beautiful and eternal; for all its 
torture and uncertainty, it is divine.’ 


‘This vision of life...’ he concludes ‘is the poet’s true vision...it glorifies life without any attempt to 
find ‘reasons.’ (4) 


And this is what motivated Wilson in his Existential Criticism — what does this say about life? And I 
believe Wilson’s passion for music came from precisely the same place as his passion for ideas. 


Wilson composed books of philosophy and philosophical novels in the same way as a composer 
writes symphonies and string quartets. He enjoyed ideas above all else and in all his work you get 
this fantastic sense of his enjoyment as he juggles ideas much as a composer juggles notes; and 
because he enjoys so much what he is doing so does the reader. 


| know that | am not alone in finding that it is often not so much what he is writing about but the 
way in which he is writing about it that makes reading Wilson often so exhilarating... 


In Around the Outsider Chris Nelson writes: 


‘The cumulative power of Wilson’s writing lifts the reader into the very state of vision that the best 
novels themselves aspire to, giving us a glimpse of what we can become. This is one of the more 
remarkable gifts that Colin Wilson has possessed since page one of The Outsider: the ability to 
induce peak experiences in his readers......’ (5) 


And I'm convinced this must come from his state of being at the time of writing; it is not something 
you can manufacture. It is in this sense | believe Wilson did not only aspire to but achieved the 
condition of music, which is customarily a release from the tedium of rational thought and analysis; 
and what it indicates to me is that Wilson managed to keep himself almost permanently in a state of 
what he himself described as 'bird's eye consciousness’, and thus to coin an expression we 'Il be 
meeting later in this book he engendered a sort of ‘ecstatic conductivity’ between himself and his 
readers. 


Wilson managed to contend with vast swathes of facts and ideas without ever getting bogged down 
as most of us do in the minutiae. So that the facts and figures and ideas in themselves receded into 
the distance and the reader is carried along on a tidal wave of energy and enthusiasm - which is 
something one normally relies on the art of music to do. Some critic once commented he could 
make a telephone directory exciting.... 


And | believe this comes down to his having been a ‘hedgehog’ rather than a ‘fox’, (the distinction 
coined by Sir Isaiah Berlin, that Wilson often alluded to, that distinguishes between thinkers who 
know one thing — hedgehogs - and thinkers who know many different things - foxes). With Wilson it 
was the one big Idea that kept him air borne when so many of us would just crash to the ground. My 
conviction is that Wilson's work was emotionally driven. It came from the heart before all else — 
from a visceral need to communicate what he felt, as much as what he thought; the thinking came 
after the feeling. 


In Beyond the Occult discussing the mechanisms of the peak experience Wilson writes: 


‘The heart, oddly enough, seems to be the essential organ concerned. When we are in a hurry, or 
doing something we dislike, we clench the heart, exactly like clenching a fist, and nothing can get in. 
When we are filled with a sense of multiplicity and excitement we somehow 'open' the heart and 
allow reality to flow in.... the 'trick' of the peak experience lies in this ability to relax out of our usual 
defensive posture and to 'open the heart'. (6) 


Music is probably the best way known to man of opening the heart.... 


In his book Human by Design the bestselling author Gregg Braden refers to the little brain in the 
heart’. In 1991 a team of scientists led by J. Andrew Armour, M.D., Ph.D., of the University of 
Montreal, studied the intimate relationship between the brain and the heart and found that about 
40,000 specialized neurons, or sensory neurites, form a communication network within the heart. 
Braden comments ‘What makes this discovery exceptional is that the neurites in the heart perform 
many of the same functions that are found in the brain.’ The scientists discovered that the brain in 
the heart can function both independently of and in synergy with the cranial brain. It would seem 
that the function of the brain in the heart is to convert the language of the body into the electrical 
language of the nervous system so that the body’s needs can be communicated to the brain. (7) 


This gives a whole new significance to Schwaller de Lubicz’s concept of the ‘intelligence of the heart’ 
and also indicates that so called primitive peoples who identified the heart with the soul were closer 
to the truth of the matter than we might like to admit. 


In Religion & the Rebel, writing about Blaise Pascal, Wilson comments: 


‘All man’s experience is emotional experience. Even the mathematician, plunged in his calculations, 
is undergoing emotional experience. His intellectual activity is accompanied by a pleasure and an 
excitement that is emotional, and it is this that makes him pursue mathematics. An electronic brain 
takes no pleasure in its calculating. All life is continual emotional experience. (8) 


Much of Wilson's philosophy is devoted to identifying means by which we may take control of our 
ordinary everyday consciousness in order to better realise our innate possibilities. Music specifically 
provides a means of taking control of the emotions which is the essential pre requisite for taking 
control of our lives. 


In Wilson's third novel The World of Violence Hugh Greene reflects on how music is a means of 
achieving this control: 


‘Man knows a little about altering his emotions. If he likes music, then he will play a Tchaikovsky 
symphony when he feels a need for romantic emotion, Chopin when he feels melancholy, Wagner 
when he wants heroics, and so on. But he isstill submitting himself to new experience to change his 
emotions; he never asks himself why he should not have as much control over his emotions as over 
his ideas....It seemed to me that a person should be able to wake up and say: ‘Now, how shall I feel 
this morning? Shall | wear my Tchaikovsky mood? Or my Bach mood? Or perhaps my Beethoven 
mood?’ (9) 


And this of course was why Wilson was fascinated by the Black Room, the subject of his spy novel of 
the same name (1971) and numerous references throughout his writings at the time. The question 
clearly fascinated him: how do we gain such control over the emotions that even in a condition of 
total sensory deprivation we can still decide to be happy? 


This was also very much a part of the Great Work of G.I Gurdjieff which Wilson writes about at 
length in The War Against Sleep. Music is a viable tool in the war against sleep. 


Earlier in the same chapter of The World of Violence Hugh reflects on the role of musicinthe life of 
the spirit: 


‘The life of the spirit was all very well — and Bach and Delius and Schopenhauer had been an 
incomparable enrichment to the world — but it was never supposed to be kept separate from the life 
of the body. Music and philosophy were like wine- they were intended to enhance the pleasure of 
being alive, not to replace it. (10) 


Music cannot be divorced from physical sensation. William Blake wrote Energy is the only life, and is 
from the Body; and Reason is the bound or outward circumference of Energy’. (11) 


This was something Nietzsche apprehended when he wrote: 


‘To the despisers of the body will | speak my word. | wish them neither to learn afresh, nor teach 
anew, but only to bid farewell to their own bodies, —and thus be dumb. 


"Body am I, and soul"—so saith the child. And why should one not speak like children? 


But the awakened one, the knowing one, saith: "Body am | entirely and nothing more; and soul is 
only the name of something in the body." (12) 


At the outset of his career Nietzsche had already apprehended the special role of music: In The Birth 
of Tragedy he writes: 


‘Language can never adequately render the cosmic symbolism of music, because music stands in 
symbolic relation to the primordial contradiction and primordial pain in the heart of the primal unity, 
and therefore symbolizes a sphere which is beyond and prior to all phenomena.’ (13) 


And in The Will to Power he states unequivocally: 


‘Compared with music all communication by words is shameless; words dilute and brutalize; words 
depersonalise; words make the uncommon common.’ (14) 


Anthony Storr in his book Music and the Mind quotes from Viktor Zuckerfandl’s book Sound & 
Symbol: 


‘Words divide, tones unite. The unity of existence that the word constantly breaks up, dividing thing 
from thing, subject from object, is constantly restored in the tone. Music prevents the world from 
being entirely transformed into language, from becoming nothing but object, and prevents man 
from becoming nothing but subject...’ (15) 


The conclusion must be: the importance and significance of music in human functioning cannot be 
understood from a dualistic perspective. It can only be understood from the perspective of a unitary 
universe — in which there is no separation between mind and body, conscious and unconscious. 
While music is associated solely with non-rational states it will always be considered as diversionary 
and non-essential. 


There is scientific evidence for the efficacy of music in developing neuroplasticity in the brain thus 
assisting in recovery from brain injury induced by stroke and trauma, and ameliorating brain 
dysfunction caused by neurodegenerative diseases. Here is an extract from an article published on 
Greed Med Info by Ali de Vere (16): 


‘In one study, researchers examined the brains of individuals using functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (FMRI), a technique that tracks cerebral blood flow. They found that when subjects listened 
to songs from their preferred musical genres, they exhibited enhanced levels of brain connectivity. 
Most pronounced was connectivity in the brain region called the default mode or resting-state 
network, which is implicated in internal mentation, or “the introspective and adaptive mental 
activities in which humans spontaneously and deliberately engage in every day. (17). 


This brain area, which may be compromised in neurological disorders such as autism, schizophrenia, 
depression, post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), mild cognitive impairment, and Alzheimer's 
disease, is correlated with internally focused thoughts such as daydreaming, past recall, empathy, 
and self-awareness, which illuminates why music has been shown to trigger self-referential thoughts 
and memories. “Described as functioning somewhat like a toggle switch between outwardly focused 
mind states and the internal or subjective sense of self, this network appears to include mind- 
wandering experiences such as imagining the future, the discovering of new possibilities (hopes), 
and the affective significance of aspirations or dreams. (18) 


It sounds suspiciously like Faculty X to me... 


And | would say a big part of Wilson's musical criticism, as of all his criticism, was motivated by the 
question: To what extent — if at all - does this work of art stimulate Faculty X? To what extent does it 
help us to affirm life? For this is what Faculty X amounts to. 


Wilson concludes his Introduction to Brandy of the Damned thus: 


‘Only a critic who judged music superficially would dream of calling either Britten, Schoenberg or 
Stravinsky ‘great.” (19) 


Well of course in the musical establishment it is probably the case that Wilson is in a minority of one 
in not considering Britten, Schoenberg or Stravinsky great — all three have entered the pantheon of 
great composers. And throughout his writings on music we encounter most of music’s sacred cows 
being brought down to size; but this is only to highlight how different is the perspective of existential 
criticism from ordinary music criticism. 


The whole point of Existential criticism is that it is judging works and their creators by an ultimate 
standard of values. What Wilson is looking for, taking his cue from Nietzsche, is a higher type of man 
— a man who can be a great creator and still function as a human being... 


So how does Wilson define a great human being? He confronts this question head on in his essay on 
Bela Bartok in Brandy of the Damned: 


‘There is one answer that covers the whole problem. Greatness is a form of life-affirmation, when 
life is understood to mean ‘spirit’ rather than everyday activity. When William Blake wrote: 


The Angel that presided o’er my birth 
Said ‘Little creature, formed of joy and mirth, 
Go love without the help of anything on earth, 


He was expressing an ultimate form of human greatness....Unfortunately all human beings are spoilt. 
To some extent adversity stimulates them, but a point always comes when they refuse to make any 
more effort...Beethoven had hard beginnings, so that he was closer to Blake's ideal of loving 
‘without the help of anything on earth’; that is, feeling a basic delight simply in being alive, whether 
life chooses to carry one or not..... (20) 


As Nietzsche realised, all philosophy — and the same could be said of music - is a kind of disguised 
autobiography; and this is of course the starting point for Existential Criticism. It takes as its motto 
Kierkegaard’s ‘Truth is Subjectivity’. 


It is in Wilson’s fourth novel Man Without A Shadow (1963) that music comes to the fore, with the 
other-worldly composer Kirsten in a central position representing the dedicated life of an artist that 
Sorme struggles to commit to. 


Kirsten appears hopelessly out of touch with reality — leaving all the business of survival to his wife, 
who has to work all the hours God gave so her ‘genius’ of a husband can concentrate on his music. 
Kirsten worships the memory of Robert Schumann, who was utterly incapable of coping with the 
real world, and who Wilson frequently uses as an example of the Romantic artist with several skins 
too few. 


Wilson had little patience with this sort of ‘genius’ — he was always of the opinion that the creative 
artistic types should toughen up and learn to survive in the real world...ln ‘Introduction to the New 
Existentialism’ he compares Schumann with Strindberg (21). Strindberg succeeded in turning his 
neurosis to good account and effectively wrote himself out of a state of near insanity (as for that 
matter did Wilson himself when subject to the violent panic attacks described in the Introduction to 
Mysteries”). Schumann was less well equipped. All his life he had a dread of going insane, and, 
rather like Diaghileff, who had a dread of drowning and duly died in a drowning accident, destiny 
obliged and realised his worst fears when he was ultimately committed to an insane asylum... 


Nevertheless Kirsten, for all his failings, represents one of Wilson’s evolutionary types. One evening 
when Sorme has been invited to dinner with Kirsten and his wife the composer tells Sorme how he 
came near to committing suicide: 


‘One evening the family were all out; | thought that if | intended to gas myself, now was the time to 
do it. First of all, | sat down at the piano, and played myself some Mahler — my own transcription of 
the adagio of the tenth. Then all at once, | went into a condition of ecstasy. | had a vision. | thought 
that the ceiling of the room dissolved, and | was looking up into the heavens. | cannot explain my 
feeling, but suddenly | understood why the world has to suffer.... Then I started to laugh, and | played 
one of Beethoven's bagatelles — the third of opus 126 — and vowed that I would live as a pure artist, 
without compromise.’ (22) 


The passage must surely draw on Wilson's own experience of nearly committing suicide — a 
description of which opens his autobiography Dreaming To Some Purpose (23). But it also invokes 
the description quoted in The Outsider of Sri Ramakrishna who, when just about to commit suicide, 
had a vision of Kali that sent him into a state of ecstasy: 


‘Suddenly the blessed mother revealed herself to me....the buildings...the temple and all vanished, 
leaving no trace; instead there was a limitless, infinite, shining ocean of consciousness or spirit. As 
far as the eye could see, its billows were rushing towards me from all sides...to swallow me up. I was 
panting for breath. | was caught in the billows and fell down senseless.’ (24) 


When | first read this passage it irresistibly recalled to me the words from the Liebestod at the end of 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde: 


Sind es Wogen Are these billows 
wonniger Düfte? of delightful fragrances? 
Wie sie schwellen, How they swell, 


mich umrauschen, how they sough around me, 


In dem wogenden Schwall, In the billowing torrent, 


in dem tónenden Schall, in the resonating sound, 

in des Welt-Atems wehendem All --- in the wafting Universe of the World-Breath --- 
ertrinken, to drown, 

versinken --- to be engulfed --- 

unbewuńt --- unconscious --- 

hóchste Lust! supreme delight! 


In Dreaming To Some Purpose Wilson describes how Wagner's Liebestod was the occasion of a near 
mystical experience when he was working as a hospital orderly in the 1950's: 


‘I was lying on my bed listening to a concert on the radio; they played the ‘Liebestod’ from Tristan 
und Isolde....... At that time my admiration for Nijinsky often made me improvise a dance to music, 
saska So I now stood up and, in the fairly small space between my bed and the opposite wall, began to 
perform slow, sinuous movements with outstretched arms...... As the music reached a climax, it 
seemed to penetrate the depths of my being, and for a brief moment consciousness reached a 
clarity that made me feel | was above time, as if I could look down on it like a bird on the earth.’ 


Wilson comments: 


‘I remain convinced that what I did that day was to achieve a glimpse of man’s evolutionary 
possibilities, of freedom from the slow, inevitable movement of time. Shaw had talked of the 
necessity for man to live to be three hundred, but could not suggest a method by which this could be 
achieved. | feel that the ‘timeless moment’ | induced that day by sheer concentration was a flash of 
insight into the answer. The body’s flow in the direction of death could be slowed, or even halted, by 
using the will as a brake.’ (25) 


In The Outsider when writing about Ramakrishna’s experience, and mystical experience in general, 
Wilson makes the important observation: 


‘The bombardment of the ‘self’ with emotions and sensations like so many shooting stars make the 
visionary realize that his interior being is more like a ‘mill-race’.....At once he becomes aware of two 
things, the kinetic nature of the world, and the kinetic nature of his own soul.’ (26) 


In ‘The Magician from Siberia’ when Rasputin discovers his true mission Wilson writes ‘Then deep 
inside himself, he saw the answer.....It was that he was not Grigory Rasputin. He was the force that 
surged through him when he performed healing .... (27) 


This | believe is the true meaning of Wilson’s bird’s eye consciousness — and of mystical vision, and 
incidentally the role of music. It gives objective expression to the force surging through us — or as 
Dylan Thomas said ‘The force that through the green fuse drives the flower’.... 


Like it or not we are all merely vehicles for a greater force that flows through us — if we allow it to. 
And music, as Schopenhauer apprehended, gives expression to that undiluted force. 


It is in The Philosopher’s Stone that Wilson truly explores the evolutionary possibilities he finds in the 
world of music. 


Music features large in the first part of the novel which is entitled The Quest of the Absolute”. (28) 
Sir Alastair Lyell supplies Howard Newman with a liberal education beyond anything he could have 
acquired from his home life. Lyell possesses a collection of gramophone records to rival that of The 
Gramophone Magazine. He has a particular penchant for listening to very long pieces of music (‘I 
think he simply enjoyed the intellectual discipline of concentrating for hours at a time’). Thus he and 
Howard spend whole evenings listening to the complete "Contest Between Harmony and Invention' 
of Vivaldi, the complete Well Tempered Clavier, whole operas of Wagner, the last five quartets of 
Beethoven, symphonies of Bruckner & Mahler, the first fourteen Haydn symphonies...He even had a 
strange preference for a sprawling, meandering symphony by Furtwangler, simply because it ran on 
for two hours or so’ (29) 


Later Newman/Wilson uses the gramophone record in an extended analogy of the nature of human 
consciousness: 


‘We live too close to the present, like a gramophone needle travelling over a record. We never 
appreciate the music as a whole because we only hear a series of individual notes...l realized that all 
science had simply been man's attempt to get his nose off the gramophone record, to see things 
from a distance, to escape this perpetual tyranny of the present... 


And in a critical realisation which may explain how the young Wilson came to turn his attention from 
science to literature he writes: 


‘It came to me with a shock that art is really an extension of science, not its opposite; science tries to 
store and correlate dead facts; art and literature try to store and correlate living facts...And then, 
the clearest insight of all: science is not man's attempt to reach ‘truth’ .He doesn’t want ‘truth’ — in 
the sense of mere ‘facts’. He wants wider consciousness, freedom from this strange trap that holds 
our noses against the gramophone record. This is why he has always loved wine and music...’ (30) 


He summarizes ‘although science may not have understood its real aim, religion and poetry had 
always understood theirs. The mystics, like the poets, knew all about this ‘bird’s eye consciousness’ 
that suddenly replaces our normal worm’s eye view...’(31) 


There is a clear equation between music and mysticism. Howard goes out in search of books of the 
mystics but finds all the woolly language off putting. Instead he comes home with a record of Gerard 
Finzi’s Dies Natalis, a setting from Traherne’s ‘Centuries of Meditation’ — which he finds ‘immediately 
moving’. More importantly he discovers the symphonies of Bruckner — and this provides him with a 
key to an understanding of the great mystics: 


‘Now I came across Furtwangler’s remark that Bruckner was a descendant of the great German 
mystics, and that the aim of his symphonies had been to ‘make the supernatural real’. | knew he had 


begun by composing church music, surely then it followed that he came to the symphony because 
he wanted to go further in expressing ‘the supernatural? | put on Furtwangler's recording of the 
Seventh symphony, and immediately understood that this was true. The music was slow, deliberate 
because it was an attempt to escape the nature of music — which, after all is dramatic; that is to say 
it has the nature of a story......Bruckner, according to Furtwangler, wanted to suspend the mind’s 
normal expectation of development, to say something that could only be expressed if the mind fell 


into a slower rhythm...this music is not descriptive of nature; it attempts to approximate to nature... 
(32) 


Now Howard finds far from the symphonies being too long they are too short! So he piles the 
records up on the repeater spindle of the gramophone and listens to assorted movements of the 
symphonies in no particular order...and comments ‘With Bruckner this makes surprisingly little 
difference, since for him, a symphony was always an incantation to induce the same state of mind, 
the sense of detachment from our humanity, of entering into the eternal life of mountains and 
atoms...’ (33) (My italics) 


Which is little different from the Eastern mystic’s search for Nirvana. | would suggest that Howard’s 
discovery of the symphonies of Bruckner as a means for attaining a detached mode of consciousness 
is little different from the mystic’s aim to obliterate the separation caused by all dualities, to achieve 
a total identification of subject and object. And in order to do this the first requisite is to silence the 
rational mind. 


As we will see in Chapter 3 the rational mind only functions through a constant juggling of polarities. 
Duality is ingrained in the very structure of the language we use and with which we think. Within the 
verbal matrix of language there is no way to discuss anything without reference to the dualities. 
Wilson himself is perpetually contrasting the worm’s eye view with the bird’s eye view — neither 
concept has any meaning without reference to the other... 


In the final chapter of From Atlantis to the Sphinx Wilson refers to Gurdjieff’s concept of the Third 
Force: 


“The Law of Three states that all creation involves a 'third force’. We are inclined to think in terms of 
dualities: positive and negative, male and female, good and evil. Gurdjieff — who derived the idea 
from the Sankhya philosophy of India - stated that, instead, we should try to think in terms of three. 
Positive and negative merely counterbalance one another, but if anything is to come of them, they 
must be given a push by a third force.” (34) 


In his excellent biography of Wilson Gary Lachman introduces this concept in discussing The Criminal 
History of Mankind: 


‘Gurdjieff said that if we think of only two forces, as we tend to do, we remain static, at loggerheads. 
A third force is necessary to break the deadlock; otherwise a situation will remain stuck. For human 
evolution, Wilson says, the third force is the imagination.’(35) 


The reason evolution only got going relatively recently in spite of the fact early man would appear to 
have had very similar intelligence to our own is the absence of this third force — the absence of the 
ability to think beyond the stalemate of polarities, the absence of imagination. 


Now | would suggest this is where music comes in - that music is a language that is constantly 
juggling polarities and then transcribing them into a higher synthesis, and in the process leading us 
towards the possibility of a more visionary type of consciousness - often in spite of ourselves. When 
we submit ourselves to the power of music we are no longer juggling the polarities dictated by our 
conceptualization of the world in language. Music itself provides a Third Force that helps break the 
deadlock. It is both a reflection of the power of imagination and a stimulus to it. It provides in fact a 
meta-system, a la Gödel, for ordinary language. (See Chapter 2 for further discussion of Gödel). 


The whole foundation of Wilson's philosophy was built on his awareness of another mode of 
consciousness experienced in moments of ecstasy or orgasm — Maslow's peak experiences. In his 
autobiographies he describes how he overcame the boredom and tedium of his early years when 
forced to work at menial jobs in entirely uncongenial surroundings; he coped by immersing himself 
in the world of the great poets and of the Eastern mystics, particularly the Bhagavad Gita. 


And yet Wilson could never have retired to India and sat under a Bo tree. His consciousness was 
fiercely analytical and could never have been satisfied by a purely contemplative existence. Like 
Howard in The Philosopher’s Stone, like Gerard Sorme, he wanted to employ his formidable powers 
of analysis to store and correlate ‘living facts’ and share these living facts with the rest of Mankind. 


In The Musician as Outsider Wilson quotes Nietzsche’s definition of The Dionysian: ‘the glorious 
delight which arises in man from the very depths of Nature, at the shattering of the pricipium 
individuationis...the Dionysian rapture, whose closest analogy is drunkenness’ (36) 


Wilson asserts at the opening of the essay that the main reason Nietzsche turned away from music 
and concentrated on philosophy was that he found the ecstasy induced by great music incapacitated 
him for real life; in other words he was scared of the Dionysian. Why? Because submitting to the 
Dionysian automatically involves a cessation of control — and for a man of Nietzsche’s temperament 
this was all but impossible. Later in this book we'll review other instances of highly intelligent 
individuals who have faced the same conundrum. 


Music is the most Dionysian of the arts. To truly appreciate music requires a suspension of the 
controlling ego. In The Misfits Wilson examines the strange case of Percy Grainger who reckoned he 
owed his talent to his sadistic impulses; and to a certain extent Wilson agrees with Grainger’s self 
diagnosis: 


‘All these strands — the Nietzscheanism, the athleticism, the ‘Nazism’, the sadism — were not 
separate elements of Grainger’s character: they were essentially different facets of the same thing: 
what Nietzsche called ‘the Dionysian’, the ‘blissful ecstasy that arises from the innermost depths of 
man, ay, of nature...’ in which our puny human individuality is swept away by a kind of tempest of 
sheer power.’ (37) 


If we are prepared to give ourselves to its Dionysian power music provides an immediate access to 
the ‘other world’ — to the world of the unconscious, the irrational and the emotions; which is of 
course why the early Church laid down strict guidelines as to its use in religious services — they knew 
what a powerful tool it was for inciting the passions; and inciting the passions was linked inevitably 
with lasciviousness — in the same way as spiced food and alcohol, and for that matter anything that 


induced a physical ‘high’ — was considered to be of the devil. In spite of which many of the great 
mystics employed an extraordinarily erotic language when attempting to convey their visions. 


The Protestant abomination of music was no different from its abomination of graven images or 
incense or art work or stained glass windows. It made the entirely spurious division between the life 
of the body — which belonged to Satan - and the life of the spirit which belonged to God. 


The reason Aleister Crowley was abominated as the ‘wickedest man in the world’ was he threw all 
this out of the window, and declared in his Book of the Law we should drink strong wine, take drugs 
indulge in sex whenever and with whomever we so please and do anything that induced ecstasy — 
and allowed us to approach the Godhead as he conceived it. He was in other words a total anarchist; 
and this was as a direct result of his abolition of all dualities, (which in turn was as a result of his 
revolt against the strict moralistic upbringing he endured at the hands of his Plymouth Brethren 
parents). 


And it is for this reason that organised religion has always insisted on the absolute nature of the 
duality between flesh and the spirit, between God and Man, between good and evil. Because if 
anybody can stay at home and meet God through indulging freely in sex and drugs and other 
stimulants - such as listening to beautiful music - where would the church, or for that matter society, 
be? The absoluteness of the dualities is the foundation stone of the social fabric we inhabit...and 
also the reason, as we have already seen, for the stasis in human consciousness. (38) 


But it is of the essence of the New Existentialism that the individual is not here merely to serve 
society. Society is an artificial construct for better or worse constructed to protect the interests of 
the individual. When it goes wrong it ceases to fulfil its proper function and may only serve the 
interests of monstrous vested interests, whether of Church, State or individual piracy; but that is of 
little concern to Wilson’ Outsiders or anybody seeking self transcendence. 


In order to get beyond being merely useful social units the individual needs to find ways to 
transcend the barren world of the dualities and find ways in which to access a sense of meaning that 
always lies beyond duality, and this is the province of the language of music - and for that matter the 
cornerstone of all Colin Wilson’s work. 


When it comes to explicating in language the power of music some of the most profound insights are 
to be found in the writings of Kashmiri Shaivism, and | want to refer to two of these concepts now as 
| believe they will assist in placing Wilson’s passion for music in the conceptual framework of his 
philosophy. 


In an essay included in ‘Music, Physician for Times to Come’ edited by Don Campbell, Swami 
Chetanananda writes about the concept of Spanda in Kashmiri Shaivism: 


‘Critical to the Kashmir Shaivite discussion of sound is the principle of Spanda. It means throb or 
pulse. It also means an urge. It might be described as the essence of a wave in the ocean of 
Consciousness— an impulse or desire to create and enjoy. Perhaps originally it was a flutter of 
love.....From deep inside the ocean of Consciousness, something moves. From that spanda, the 
whole world comes forth. This ocean of Consciousness is the Absolute; the throb is its creative 
power.’ (39) 


Paul Eduardo Ortega-Muller describes the movements and effects of Spanda in his classic book, The 
Triadic Heart of Shiva: "The Ultimate is Spanda: it vibrates, it expands and contracts; it manifests and 
reabsorbs; it is full of waves and waveless; it is full of bliss and yet suffering occurs; it plays a game of 
hide-and-seek with itself in which ignorance alternates with knowledge, and in which enjoyment and 
liberation can coincide.” (40) 


This description of the principle of Spanda in turn made me think of a passage from Wilhelm Reich's 
The Cancer Biopathy (which is the sequel to The Function of the Orgasm and forms the second part 
of Reich's The Discovery of the Orgone, bearing the same relation to its predecessor as Wilson's 
Religion and the Rebel bears to The Outsider) in which he defines the orgasm as a process of 
contraction and expansion no different from the act of peristalsis that is most clearly illustrated in 
the way in which simple organisms such as worms move, digest and excrete. We'll examine in depth 
the way in which Reich's work relates to the work of Colin Wilson in Chapter 5 of this book. 


As we'll see in Chapter 5 Reich came to the conclusion that the orgasm was illustrative of a function 
that he found at the root of all physical life. He called it the TC function — the function of tension and 
charge. Fundamentally this is a pulsation; this pulsation is what the ancient Shaivites identified as 
Spanda. There cannot be life without it. 


The notion of a pulsating universe in which every atom, every molecule is in a constant state of 
vibration has become scientific orthodoxy; it is the ineluctable conclusion from the researches of 
quantum physics. Swami Chetanananda compares the conclusions of quantum physics with the 
conclusions of the early Shaivite scholars: 


‘Because the special theory of relativity states that energy and mass are actually variations of the 
same stuff (called mass-energy), quantum physics is led to conclude that everything is a form of 
energy, i.e., that the “solid particles” that compose our world are formed by the intersection of 
waves of energy. When the Shaivite scholars characterized the world as a combination of different 
frequencies, they were saying much the same things as the quantum physicists, since sound and 
movement are inseparable. Indeed, because sound in the Shaivite texts refers to much subtler 
vibrations than the gross sounds that we are familiar with, one would be safe in saying that the ninth 
century Shaivites and today’s scientists are saying exactly the same thing.’ (41) 


A relatively modern illustration of the way in which our universe is constructed from ‘much subtler 
vibrations’ of sound can be found in the work of the renegade American scientist Royal Raymond 
Rife. Royal Rife died a broken man — discredited and condemned for quackery, and if you look him 
up on Wikipedia or any other established reference work you'll find his work dismissed; but in the 
1930’s he enjoyed huge acclaim for his work, and the result of his researches lives on to this day. 
(42) 


Rife reckoned he’d found a cure for cancer when he identified specific audio frequencies that could 
be used to shatter cancer cells. He designed a machine to do just this. The theory behind Rife’s 
machine is that every pathogen or bacteria that can be found in the human body has an MOR — a 
Mortal Oscillatory Rate — that is a rate of vibration at which it will explode. Rife used the analogy of 
the opera singer and the wine glass to emphasise that sound can have a direct influence on physical 
matter. 


When my daughter was diagnosed with metastatic lung cancer, and the medical profession 
appeared to be powerless to treat it |commenced a period of intensive research into alternative 
cancer treatments (see Autobiographical Introduction); electro medicine — the use of sound 
frequencies to heal the body, was one of the first things | came across. To cut a long story short we 
eventually invested in a Rife Frequency Generator, and introduced a whole host of different 
protocols aimed at targeting what Rife had identified as the specific pathogens associated with 
cancer. 


Now | have no way of knowing if the Rife frequencies cured my daughter of her cancer, since we 
introduced a vast number of different modalities into her life style at the same time as we 
introduced the Rife frequencies; but what I do know is that I have subsequently used the frequencies 
for a host of other common ailment — colds, flu etc and have seen the problems evaporate 
sometimes within a matter of hours; if nothing else the frequencies stimulate the body s own 
capacity to fight infection — they stimulate the immune system. And the conclusion must surely be: 
sound frequencies unquestionably have a direct influence on the cells of our bodies. 


As a musician myself I have absolutely no doubt about this; music is nothing but organised sound 
waves and it has a direct physical effect upon us. Read descriptions of the first audiences at 
performances of Wagner's Tristan und Isolde or Stravinsky's Sacre du Printemps to see how 
drastically the human organism can react to unaccustomed frequencies. 


The work of Royal Rife and all who experiment with sound frequencies marks a meeting point 
between science and the art of music and points to the primacy of Spanda in the created universe. 


The second concept from Kashmiri Shaivism that I wish to introduce is that of Matrika, which I 
believe is particularly relevant where Wilson is concerned. In a transcultural on-line free web 
magazine, co-founded by Nadeshwari Joythimayananda, Joythimayananda describes Matrika thus: 


‘Matrikas are defined as tiny mothers of “creation” who represent the deep roots of each vibration 
of sound from which letters, words and language are shaped. 


Matrika is the subtle strength that is behind the thought and the word. Matrika is the force that can 
cause a spark, a movement that can change people life (sic). Matrika reveals itself when awareness 
starts to walk the new path...... 


“Oh Goddess, the whole universe from Brahman until the earth is filled with matrika, which is filled 
with the glory of the Supreme Consciousness ego” (Tantrasadbhava 900 A.D.) 


The basis of every world, created inside us by the Consciousness, is located in the alphabet letters. 
Words and letters create thoughts, thoughts generate feelings and emotions: happiness and 
unhappiness, sadness and cheerfulness, love and hate, jealousy, fear, desire and anger. You can 
experience directly the power of words.’ 


And Joythimayananda proceeds to describe ways in which you may experience the power of the 
‘little goddesses’ yourself: 


‘If you try to sit down quietly, you'll notice how easily letters and words arise spontaneously from 
you. Try to think suddenly: “I’m inadequate”. The letters joined together composing words, words 
created a sentence, the sentence has a meaning and this has an effect. When that idea comes across 
our mind, a suffering is generated. Now try to think: "I'm clever and beautiful”. As soon as this 
thought is given birth, you feel happiness. 


Close your eyes and try to play to the game just described above... 


Take your time to listen to your body’s answers since you think “I’m inadequate” to “I’m clever and 
beautiful”. 


Allow your sensations to emerge and to make this experience given. 
This is how the letters create your feelings.’ (43) 


This surely is no different from Syd Banks’ Eureka moment when his friend told him: ‘You’re not 
unhappy — you only think you are.’ (44) 


What becomes clear is that in Kashmir Shavaism there is very little distinction between the Word 
and Sound. The word is only a formation out of sound. First there is Soanda the primal throb, then 
there is the urge to articulate something about that primal throb — inspired by Matrika shakti. 


Joythimayananda’s description of Matrika is saying precisely the same thing as Wilson in the passage 
from The World of Violence quoted above concerning the power of music; the differentiation 
between words and music is only apparent. Both serve the same purpose — to enable us to take 
control of our consciousness. It is only a question of degrees of differentiation. Music works by 
combining different rates of vibration that have an instant physical effect upon the cells of our 
bodies. Words introduce concepts into our brains that similarly have an instant physical effect; but 
the end result is the same — both modalities are changing the rates of vibration in the cells of our 
bodies enabling us to feel more alive. 


In Frankenstein’s Castle, in the chapter entitled ‘More Mysteries’ Wilson writes: ‘Meaning like food, 
is not an end in itself. My body converts food into energy, and my mind converts meaning into 
purpose.’ (45) 


From this perspective music is a means of accessing meaning — through its capacity to subvert and 
transcend the habitual dualities of our consciousness. It is then our job to make use of the 
awareness of meaning received from the music and convert it into purpose; this is what Wilson 
means by evolutionary possibility; but the problem is learning to remember the visions of meaning 
that we achieve in moments of intensity - and when we fail to remember the meaning we fail to find 
the purpose. 


If we think of the rates of vibration that we respond to as being on a spectrum then we have the 
throb of Spanda, the primal urge, followed by the primal Vowels and the most primitive music of 
shamanism, at one end of the spectrum; and the written word as concept at the other end of the 
spectrum - with the entire history of music occupying a central position between the two extremes 


And we make a very dangerous mistake if we assume the written word as concept is entirely 
divorced from Spanda — the first throb. This is the mistake made by the whole cult of 


transhumanism, robotics etc — which is the inevitable outcome of our assuming that the distinctively 
human is solely contained in the ability to abstract and conceptualise. 


And it seems to me this error came in with the prevalence of the written word where we lost the 
sense of the word being first and foremost a sounding, a vibration — which up until the introduction 
of printing the word always was. 


Once the word ceased to be a Sounding, ceased to be Tone, language began to concretize in a way 
that wouldn't have been possible previously when it was only used in living interactions; because 
with the age of printing there was suddenly a need to customize the written word - to systematize a 
hierarchy of agreed meanings. With this came a distancing of the written word from lived 
experience; thus the word became divorced from the primal force of Spanda. This is what Nietzsche 
meant when he said that language only consists of ‘metaphors gone stale’. 


In the Introduction to The Occult Wilson quotes the cybernetician David Foster: ‘The universe is a 
total construction of waves and vibrations whose inner content is ‘meaning’...’ and a couple of pages 
later Wilson comments ‘the definition of a living organism is an organism capable of responding to 
energy vibrations. These vibrations constitute meaning”. (46) 


Looked at like this music could be said to be a far more efficient means of communicating and 
apprehending meaning than the ‘metaphors gone stale’ of everyday language; for music is 
unadulterated vibration - it retains the primal force of Spanda. 


Wilson instinctively knew that head consciousness was not the sole solution. In The Occult he writes: 


“The poet, the mystic and the 'magician' have this in common: the desire to develop their powers 
‘downward' rather than upward. In the Symposium, Socrates expresses the ideal aim: to do both at 
the same time — to use increased knowledge to reach out towards a state of instinctive unity with 
the universe. In the two and a half thousand years since then, civilisation has been forced to devote 
its attention to more practical problems, while the artists and mystics have continued to protest that 
‘the world is too much with us,' and that triumphant homo sapiens is little more than a clever dwarf. 
If man is really to evolve, then he must develop depth, and power over his own depths. (47) 


Wilson never tired of quoting Whitehead concerning ‘experience drunk, experience sober etc’, i.e. 
the necessity of including all of which we are capable. And it seems to me this is the value of these 
concepts from Kashmiri Shaivism, and incidentally the whole Hindu system of chakras which we'll be 
reviewing later in this book. 


One of the prime means of opening the chakras is through the chanting of Mantras which are 
fundamentally unique combinations of Matrika Shakti brought together in order to effect a raising of 
the vibrations of the practitioner. Every piece of music we listen to has the capacity to do the same. 


| would suggest our obsession in the West with listening to music serves the same purpose as the 
Indian guru chanting his mantras — it is about taking charge of consciousness and opening the 
chakras. The advantage of the concept of chakras is it embraces all aspects of human functioning, 
from the most basic at the root chakra Muladhara, taking in the sexual centre, the solar plexus 
(centre of the will), the heart (centre of love & compassion), the throat, (centre of communication 


and articulation) and the third eye, (centre of intuition and psychic consciousness) en route for the 
transcendent consciousness at the crown chakra Sahasrara. (48) 


In his remarkable book The Infinite Harmony, (wholeheartedly endorsed by Wilson - See From 
Atlantis to the Sphinx Chapter 10) Michael Hayes declares: 


*....as | looked deeper and deeper into the workings of the genetic code | became convinced that 
God Himself was a musician......... ” (49) 


Hayes presents an impressive volume of evidence for his theory that the double helix of DNA reflects 
basic laws of the universe that can be found throughout human history and culture. What one 
comes away with is a conviction that whether or not God is actually a musician — the laws of western 
tonality (founded on the principles of solfeggio — do re mi fa so la si do etc) reflect some 
fundamental laws of the universe — which is why this music speaks to us.... 


And if this is the case it also argues for the fact that it may be more than just personal prejudice that 
made Wilson so unenthusiastic about the avant garde school of music that emerged out of 
Schoenberg’s experiments with atonality and all that came after — for this fundamentally entailed a 
total abandonment of tonality, and ergo those same laws of proportion which provide such a 
powerful link between music and the laws of the universe... 


The world of manifestation relies on polarity. In the context of Shavaism, Spanda finds expression in 
the manifest universe through Tonality which employs the conflict of polarities. It could be said that 
when Schoenberg abolished tonality he abolished the role of music as a means of expressing Spanda 
dynamically in the world of manifestation... 


The back cover of my copy of Hayes’ book summarises its thesis thus ‘The basic structures of 
subatomic particles and of DNA have one thing in common — they can be explained in terms of the 
rules of music. The same is true of the belief systems of the world’s great religions. Is music 
therefore the invisible bridge between science and religion?’ 


| would say absolutely. It seems to me that music speaks a quantum language — it automatically 
includes the knower in the known. The transcendent power of music is encoded in our genes. This if 
anything offers resounding support to the notion of an existential criticism of music....for Music and 
Existence would appear to be inseparable. 
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Chapter 2 DUAL VALUE RESPONSE 


| want to concentrate now on a short text which | regard as being crucial to an understanding of 
Wilson's philosophy, namely the article ‘Dual Value Response’...A new key to Nietzsche?” which was 
published in 1972 in the Machat Review for the University of Victoria in Canada and was 
subsequently anthologized by Howard Dossor in a collection of essays published in 1985 under the 
title The Bicameral Critic. (1) 


Ostensibly this is an article about the philosophy of Nietzsche. In reality it is an article about Wilson's 
own approach to the business of philosophising. 


The article opens with a quotation of Bertrand Russell which is to recur throughout Wilson” writings: 


‘| must, | must, before | die find some way to say the essential thing that is in me, that | have never 
said yet — a thing that is not love or hate or pity or scorn, but the very breath of life, fierce, and 
coming from far away, bringing into human life the vastness and the fearful passionless force of non- 
human things’. (2) 


The aim of philosophy for Wilson is to capture something of this fierce passionless force, in precisely 
the same way as a composer may capture it in a symphony, or Van Gogh when painting his Starry 
Night or Nijinsky dancing L’apres midi d’un faune. Early in the essay Wilson states ‘Philosophy is very 
closely related to music; and hardly at all to physics’. 


Now of course, writing as he was in 1972, Wilson was running directly counter to the whole thrust of 
modern philosophy, which ever since Wittgenstein stated ‘Whereof one cannot speak thereof one 
must be silent' (Tractatus 7), had been increasingly pursuing a reductionist stance, pursuing two 
distinct dead end routes — both of which were based on a critical misunderstanding of Wittgenstein - 
one of linguistic analysis for the sake of linguistic analysis a la A.J Ayer and the school of British 
Positivists, and the other being the route represented by Levi-Strauss’ structuralism, which 
eventually gave birth, even if by default, to Derrida’s Deconstructionism. 


In this climate Wilson’s determination to link philosophy with music and the other arts, as a means 
of accessing meaning, in the same way as a great artist or composer might do, seemed retrogressive 
not to say insanely anachronistic. And in a sense it was. For what Wittgenstein et al had done was to 
close the book on what it was considered permissible for language per se to express. 


So to even declare that you were creating a New Existentialism, using a means of expression which 
had already been identified as being outmoded, and unfit for purpose, was nothing short of 
intellectual suicide. 


But one cannot blame Wilson for this. He was only continuing what he had started with The 
Outsider. In that work he had signalled to the world that he was going to make a direct philosophical 
assault on the world with reference not just to other philosophers but to poets, novelists, mystics, 
dancers, warriors , indeed anybody that he felt had contributed something meaningful to Man’s 
eternal quest to understand himself. 


And for a short time it appeared not only as if the world was prepared to listen, but as if the world 
shared Wilson's passionate concern. But it quickly became apparent that this was solely because the 
intellectual community was dazzled by the ‘boy wonder’ aspect of his achievement, and let's face it, 
wasn't remotely interested in the content of the book or the depth of Wilson's concern. 


When Wilson followed up The Outsider within a matter of 18 months with Religion & the Rebel, 
thereby proving that he was in deadly earnest, the establishment was quick to make him realise his 
mistake. The same reviewers who had ensured The Outsider became a bestseller now condemned its 
sequel (an indispensable companion to the first book) as being almost beneath contempt. And 
Wilson was only re-established in the mainstream literary scene once he appeared to have forsaken 
all concern with a serious philosophical assault, and could safely be consigned to the lunatic fringe 
devoting himself to serial killers, poltergeists, scandals and The Daily Mail. 


Some Wilson scholars have seen the apparent volte face represented by The Occult as symptomatic 
of mauvais foi, and indicative that Wilson had finally capitulated and was willing to accept his proper 
station in life. However anybody having even the most rudimentary understanding of what Wilson 
was trying to do could not possibly subscribe to this view. 


As was already clear in The Outsider and was only further clarified in the ensuing volumes of The 
Outsider cycle Wilson was a philosopher of a very old school indeed; for he reserved the right to 
create a language of his own to express the intuitions that he knew he had to express. To this extent 
he was like a 20" century composer determined to write in the style of late Romanticism. 


The true artist is not creating for posterity. If he has any integrity he is creating for himself and his 
conscience. The first task for any artist is to find a language — a means of expression in which he feels 
able to express what he wants to say. And as David Moore has so brilliantly shown in his book 
Evolutionary Metaphors — Wilson’s language was the language of metaphor. All his life he was 
searching for and sharing metaphors that enabled him and his readers to make sense of the chaos of 
experience. 


And what he meant by the chaos of experience was encapsulated in a quote from Whitehead’s 
Adventure in Ideas that Wilson returned to many times: ‘Nothing can be omitted, experience drunk, 
experience sober, experience sleeping and experience waking etc.... (3) 


Nothing could be omitted.... 


Now the only way to make sure nothing is omitted is to make sure you tip everything into the 
pot....and this is precisely what Wilson did! 


Wilson was also fond of quoting Robert Graves ’Mine was no religious or philosophical theory, but a 
simple method of looking sideways at disorderly facts so as to make perfect sense of them’. (4) 


Wilson was always ‘looking sideways at disorderly facts’. 


A.N. Whitehead was second only to Nietzsche in importance for Wilson. As he made clear in Below 
the Iceberg it was Whitehead’s concepts of presentational immediacy (immediacy perception) and 
causal efficacy (meaning perception) that expressed a central dichotomy at the root of his own 
thinking. 


Presentational immediacy was all about life as we have to live it day by day, which is basically life as 
expressed by the rudiments of everyday language. Causal efficacy is about perceiving Plato's realm 
of Being (as opposed to the world as it is in a continuous state of Becoming) and requires the 
language of the poets and mystics, composers and artists, and - in Wilson's view - philosophers. 


This is what is critical to an understanding of Wilson: Wilson was using language to explicate the 
ineffable — in precisely the same way as would a poet, a composer or great artist — by bringing 
together whatever he could lay his hands to that would capture and induce in his readers precisely 
what Whitehead meant by meaning perception. To achieve his ends he employed what was in effect 
a collage technique. And this is where Dual Value Response comes in. 


Wilson, like Nietzsche, was frequently accused of being muddleheaded and contradicting himself. 
His answer would have been that this is of the very nature of Dual Value Response where black 
becomes white, good becomes evil and darkness becomes light. It has similarities with the 
cavoseniargizing that Porius describes in John Cowper Powys’ novel of that name (which we will 
discuss further in Chapter 7). Suffice to say here, it is above all about transcending the chronic 
separation of subject and object, self and not self, that characterises human consciousness, thus to 
facilitate a radical change of perspective. 


In his essay Wilson calls on Yeats’ poem Vacillation to express what he means by Dual Value 
Response: ‘While on the shop and street I gazed/ My body of a sudden blazed....etc’. Wilson used 
this poem frequently as illustrative of the peak experience; but it is much more than that. It is a 
poem about the transvaluation of values — a concept which was of course at the core of Nietzsche's 
philosophy. (See Chapter 15 for further discussion of Yeats' poem). 


For the moralists this is anathema; and there are those like Bertrand Russell who have refused to 
have any truck with it; but it is usually those who are stuck in ‘immediacy perception’ that refute it — 
Bertrand Russell was a prime example. In spite of having supplied Wilson with one of his favourite 
quotes re the fierce passionless force of far off things”, Russell was principally a rationalist, who for 
most of his life appeared to believe that the principle human values were encapsulated in reason 
and human decency, exemplified in the guides published by Allen & Unwin with titles such as 
Marriage and Morals and Why I Am NotA Christian. 


Those who care a jot about meaning perception know that meaning can only be accessed by 
abandoning all thought of morality and, by association, all the polarities by which we customarily 
lead our lives — those same polarities that keep us trapped in immediacy perception. 


For immediacy perception is predominantly about passing judgment upon our experience, and 
meaning cannot be attained while we stand in judgement , obsessively weighing up our options and 
opinions and making determinations that are always coming from an either /or perspective. 


Meaning can only be accessed by abandoning the ‘natural standpoint’, by accessing non ordinary 
states of consciousness, and embracing a Both/And attitude to our experience that obliterates our 
habitual addiction to Either/Or. 


But as we will see in Chapter 3, this Both/And way of looking at life is all but impossible if we expect 
to arrive at any conclusions about life and existence using language alone. Because language is based 
on alphabet and grammar and is only capable of dividing experience into either/or packets, into 


polarities, into opposites and dualities. And this we will see is the root cause for our alienation from 
experience. We expect to be able to grasp the essence of our experience through the intellect alone. 
And this is impossible. 


When the Bible says ‘In the beginning was the Word’ (John 1:1) what it really means is — in the 
beginning of human consciousness was the word. If we continue the quotation we find the nub of 
the problem:” In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God”, 
in other words in the beginning there was no separation between the Word (consciousness) and 
God — the two were one. But by slow degrees the word became separate from God and increasingly 
became solely the means by which we took control of our experience, which was the beginning of 
our alienation from ourselves and our lives; because the capacity to conceptualise separates us out 
from that which we perceive and that which we are. 


The aim of the New Existentialism was to heal this rift and Dual Value Response was a critical part of 
the armoury that Wilson accumulated. 


Dual Value Response is above all about transcending polarities. The problem with this is that it 
immediately removes all the foundations on which we imagine our lives to be founded: all moral 
certainties evaporate; all clear distinctions blur. 


If there is no good and no evil, no black and no white, no absolute standard of beauty, no absolute 
standard of what is right and wrong, how are we to structure our lives? Is this not the quickest way 
to lead to moral anarchy and chaos? This is clearly what concerned the likes of Bertrand Russell re 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. And what if we were to apply this to Wilson's own philosophy - where is 
there an end to moral relativism? 


The biggest objection must be: how is it then possible to say anything about anything? ls it notthe 
case then that the whole business of philosophising is a waste of time? Is not Wilson's own lifetime's 
endeavour an exercise in futility? For if nothing is what it is, where is the distinction between the 
‘worm’s eye view of consciousness’ and the 'bird's eye view of consciousness’? Where is the 
distinction between immediacy perception and meaning perception? Could there not be more 
meaning in this table I’m sitting at than in any ‘meaning’ my brain may like to confer upon it....? Is it 
not possible Heraclitus was right and the world of Becoming is all there is, while the world of Being is 
a mere fiction dreamed up by the mind of man, no different from Blake's Old Nobodaddy sat up 
upon his cloud passing judgement on all human affairs and sending the righteous to Heaven up in 
the clouds while consigning the unrighteous to the burning fiery furnace below....? 


These questions are the inevitable result of pondering with our rational intellects issues that are not 
susceptible to reason; and this was the true meaning of Wittgenstein's conclusion in Tractatus 7: 

7. Wovon man nicht sprechen kann, dariiber muss man schweigen. (“Whereof one cannot speak, 
thereof one must be silent.”) (5) 


What Wittgenstein apprehended was the fact that the history of philosophy has proved over and 
over again we cannot contemplate a three — or even four - dimensional universe with a two 
dimensional mind. 


This has been expressed admirably by the Austrian poet, playwright, and novelist Thomas Bernhard 
when he wrote: "If we observe ourselves, we are never observing ourselves but someone else. Thus 


we can never talk about self-observation, [for then] we are talking as someone we never are when 
we are not observing ourselves, and thus when we observe ourselves we are never observing the 
person we intended to observe but someone else.” 


This sentence captures perfectly the quagmire of linguistic semantics when applied to existential 
issues. 


| came across this quote in the extraordinary blog Brain Pickings from the poet Maria Popova. She is 
reviewing Mark Wittmann's book Altered States of Consciousness: Experiences Out of Time and Self 
(public library). She goes on to quote Virginia Woolf: 


“One can't write directly about the soul. Looked at, it vanishes.” And Popova comments ‘Far ahead 
of modern science, she (Woolf) understood that our experience of selfhood and the “soul” is largely 
rooted in our experience of time — that self and time are entwined in a shared elasticity. (6) 


This would have been incomprehensible to a man of Bertrand Russell’s disposition. Russell was a 
rationalist through and through who dedicated his life to seeking reasonable solutions to apparently 
unreasonable problems — no different from Richard Dawkins in our own day. 


The reason this sort of mentality rejects the philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche - just as it would as 
surely reject the philosophy of Colin Wilson - is that from within the parameters of a rationalist, by 
which read materialist, disposition there is no justification for the majority of the assertions being 
made. A rationalist disposition can only result in a materialist philosophy because it is locked into an 
Either/Or modus operandi where something is either right or it’s got to be wrong. There can be no 
grey areas. And until Heisenberg arrived with his uncertainty principle and Niels Bohr with his 
principle of complementarity, this was an axiom of all scientific thinking. (7) 


So where is there a way out? How do we get from an Either/Or philosophy to a Both/And 
philosophy? 


The answer for Wilson lies in velocity: 


‘Thinking is not a linear process that could be carried out by an adding machine; it depends upon 
insight, and insight depends on an upsurge of vital energy’, and he draws the reader’s attention to a 
plethora of studies, including Arthur Koestler’s Act of Creation, that have proven that sudden flashes 
of inspiration have been as responsible for scientific and evolutionary discoveries as the meticulous 
employment of carefully deployed Aristotelian logic. 


In another article from Maria Popova’s Brain Pickings she draws attention to a short animation from 
TED-Ed in which Natalya St. Clair, author of The Art of Mental Calculation, explores how Van Gogh’s 
“The Starry Night” sheds light on the concept of turbulent flow in fluid dynamics, one of the most 
complex ideas to explain mathematically and among the hardest for the human mind to grasp. It 
would seem that in his most psychotic episodes Van Gogh instinctively gave expression to a concept 
that had defeated even the mathematical genius of Heisenberg. (8) 


The central premise of the New Existentialism is that reason per se is not an adequate tool with 
which to analyse and resolve the central problems of human existence. Why? Because the results of 


rational discourse simply cannot account for all the facts — and never will. And by attempting to do 
so we are wasting our time, attempting to crack a nut with a pair of tweezers. 


The true justification for a phrase such as ‘upsurge of vital energy’ lies in Husserl's identification of 
the fact that ‘all perception is intentional’; and indeed Wilson states this unequivocally in Origins of 
the Sexual Impulse where he has just been discussing Blake's advocacy of free love: 


‘To express this in the language of phenomenology: if man is to broaden the limits of his 
subconscious intentionality, he must broaden his sexual experience. If man is not to allow his 
intentionality to impose upon himself and upon the world a deadening limitation, then he must 
regain control of his intentionality. This can be done by keeping in touch with the realm of 
intentionality — the subconscious — through aesthetic or sexual experience”. (9) 


In this passage there is a precise equivalence being suggested between intentionality, the 
subconscious and sexuality. 


Thus even the most apparently passive act of perception — my observing the landscape beyond my 
window when I look up from my laptop for instance — is actually an act of creation that is made 
possible by the millions of cells that combine to form my sense perceptions filtering and interpreting 
and reformulating all the information received from the billions of atoms that have combined to 
form the landscape which I am perceiving; and, if we accept Wilson's analysis, this is the same 
mechanism that lusts after a beautiful girl — or boy - creates a Beethoven symphony or writes a 
treatise on Ethics. It is only a question of degree. 


So yes, we can say this is an unconscious act of creation — one over which I have little conscious 
control - but it is still an act of creation nonetheless. And if it is an act of creation, if what | am 
perceiving is, partially at any rate, being created by me the perceiver, then it is all but impossible to 
draw a line between the two — between me the perceiver and that which is being perceived. 


Thus the New Existentialism would appear to deny any possibility of pure objectivity, the foundation 
stone of the scientific method; and this must inevitably imply that to be truly scientific we have to 
abandon the Aristotelian procedure as being a viable tool for taking cognisance of all the facts. 


Now there is nothing new in this. From the moment Copernicus proved that the Earth is not the 
centre of the universe in 1542 he also proved by inference that Man is not the deus ex machina he 
thought he was, and that we can only know the universe from our uniquely limited perspective. 


The Swiss philosopher Jean Gebser reckoned that the modern world emerged two centuries before 
Copernicus when the Italian poet Petrarch ascended Mont Ventoux in 1336 and first saw the world 
from a high place and thus began the process of perspectivising that has continued ever since. 


The reason we are so reluctant to abandon the Aristotelian procedure is that it is incontestable that 
the application of these same laws, of logic and of mathematics, has been responsible for the most 
intensive developments in human civilisation. The very same ‘close-upness’, that Wilson identifies as 
the reason for our existential malaise, is also largely responsible for advancing civilisation more in 
300 years than it has in the last 3000. Those that refute the Nietzschean/Wilsonian view have only to 
point to this fact. 


Wilson's answer to this would be that we may have made phenomenal advances in our control of 
the physical environment but we are as far as we ever were — in fact further that we ever were - 
from taking control of our own consciousness and finding a way to lead meaningful lives. 


In ‘Dual Value Response he writes: 


‘The theory of meaning that | am propounding in this essay states that meaning is perceived 
correctly and objectively only when the mind can perceive it from a distance, from above, like a bird. 
And this in turn requires a certain energy — in fact, a tremendous energy and drive. Early space 
rocket engineers worked out that a space vehicle would have to travel at seven miles per second to 
escape the earth’s gravity. And thought needs a comparable kind of speed and drive to escape its 
limitations and to become objective.....’close-upness’ deprives us of meaning, and human 
beings.....need a touch of the frenzy of Dionysius to make them snap out of their neurasthenic state, 


, 


to grasp their own possibilities and those of the world....’. 


There is a sense in which Wilson's entire life' s work could be seen as a commentary on Blake's 
dictum: ‘Energy is Eternal Delight’; and yet there can be no explanation in the 
materialist/reductionist paradigm for flashes of inspiration, and the upsurge of vital energy that 
accompanies the flash of inspiration, albeit this was precisely what Wilson was aiming to do. 


How do you quantify or justify ‘upsurge of vital energy’ in a way that will make scientific sense? Well 
nowadays (2018) there is a whole branch of psychology — ‘neuropsychology’ - that is doing its best to 
locate mechanisms of the brain, in the firing of neurons and synapses, and put every aspect of 
human psychological functioning onto a neurological base; but one suspects the whole endeavour is 
doomed to frustration similar to the ongoing attempts to identify the smallest particle of matter 
from which our universe is constructed. 


It is at this point in his essay that Wilson introduces the subject of sex and observes that Nietzsche 
was handicapped by the fact that Victorian prudery meant that he was unable to give sex the central 
place that it deserves in his philosophy. And he proceeds to make what may seem an apparently 
preposterous suggestion namely that Nietzsche’s philosophy of Will originated in the fact he was 
very highly sexed. He writes: 


‘| make this point because we ought to bear in mind that the sexual orgasm is the commonest form 
of the ‘dual value response’, the moment when the world is seen as if from a higher plane, when the 
negative becomes positive. Again | must emphasise the extreme nature of ‘dual value response’... 


He goes on to observe that while with most moralists such as Ibsen, Tolstoy or Russell ‘there is a 
plain and evident connection between everyday values and the values being suggested: people 
should be more honest, more compassionate, public spirited etc...’ in Nietzsche, as in DH Lawrence, 
there is a lack of this ‘connection’, a feeling of a gulf between the everyday standpoint and this 
vision of reality. 


And now he nails his colours to the mast: 


‘(Nietzsche’s) sense of ‘another standard of values’ — other in the most profound sense — is quite 
unconnected with any notion of God. And this, | would argue — indeed, | would state dogmatically — 
indicates that the standard is derived from sexual experience. | regard Nietzsche as a sexual mystic, 
in the same sense as Wedekind or Lawrence. There is no other type of experience, religious, moral, 
aesthetic, natural, that carries with it this insight of a standard of values that is alien, non-human, 
‘other’.’ 


Now is this just perversity? Does it say more about Wilson than about Nietzsche, or does it have 
something meaningful to say about the existential predicament? 


| would argue that it is of the essence when discussing the New Existentialism. | would argue that it 
is of the essence in understanding Wilson’s life work, in which the subject of sex plays a huge role 
and to which | shall be devoting a large part of this book. 


| consider that Wilson clearly intuited that the sexual impulse is equivalent with the life force itself 
and that it is responsible for most, if not all, of the world’s greatest cultural and creative 
achievements. | believe this explains, in spite of a temperamental aversion to them all, his ongoing 
fascination with DH Lawrence, Aleister Crowley and Wilhelm Reich — who were all sexual mystics in 
precisely the same way as he identified Nietzsche as being. 


The main point here is that sex, in common with the power of great music or psychedelic drugs, does 
not involve a shift in polarity, or morality for that matter, from ‘either’ to ‘or’, or from good to bad, 
but induces a complete change of perspective or, as Wilson writes in the essay, a change of focus 
and is of course usually equated with ‘an upsurge of energy’. 


Change of focus was actually endemic in Wilson’s way of philosophising. He refused to ever allow 
himself to get backed into a blind alley — in the way that he so clearly perceived Sartre and Camus 
had allowed themselves to be backed into a corner. 


Wilson would have approved Richard Tarnas’ description of modern philosophy: 


‘Of course modern philosophy has brought forth some courageous intellectual responses to the 
post-Copernican situation, but by and large the philosophy that has dominated our century and our 
universities resembles nothing so much as a severe obsessive-compulsive sitting on his bed 
repeatedly tying and untying his shoes because he never quite gets it right — while in the meantime 
Socrates and Hegel and Aquinas are already high up the mountain on their hike, breathing the 
bracing alpine air, seeing new and unexpected vistas’... (10) 


Wilson was not remotely interested in tying his shoe laces, but was determined all his life to make 
sure he was ‘breathing the bracing alpine air’; and what is interesting is to review how he did this. 


And it was partly by allowing himself to change perspective on every page of his books and his life. 
The reason he was often accused of being nothing more than a ‘cut and paste’ hack is because he 
used other thinkers and writers ruthlessly to bolster his argument and arrive at the fresh new 
conclusions he was always looking for. 


One of his favourite words was Insight. A typical entry in his audio notebooks will commence ‘I had 
an absolutely crucial insight...,’ as those who attended the First International Symposium will 


remember from hearing the extracts from Wilson's audio diaries played by Simon Brighton in his 
presentation. (11) 


And it's clear that for Wilson insight was the equivalent of the ‘upsurge of energy’, that lifted him 
above immediacy perception to a position from which he could swoop down on the ‘disorderly facts’ 
of existence. 


Every day he was having fresh insights and often they led back to a place he had already visited 
before, but equally they might lead him off on an entirely new trajectory. The 'cut and paste modus 
operandi (which incidentally he was employing long before cut and paste technology on computers 
had ever been thought of....) was a critical philosophical tool by which he kept himself airborne. 


And it depended upon this capacity to continually switch focus. Being a ‘hedgehog’, with one central 
idea obsessing him all his waking life, he was searching always for new angles, and perspectives from 
which to examine the Big Idea. (12) This also of course explains why he applied his intelligence to 
such an astonishing range of different subjects. 


Above all he was always searching for means by which to achieve lift off into that place of 
transcendence where the peak experience becomes the norm instead of the exception, and the 
reason he was apparently obsessed with sex can easily be explained by the fact it is the simplest way 
of achieving lift off. 


Wilson was fond of quoting Richard Wagner on the power of the arts to remove us from the 
common lot. But sex achieves the same thing with far less effort than artistic endeavour. Wilson 
writes: 


‘Sexual response is dual value response, by its basic nature. This is recognised in popular wisdom — 
for example, ‘A standing prick has no conscience.’ Sexual response is basically a kind of shock, as all 
pornography recognises. A man in a state of sexual excitement is aware that he is channelling forces 
that have no connection with his everyday ‘social’ personality. Sexual response is a spark leaping the 
gulf between our everyday standard of values and that ‘other’ standard, oddly ‘non-human’.’ 


From a prosaic point of view it could simply be stated that the sexual impulse knows nothing about 
morality — it abolishes all sense of what is right or wrong. It is felt to be a good for and of itself. This 
is undeniable, and from a moralistic point of view would be the end of the discussion; but it is the 
very fact that sex enables us easily to transcend our ‘thought riddled nature’, enables us to 
experience life fresh, as though for the first time, and above all, from Nietzsche’s standpoint enables 
us to say ‘Yes’ to life, that it deserves our attention. 


In ‘Dual Value Response’, Wilson acknowledges that it is ‘just possible’ that Nietzsche’s 
transvaluation came from his passion for music as much as from his hyper-sexuality. Equally it could 
be said that Nietzsche's passion for music originated from the same place as his hyper-sexuality — 
the two are indistinguishable. 


It is interesting that Wilson often appealed to musicians. David Bowie was famously a fan; Gary 
Lachman of Blondie fame has written what will almost certainly be considered the definitive 


biography for some time to come; and former Jack frontman Anthony Reynolds collaborated with 
Wilson on a fascinating album The World of Colin Wilson. 


Musicians’ lives are often led outside the bounds of conventional morality, because they instinctively 
uphold the same standard of values that Wilson upheld, which has nothing to do with bourgeois 
values, but elevates above all else the sense of otherness that comes, through the stimulation of sex, 
through great music, and through all non ordinary — other — states of consciousness. Musicians as a 
race inhabit this other world of values, because music, as Schopenhauer apprehended, is, of all the 
arts, the language most suited to the expression of otherness. 


In Chapter 1 I have commented how Wilson had a remarkably musical intelligence, using ideas 
polyphonically, rather than allowing himself to be straight jacketed into a rigidly rational discourse 
which he instinctively knew would defeat his purpose entirely. In Dual Value Response he 
comments: 


‘Nietzsche was forced to attack the linear philosophy of his time in the manner of a dive-bomber, 
swooping dangerously from above. This is the reason that Nietzsche’s work is fragmentary. It is not 
that his thought is disconnected; only that, since his own basic insight remains constant, he is 
always being irritated into pointing out the fallacy of current attitudes....His work is a series of 
brilliant guerrilla attacks....Nietzsche’s fundamental insight was a feeling about human beings and 
their relation to the world, to ‘life’. It was a vision in the sense that we speak of the vision of a 
painter or a novelist.’ (My italics) 


Wilson could have been writing about himself here. In the Introduction to The Sex Diary of Gerard 
Sorme he talks of attacking reality with a hatchet: '...when I think of Dostoyevsky and Wells, | think 
of a hatchet biting into a tree and making the chips fly, not an evasion of reality or a description of it, 
but an attack on it.... (13) 


And this is no different from Nietzsche’s ‘philosophising with a hammer’. Unlike most contemporary 
philosophers — in R Tarnas’ brilliant analogy - neither Nietzsche nor Wilson were prepared to spend 
any longer than absolutely necessary ‘tying their shoelaces’. 


The essay Dual Value Response is the clearest exposition of Colin Wilson’s own modus operandi that 
we have, and | believe provides the strongest clue to the root of his philosophical enterprise. 


Chapter 2 Dual Value Response Footnotes 


1 All quotes, unless otherwise stated, from ‘Dual Value Response’ — A new key to Nietzsche being 
Chapter 5 pages 95-109 of The Bicameral Critic Ashgrove Press Ltd 1985 


2 The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell London, 1968 page 87 
3 AN Whitehead Adventure in Ideas The Free Press 1967 Chapter XV page 226 
4 See Below the Iceberg Borgo Press 1998 page 136 


5 Wittgenstein Tractatus Kegan & Paul 1922 page 90 Proposition 7 


6 See https://www.brainpickings.org/2019/07/19/altered-states-of-consciousness-marc-wittmann 


7 Niels Bohr is often quoted as having made the extraordinarily Nietzschean statement: "The 
opposite of a correct statement is a false statement. But the opposite of a profound truth may well 
be another profound truth”, which is probably a misquote of a passage from Hans Bohr's 
contribution "My Father", published in Niels Bohr: His Life and Work 1967 page 328: 


‘Two sorts of truth: profound truths recognized by the fact that the opposite is also a profound 
truth, in contrast to trivialities where opposites are obviously absurd.’ From a Nietzschean 
perspective both statements are equally valid... 


8 See https://www.brainpickings.org/2014/11/13/van-gogh-starry-night-fluid-dynamics-animation 


9 Colin Wilson: Origins of the Sexual Impulse Granada Publishing 1978 page 93 
10 Richard Tarnas: The Passion of the Western Mind Pimlico 1996 page 421 


11 See: https://www.youtube.com/watch ?v=h4ZHPy66dEA&list=PLTgByjnbJ87qVyAfb9jsUuu- 
xx8AcmP9W&index=3 ) 


12 The distinction coined by Sir Isaiah Berlin, that Wilson often alluded to, that distinguishes 
between thinkers who know one thing (hedgehogs) and thinkers who know many different things 
(foxes). 


13 See Colin Wilson: The Sex Diary of Gerard Sorme Preface page 14 Granada Publishing 1980. 
Wilson’s original title for this book was Man Without A Shadow, and henceforth this is how it will be 
referred to in this book, though the most commonly available published editions are the one 
credited here and the American edition entitled Sex Diary of a Metaphysician 


Chapter 3 THE OTHER MODE 


Wilson concludes Beyond the Outsider with the unequivocal statement ‘The way forward lies 
through the development of language’, (1) and in Introduction to the New Existentialism Chapter 4 is 
devoted to the subject ‘Language and Values’; and the conclusion is: 


‘The ‘new language’ of existentialism will be created out of a patient attempt at phenomenological 
description of man’s inner states, particularly the abnormal inner states that can be induced by 
drugs or by mental illness’. (2) 


And he goes on to indicate that this work is already under way in the work of existentialist 
psychologists like Boss, Binswanger, Straus, Frankl, Caroso, Laing & Maslow. (The last of course came 
to occupy a central place in Wilson’s thinking). 


The critical line here is ‘particularly the abnormal inner states that can be induced by drugs or by 
mental illness’, and if we review the panoply of Outsiders that Wilson reviews through his first two 
books we can see that every one of them could be identified as being under the influence of either 
drugs or mental illness. Particularly pertinent is the instance of Rimbaud who argued for a systematic 
derangement of the senses. (3) 


Wilson admitted to being ‘a stranger to revelation’ but he knew that revelation was of the essence 
when it came to Man realising his full potential. In a passage in Man Without A Shadow where 
Sorme has just used these precise words he acknowledges that he has experienced moments of 
‘power consciousness’ through sex and reflects: 


BA | despair when I think of the inability of my language to fix their meanings. Yet it can be done; 
we can create new language, and language and sex will become allies, language clarifying and 
purifying the sexual impulse, sex powering language to achieve a new complexity. (4) 


It is debatable to what extent Wilson at the end of his career still felt this was a realistic objective. 


Already in Introduction to the New Existentialism, Wilson's summation of the philosophy he had 
been developing through the five books of the Outsider cycle, he is acknowledging something 
essential about the limitations of ordinary language. He writes: 


‘Our ordinary language is definite because it has a scaffolding of everyday experience around it, and 
this scaffolding acts as a co-ordinate system, enabling one to define any point with a certain 
precision. But to give a new word a definite meaning, one has to erect a system of scaffolding to 
support it....’ (5) 


And in his last published book, Superconsciousness, he refers to the work of the mathematician Kurt 
Gódel who showed that in any system ‘there are always certain truths that cannot be proved within 
the system; they can only be proved within a larger system still, a meta system...And within that 
meta-system there are again truths that cannot be proved — and so on ad infinitum’. (6) 


In other words all human systems of knowledge, whether mathematical, linguistic, philosophical or 
merely experiential operate from within a system of matrices. Something can only ever be true from 


within the matrix - or the scaffolding, to use Wilson's earlier analogy - that you happen to find 
yourself working within. 


This should not be cause for despair, but it does very clearly identify that there can be no ultimate 
language capable of expressing everything that there is to be expressed — without recourse to a 
meta-system. 


| have suggested (see Chapter 1) that music is just such a meta- system for ordinary language, and, 
as we have seen, a meta-system that actually precedes language from an evolutionary perspective, a 
language that expresses much that is inexpressible in mere words. 


In Introduction to the New Existentialism Wilson cites the case of the poet Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
who started out as a gifted poet producing Rimbaudesque lyrics that quickly established his 
reputation, but who quickly became disillusioned with language as a means of expressing anything 
essential. (7) 


What Wilson doesn't point out is that Hofmannsthal became the chosen librettist for Richard Strauss 
and in so doing ceded the responsibility of expressing anything essential to a composer of genius. 
Hofmaansthal will almost certainly be remembered by posterity principally as R. Strauss’ librettist 
rather than as a poet in his own right. His lack of faith in his own chosen mode of expression 
ultimately consigned him to the status of a second rate poet, though liberated him to become a 
librettist of genius, and in so doing unleashed the genius of another artist. 


Hofmannsthal discovered that a great composer like R Strauss could express things about the human 
condition in music with an immediacy that would never be possible solely from the Either/Or 
perspective of linguistic semantics - for words are only signifiers of reality. 


When Kierkegaard entitled his youthful masterpiece Either/Or he was ostensibly referring to the 
choice facing each human being between a hedonistic or an ethical approach to life. In reality he was 
exposing the whole universe of polarities by which human existence is circumvented. Ultimately he 
was observing that we make a critical mistake in assuming that we are floundering in a welter of 
polarities for in truth there is only one polarity — and that is encoded in our way of seeing, our way of 
thinking, of interpreting the lives we find ourselves living. This polarity is a way of regarding the 
world dictated by the internal structures of language and cognition. 


Noam Chomsky reckoned that there is just one linguistic substrate from which all languages 
originate and that the structure of language is biologically determined in the human mind and hence 
genetically transmitted. He therefore argues that all humans share the same underlying linguistic 
structure, irrespective of socio-cultural differences. 


Now all languages by necessity are rooted in polarity — in a dualistic stance towards existence. Only 
thus is it possible to articulate anything about anything. Thus if it is the case there is just one 
linguistic substrate from which all languages originate and that the structure of language is 
biologically determined in the human mind and hence genetically transmitted, it follows that this 
substrate must be rooted in polarity — in the tendency to divide the world and our experience of it 
out into opposing parcels in order the better to take control of it. For this is how language functions. 
From the moment we make a proposition, we automatically place that proposition in the context of 
an opposing proposition — whether we're aware of it or not. 


In examining what did and didn't work in the human machine Wilson was consistently uncovering 
what Viktor Frankl made central to his psychology — namely that human beings are principally 
motivated by meaning, and deprived of it they flounder. But what is meaningful does not arise out 
of our capacity to conceptualise and articulate, that is, it does not arise out of language per se. What 
is meaningful to us is inextricably linked to our sense of values. And values are acquired through our 
experience of life at all levels — physical, emotional and intellectual. Above all values are dictated by 
what matters to us. 


If our theory is correct, that alienation occurs as an inevitable result of our capacity for identifying 
and articulating, then it can be seen Chomsky's theory would seem to suggest that the tendency to 
alienation, which arises always from an either/or perspective, may be physically encoded. Could it be 
this is the something Wilson was referring to when he said "There's something wrong with human 
beings?’, namely a genetic predisposition to alienation? 


The Other Mode is about accessing meaning and meaning cannot be accessed from an Either/Or 
perspective. It can only be accessed from a Both/And perspective. But if Chomsky’s theory is correct 
it would seem we are genetically primed to view the world from an either/or perspective — making 
the Other Mode often seem almost impossible to access. 


It must follow therefore that the Both/And way of looking at things cannot be achieved from a 
purely rational perspective, that is by using the very faculty through which the bifurcation has 
occurred in the first place. It is thus well nigh impossible to articulate an all inclusive sense of 
meaning in language; only the greatest poets and philosophers have even come close. 


Wilson knew this. In Man Without A Shadow Sorme reflects in a moment of supreme insight: 


‘Nothing we can say about life cannot be negated by another statement that appears equally true. 
Our moods and mental climates are more changeable than England’s weather.’ (8) 


The conclusion must be the Other Mode is rooted in a non rational way of looking at things, that is: 
it cannot be conceptualised; though Wilson spent a lifetime attempting to do just that... 


Why do we talk about the ‘other mode’? Is not the ‘other mode’ about annihilating all polarities, all 
distinctions, all otherness, and feeling only with? Is it not about removing ourselves from what 
Husserl called ‘the natural standpoint’ — a misnomer if ever there was one, for this ‘natural 
standpoint’, our customary way of looking at the world, the standpoint from which most human 
beings negotiate their way through the world, is about as far from Nature as it would be possible to 
be. Husserl’s ‘natural standpoint’ is a condition of unawareness and comes about as a direct result of 
our being physically programmed to bifurcate the world we arrive in from the moment we come to 
self consciousness; it is about being locked in an abstract universe inside our heads that keeps us 
separated from what could genuinely be referred to as the natural standpoint of a bird, a cat or a 
fish. 


The other mode is thus always linked to states of feeling that transcend the ordinary — to the 
orgasm experience, the peak experience - which can only be articulated through inference. It cannot 
be captured from a purely dualistic perspective. 


Wilson states this most clearly in one of the five chapters of his first autobiography Voyage to a 
Beginning that were only published in America. The Chapter was entitled ‘Insights’ and was 
eventually made available to English readers by the indefatigable Colin Stanley who published all five 
chapters in two pamphlets, through his publishing house Paupers’ Press in 1991 to commemorate 
Wilson's 60* birthday. On page 60 of ‘Sex, America and other Insights’ Wilson writes: 


*...The peculiar glory of the human mind is its ability to move in a stepwise progression: that is to say 
that when it confronts a problem, it treats it as a series of steps, and surmounts the problem by 
climbing step by step. Now I have pointed out that the problems of philosophy, as distinct from 
those of everyday life or mathematics, cannot be attacked on this logical principle. They look 
insoluble to discursive thought. You seem to exhaust them; you certainly exhaust yourself, and yet 
they remain untouched. They can be attacked only by varying consciousness itself (my italics). Then 
consciousness achieves the 'peak experience”, you suddenly become aware that there are new roads 
to the heart of the problem.” 


And he concludes: 


‘This means that philosophy cannot be used in the same way as science — or at least, in the way an 
engineer would solve the problem of building a bridge over a ravine. It requires that other element, 
the intensity. A man without this ability is not qualified to be a philosopher (which of course rules 
out 90 percent of all philosophers). Without a certain glow of intensity, philosophy is like a car 
without gasoline’. (9) 


From this perspective a poem is a much more efficient means of capturing reality than a 
philosophical textbook will ever be. Why? Because the poem does not rely solely on the precise 
culturally agreed meaning of each of the words employed but uses language in the same way as the 
composer uses notes, as instances of vibration, that when combined create a meaning beyond any 
meaning that can be precisely stated, and thus can convey something of the intensity of the poet’s 
inspiration. 


In Religion and the Rebel Wilson wrote: 


‘One cannot talk about the real issues of life: one can only show them. Critical language, discursive 
language, has no meaning other than its logical meaning. But consider Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, 
Rilke’s Orpheus Sonnets, Eliot’s Ash Wednesday. This language has a meaning quite apart from the 
‘logical syntax’ of the sentences. ‘True poetry can communicate before it is understood’, Eliot wrote 
in his essay on Dante. And one can go further, and say: What true poetry can communicate cannot 
be expressed in ordinary language.’ (10) 


The Chinese symbol of the Tai ki, which was adopted by the nuclear physicist Niels Bohr as his 
symbol — see illustration — expresses a fundamental truth about life which Jean Gebser wrote about 
in his magnum opus The Ever Present Origin: 
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‘Each half of the symbol contains the other pole, the dark containing a light spot, the light containing 
a dark one. Darkness and light, in other words are not just complements of one another, but, seen in 
itself, each also contains the other. (11) 


This sense of the infinite complexity of human consciousness was far more present in Wilson's early 
work than in the later work. Indeed it is of the essence in The Outsider and its successor Religion and 
the Rebel (which would still be the book of all Wilson's books that I would want to take to a desert 
island with me) and in the novels Ritual in the Dark and Man Without A Shadow. 


Thereafter increasingly it would seem Wilson's obsession was not so much to express the complexity 
as to explicate it; and I do believe that this was because he had found the solution for himself. He 
was living his ideal of what a human life should be — dedicated to his books and his music - and he 
wanted to share what he had discovered. But the problem presented itself: the more you explicate 
a thing the more you bifurcate, and the more you bifurcate the further you get from your objective, 
which for the artist is always to give expression to the soul's holistic understanding of the universe. 


Increasingly it seemed as though Wilson was moving towards a Wellsian utopian vision further and 
further removed from the turbulent world of the human heart which became exclusively identified 
with the shadow side. Yeats’ foul rag and bone shop of the heart’ became identified with serial 
killers, sex maniacs and fake messiahs while the ideal world of man would be that that he created in 
his science fiction novels, where the emotional mess has been sanitised and contained. 


There was therefore a total polarisation of human experience into the evolutionary on the one hand 
and the unacceptably messy, uncontrollable and unacceptable on the other hand. (Early in his career 
Wilson had given eloquent expression to this dichotomy in the novel The World of Violence.) 


And this | would contend is an inevitable outcome of the attempt to explicate that which is 
fundamentally inexplicable. 


Wilson was at his best when expressing his awareness of complexity rather than attempting to 
explicate it, in spite of the fact his capacity for explication was extraordinary. Inevitably something is 
lost in the act of explaining — there is a reduction of the original complexity to manageable 
proportions. How else is it possible to explicate? 


Wilson knew this. When he wrote "For me [fiction] is a manner of philosophizing ... Philosophy may 
be only a shadow of the reality it tries to grasp, but the novel is altogether more satisfactory. | am 
almost tempted to say that no philosopher is qualified to do his job unless he is also a novelist ... | 
would certainly exchange any of the works of Whitehead or Wittgenstein for the novels they ought 
to have written”, he was acknowledging the limitations of explication and the necessity to 
concentrate on expression. (12) 


The novel can contain an infinite number of shades of meaning that are only available otherwise to 
the poet, songwriter or musician. And indeed Wilson did on several occasions express the wish that 
he had been a musician. 


The whole point about the paintings of Van Gogh, the novels of Hermann Hesse, the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, the performances of a great dancer like Nijinsky - all those tortured geniuses who feature 
so prominently in The Outsider — is that they were expressing something of the totality of what it is 
to be a human being. They were creating out of the totality of themselves — which included not just 
the technical precocity that made them so extraordinary, but most pertinently all their visceral, 
emotional, intellectual and physical experience of life. 


One begins to see the size of the problem Wilson was attempting to resolve: taking his cue from 
Nietzsche in developing the New Existentialism he was effectively debunking the whole philosophical 
endeavour as practised since the days of the early Greeks. In every one of his books he was stating 
categorically that life cannot be captured or expressed in purely dualistic terms and that what was 
needed was for the philosopher to assume the mantle of the artist and find a way to embrace every 
aspect of human experience, physical emotional and intellectual. (13) 


While it might appear that Wilson was debunking the whole endeavour of philosophy in fact he was 
demonstrating through his work the only way, in his view, in which philosophy can, or should be, 
practised — that is through employing every conceivable means, including calling upon every thinker 
that has preceded you, all the arts, all the sciences , the whole panoply of human knowledge and 
experience to which you have access in order to draw general conclusions that equate with your 
own subjective experience ... 


This is the true meaning of bird’s eye consciousness — the capacity to soar above the human world - 
to soar above the world of polarity — the two are synonymous, Nietzsche’s human all too human. 


By 2008 when Wilson was interviewed by Gil Dekel he was openly sceptical of the capacity for 
everyday language to express abstruse varieties of experience. Dekel asked him: 


‘You also mentioned that the visionaries cannot express their experiences fully in words. Do you 
think that language is limited? Are there additional or better tools we could use?’ 


And Wilson replies: 


‘Pretty obvious. What is the difference between a taste of an orange and a taste of tangerine...? 
There are so many hundreds of things that you cannot express in words. 


Of course, the main thing we can't express in words is the vision that Proust called ‘le moment 
bienheureuse’, these strange moments of absolute pure joy which Marcel experiences in Swann's 
Way as he tastes the biscuit dipped in her tea, and is suddenly flooded in total affirmation. He 
actually says exactly this; that we think that we have taken everything into account, so to speak, in 
adding up what life is all about, and then in these moments suddenly you discover that there are 
millions of things that you have forgotten that are tremendously important. The trouble with human 
beings of course is that they actually become suicidal because they forget these things. Our real 
problem is what Heidegger calls forgetfulness of existence. We just forget...’ (14) 


There seems to be here a tacit acknowledgement that ordinary everyday language can only make 
gestures and provide metaphors for Reality and is principally significant as a means of reminding us 
of what is important - which is beyond the power of words to express. 


‘Language is not accurate, for the most part. A sentence like ‘the cat sat on the mat’ may be 
accurate enough; but as soon as we try to express an idea of any complexity, we have to start relying 
on metaphor and gesture. (By gesture, | mean the word that is not quite accurate, but points in the 
direction of the meaning it wishes to convey) (15) 


The year previously to the Dekel interview (2007) Wilson had written in the Epilogue to his book The 
Angry Years: 


‘Reality is a flow. A positivist would say that the beauty of a sunset is a purely subjective feeling, 
whose reality is energy vibrating in space. He would also say that a symphony consists of sound 
waves in the air. These two examples make us aware that when we try to grasp reality with the 
mind we falsify it. Even to try is like trying to pick up a peeled soft-boiled eggs with fire-tongs. Our 
most valuable and important experiences cannot be grasped with thought, only with intuition’ (16) 


Now this might seem an extraordinary statement coming from a writer who spent a lifetime 
vaunting the importance of the intellect and spent most of his working life trying to ‘grasp reality 
with the mind’. But | do believe it is of the essence when trying to understand the New 
Existentialism; because what Wilson is saying is that Sartre et al left out whole swathes of experience 
that cannot be grasped by the mind alone. The inference must be that we must look elsewhere if 
we are to find a means to connect with reality. 


Wilson knew that the answer to life failure did not reside in his own obsessive brand of 
intellectualism. He once wrote ‘Intellect on its own is a triviality.’ (17) 


In Origins of the Sexual Impulse he wrote, having just quoted Nietzsche re the Will to Power: 


‘In Gurdjieff’s ‘well-balanced man’, the striving for sexual power is only one line of struggle towards 
‘higher evolution’. The despair of philosophers and mystics springs from perception of the power of 
the ‘repeating mechanism’, which prevents maturity on an intellectual and emotional, as well as on 
a sexual level. One has only to read the work of HG Wells to become aware of a monstrous appetite 
for ideas, a vital enthusiasm. When this kind of enthusiasm has a strong emotional component it 


tends towards religion, or a kind of poetic idealism, as in Shelley, Wordsworth, Blake. But one only 
has to read about the lives of these men to realise that their ‘idealistic’ experience was as heavily 
taxed by the life force as De Sade's sexual experience; that is to say, it was as inadequate as sexual 
experience to serve as a ladder towards ‘godhead’.’ 


Wilson might have been writing about himself here, for as we will see his work was emotionally 
driven, and he certainly had a ‘monstrous appetite for ideas’; but he knows that ideas on their own 
are not enough. He continues: 


*...the battle against the ‘repeating mechanism’ is conducted on many levels. The healthy and well- 
adjusted man (assuming for the moment that he could exist) would conduct his war against the 
‘partial nature of consciousness’ on many fronts.....the Nietzschean ‘Will to Power’, the craving for 
complete consciousness, expresses itself on several levels. But it is always a striving to overcome the 
repeating mechanism. (18) 


In other books Wilson was fond of quoting from Whitehead's Adventures of Ideas and this is surely 
the capacity he writes about here — the need to include everything: 


"Nothing can be omitted, experience drunk and experience sober, experience sleeping and 
experience waking, experience drowsy and experience wide-awake, experience self-conscious and 
experience self-forgetful, experience intellectual and experience physical, experience religious and 
experience sceptical, experience anxious and experience care-free, experience anticipatory and 
experience retrospective, experience happy and experience grieving, experience dominated by 
emotion and experience under self-restraint, experience in the light and experience in the dark, 
experience normal and experience abnormal.’ (19) 


But there is a problem, namely the fact that Nature seems to have set a definite limit on what it is 
possible for any one human being to experience in terms of ‘enlightenment’. Wilson uses the 
analogy of a thermostat that is determined to control the room temperature. It certainly sounds as 
though he writes from personal experience when he continues: 


‘We hope continually for a steadily rising flood of consciousness, a flood that arises from some 
insight of intuition, and invades the brain with a sense of ‘otherness’, other places, other people, 
other experiences, and new relations between half forgotten pieces of experience. But the 
thermostat switches off. It is like a miserly matron who holds the keys to the pantry, and who will 
only dole out minute quantities of food, enough to keep us from starving.’ (20) 


Eventually of course Wilson was to arrive at a definition of this ‘sense of otherness’ with his concept 
of Faculty X. 


In his later years Wilson was increasingly investigating, in books like From Atlantis to the Sphinx and 
Atlantis and the Kingdom of the Neanderthals, other ways of being, represented by the ancient 
Egyptians and the Navaho Indians, and appeared to be turning his back on his earlier preoccupation 
with phenomenology and intentionality; but | believe this was an illusion and that in reality there 
never was a departure let alone a conflict. 


He always maintained there was no conflict. When Rapatahana took him to task for his apparently 
having slipped into New Age issues Wilson replied precisely to this effect; but I’m not sure he ever 
explained clearly why there might appear to be a conflict in the first place. 


My sense is that Wilson took ‘bird’s eye consciousness’ so much for granted himself that he never 
quite appreciated the mechanisms by which that state was reached — a bit like a natural singer who 
can't begin to understand why some people are incapable of producing their voices to make 
beautiful sounds that other people might want to listen to. 


In short I think Wilson undervalued the physical and the role that the body had to play in achieving 
transcendent states of consciousness - in spite of acknowledging throughout his career the power of 
sex and the role of the sexual orgasm as a quick fix means of achieving transcendent states. This was 
a curious blind spot which I think helps to explain his highly ambiguous attitude towards sexual 
mystics like Henry Miller, DH Lawrence and Wilhelm Reich. 


This insight crystallised for me when I came across an article Steve Taylor wrote for the Abraxas 
magazine, where he wonders why it was that Wilson was so averse to DH Lawrence. Taylor finds this 
incomprehensible, since there are so many similarities between the two - not least the 

transcendist preoccupation and the need for more life in order to achieve a new way of seeing. 
Wilson equated Lawrence with Rousseau and a regressive back-to-nature stance that was anathema 
to him, and yet the whole issue of the sexual impulse was clearly central to Wilson's 
philosophy.....and whichever way you look at it you can't divide the sexual impulse from the life of 
the body. Nor can you divide the life of the mind from the life of the body. (21) (22) 


One of the rare occasions where Wilson gives DH Lawrence his proper due is in The Occult where he 
writes: 


‘D. H. Lawrence describes Lady Chatterley's sensations after lovemaking: 'As she ran home in the 
twilight the world seemed a dream; the trees in the park seemed bulging and surging at anchor ona 
tide, and the heave of the slope to the house was alive. 


‘All Lawrence's work is concerned with the need for civilisation to take a new direction, to 
concentrate upon the development of these 'other' powers instead of continuing to develop the 
intellect. It is not a matter of sinking into a kind of trance, a passive state of 'oneness with nature, 
like the cows Walt Whitman admired so much. The nature of which Lady Chatterley is aware as she 
runs home sounds more like those late canvases of Van Gogh in which everything is distorted by 
some inner force — by Russell's 'breath of life, fierce and coming from far away, bringing into human 
life the vastness and fearful passionless force of non-human things.' (23) 


In L'amour, the Ways of Love’ (1970) Wilson was to write "Sex is not the interaction of personalities 
but impersonalities. It is the wind that turns waves into an explosion of surf”. (24) 


The quote of Bertrand Russell with which I opened this book occurs throughout Wilson's writings 
from The Occult onwards and I believe is the clue to the meaning of the New Existentialism; and it 
has to do with the ‘taking the world into your own soul’, (to quote the Steppenwolf as Wilson does 
in The Outsider) — not just the world but the entire created universe of which we are a part - and 
identifying with it. 


In Below the Iceberg in his essay ‘A Brief History of French Philosophy’, explaining the insufficiency of 
Auguste Comte’s positivism, which became all too clear when Comte had a total mental breakdown 
Wilson writes: 


‘The crisis made him aware that Man has deep emotional needs which cannot be satisfied by the 
worship of mere reason — or even of art. Man has a craving to open his soul to the whole universe, 
to be flooded by a feeling of awe and wonder, to lose his individuality in the contemplation of 
something greater than himself’. (25) 


And | think it is this sense of the infinite strangeness and mystery of the universe that explains the 
fascination Wilson had with the Occult. In a chapter of his biography of Wilson entitled ‘Our Other 
Self’ Gary Lachman writes: 


‘Wilson felt that fixing the seat of paranormal activity— or the unconscious mind, for that matter— 
in some specific location in the brain is really not that important. What is important is to recognize 
that we are really two, that along with our everyday rational self, there is also another, unknown 
self. This unknown self is involved not only in paranormal phenomena but also in what Wilson calls 
the “other mode of consciousness,” the deeper, more relational consciousness responsible for our 
poetic, aesthetic, and mystical experiences.’ (26) 


Recently Anthony Peake has postulated the existence of a daemon that co-habits our mortal body 
and guides us through our lives if we allow it to. This is of course nothing new — and Peake itemises 
many instances throughout history of poets and philosophers who have relied upon their Daemon 
for inspiration — Socrates and Goethe are only the most obvious. (Interestingly this is a 
rationalisation of something the author Phillip Pullman - an ardent fan of Wilson’s work - makes 
central in his Dark Materials Trilogy). The daemon is only another name for the other self. 


| recently coined the term sublunary (literally: under the moon) to describe what Granville-Barker 
called the ‘Secret Life’ — the life of the individual that exists beyond any of the day to day 
interactions in the mundane world. It was observing my cat one night in the garden under the moon 
that made me think of the expression. 


We all have a secret life that is sub — lunary; in more common parlance it is the subjective level - the 
level that is below and beyond the objective: the inner world through which we connect with 
ourselves and the universe, as opposed to the objective self with which we connect with the world 
beyond ourselves, the mundane world of getting and spending and surviving on the planet. 


This is what distinguishes the human being from all other creatures on the planet. As we have seen 
we are bifurcated from the moment that we can look in a mirror and say ‘I am’. 


My cat exists purely as one. She does not know that she is. She does not look in the mirror. She just 
is. She knows that she needs to eat and excrete but she doesn’t reflect on it — she just senses it. She 
is a little bundle of appetites. She knows that she likes a cuddle; but she is not conscious of the fact. 
She is impelled from without (or within — whichever way you look at it); she is impelled by her 
appetites. Her life is almost entirely autonomic. And yet she is connected; by the very fact that she is 


not conscious. Thus it could be said that being conscious- or more accurately being self-conscious - 
and being connected are totally exclusive of each other. 


It would seem that you can only have one or the other: the sub-lunary, or subjective, state is the 
state of being connected; the self conscious state is a state of alienation. This is the conclusion of the 
old existentialism: we are adrift in the universe, life is absurd, we are absurd, it is meaningless that 
we live and meaningless that we die, we can never find a way of being connected because by the 
fact of being human — ergo self conscious - we are automatically disconnected. 


And yet this in itself is a logical error; because when we look at ourselves from an evolutionary 
perspective we can see that we have all that my cat has and a whole lot more. If I so choose I could 
live my life precisely as my cat lives her life. | could find somebody or something to support me and 
live my life entirely on an autonomic level. 


Indeed this is what most human beings do when they go out in search of a job or a wealthy partner 
that will resolve the issue of subsistence and allow them to live their lives at an entirely autonomic 
level. | have seen it over and over in the case of people who have worked all their lives to earn 
enough to retire early and do what they want. When it comes to retirement their lives become a 
round of committee meetings and holidays abroad and they very soon die of boredom. 


What the New Existentialism is saying is that this is a waste of what it is to be human; that we are 
capable of so much more; and this is also the conclusion of existential psychology, certainly of Viktor 
Frankl’s logo therapy, that says that in order to be fully functional human beings we have to have a 
sense of meaning — we have to feel that our lives are meaningful, that it is meaningful that we live 
and meaningful that we die; and we can see that this sense of meaning cannot be accessed by the 
intellect alone; because it is this very faculty of intellect, of rationality, that disconnects us, that cuts 
us off from the source of ‘ power, meaning and purpose’. 


And this is where the New Existentialism goes beyond the old existentialism. 


What Wilson is actually saying - almost in spite of himself - is that in order to become fully human we 
have to re-connect with the sublunary self, our subjectivity, which is responsible for accessing the 
other mode, and this can only be done through the experience of transcendence, which in turn can 
only come through the peak experience, through non ordinary states of consciousness. And these in 
turn can only be achieved through changing our intrinsic chemistry, through addressing the nervous 
system that is responsible for our entire experience of life: the ‘new language’ of existentialism will 
be created out of a patient attempt at phenomenological description of man’s inner states, 
particularly the abnormal inner states that can be induced by drugs or by mental illness’, - and thus 
enable us to bypass the self consciousness that keeps us separated from our deepest selves and the 
rest of the universe. (27) 


The reason | use my cat as an example of sublunary consciousness is that it is so clear to me in the 
instance of a cat that the cat automatically possesses what Whitehead calls an ‘absoluteness of self 
enjoyment’. This is all that motivates her: to be at all times in a state of quiescence almost to the 
point of ecstasy. 


When I stroke my cat every cell in her body responds to the touch. She revels in the sensation. She is 
ecstatic in the true sense of the word - removed from herself, removed from her normally vacant 


state of just being - to a state of actual enjoyment of her being. Intellectual man has almost entirely 
lost this capacity; yet on the evolutionary scale we have all the capacities of the cat — and how much 
more. The aim of the New Existentialism may not be a Rousseauesque return to nature but the 
implications of the peak experience, the orgasm experience et al, invite the realisation that we still 
have the capacity to enjoy our lives in the same way as does the cat, and that paradoxically this is a 
critical part of realising our full potential as human beings. 


In his essay on Whitehead in Religion and the Rebel Wilson quotes from an essay of Whitehead's 
called ‘Immortality’ in which he wrote: 


‘Our sense-experiences are superficial, and fail to indicate the massive self-enjoyment derived from 
internal bodily functioning. Indeed human experience can be described as a flood of self-enjoyment, 
diversified by a trickle of conscious memory and conscious anticipation’ (28) 


The problem is we become so stuck in our heads we cease to be aware of ‘the massive self- 
enjoyment derived from internal bodily functioning’ with which our days are filled. 


Wilson comments ‘Whitehead’s way of expressing it is so flat and matter-of-fact that the startling 
content of this sentence is likely to escape us’ and goes on to equate it with three of his (Wilson’s) 
favourite analogies for life affirmation Kirilov’s ‘everything is good’, Mearsault’s ‘I was happy still’ 
and Yeats’ ‘my body of a sudden blazed’ (29) 


Later in this book we will look at how Tantric yoga and meditation aim to reconnect us with this 
‘pipe of flesh’ that we inhabit, the better to reconnect us with ‘the massive self-enjoyment derived 
from internal bodily functioning’. 


These reflections suggest irresistibly that it is a mistake to think that our salvation lies solely ina 
greater and greater development of intellectuality, as might be inferred from many of Wilson’s 
writings, for this only serves to increase our sense of alienation from our existence. 


In one of the most important passages of his biography of Wilson Gary Lachman summarizes the 
importance of the ‘other mode’. He equates the rational brain with the left hemisphere of the brain 
and the other mode with the right — as was Wilson’s wont for much of his career: 


AO we are now in a position where we can regain our lost inheritance, while not giving up our new 
advantages. It is precisely the left brain that looks into its past and tries to understand it; the right 
brain is generally happy in the moment. The left brain can contemplate itself— something, Wilson 
suspects, our communally conscious ancestors were most likely not able to do. By doing this, we can 
see what our ancestors have to offer us and we can learn how to achieve it ourselves. And, as Wilson 
has shown in dozens of ways by now, this other mode of consciousness is ours for the taking, more 
or less. It is the knowledge that it is at hand that is important. And if, as seems accurate, we can 
define a peak experience as a sudden bird's-eye view of what we already possess, then the third 
force that will push us out of the deadlock that western consciousness has been in for some time isa 
kind of peak experience on a global scale. This, Wilson says, is the "next step in human evolution,” 
and, he adds, "it has been happening for the past 3,500 years.” (30) 


In other words the aim of the New Existentialism is to help us become conscious of all that we have 
become through centuries of evolution, and realise our possibilities rather than squander them 
through failure to understand what we have and what we are. 


From this perspective Wilson's entire lifework can be seen as a gigantic footnote to the work of G.I. 
Gurdjieff and his injunction to 'understand the machine”. 
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COLIN WILSON AND THE OTHER MODE: 


A NEW LOOK AT THE NEW EXISTENTIALISM 


PART 2 


EVOLUTIONARY MATTERS 


Chapter 4 TRANSCENDING DUALISM 


In The Spiritual Power of Sound the Gnostic writer Samual Aun Weor writes: 


‘It is totally impossible to become integral while the mind is bottled within dualism. The Essence of 
the mind (the Buddhata) is most precious, but regrettably it is bottled in the battle of antitheses. 
During meditation, when the Essence of the mind escapes from the battle of the opposites, we can 
then experience the Reality, the Being, the Innermost. There is dualism when I try to reunite all the 
fragments of my mind in one. There is dualism when my mind is enslaved by good and evil, cold and 
heat, big and small, pleasant and unpleasant, yes and no, etc. There is also dualism when we divide 


cj mye ay 


ourselves between Superior “I” and Inferior “I” and when we yearn for the Superior “I” to control us 
during meditation. Whosoever has experienced the Being at some time during meditation is cured 
forever of the danger of falling into mythomania. The Being—the Innermost, the Reality— is totally 


“u |’ 


different from that which the pseudo-occultists and pseudo-esotericists call Superior “I” or Divine 


kj Ps (1) 


We have already seen how language and dualism are inseparable. And yet the career of Colin Wilson 
and all the great writers, novelists and poets down the ages, prove that it is possible to express 
something about Reality in language; but it is only possible if the artist is connected to Reality in the 
first place. 


The writer can only express himself dialectically, something Arthur Koestler recognised when he 
entitled his last book, Janus, A Summing Up. Janus is the Roman God of beginnings, gates, 
transitions, doorways and endings. He has two faces one looking to the past, one looking to the 
future. It was an appropriate title for a book that proposed a holographic vision of the universe, 
where the whole is contained in the part and the part in the whole, a view summed up beautifully by 
the Benedictine monk Brother David Steindl-Rast who in a recent interview said: 


‘What is life? It is a mystery. We cannot know what it is. We can only know that we are in it, and it is 
in us. We are totally immersed in it. There is not a moment you could continue to live life if life 
weren’t living you’. (2) 


The moment a writer assumes a particular stance and devotes himself to expressing one particular 
viewpoint he ceases to be an artist and becomes a pamphleteer and polemicist. There was 
undeniably an element of this in the trajectory of Wilson’s career, which | think developed as a result 
of the general indifference with which his work was met — particularly in his own country. So 
inevitably a certain stridency entered into his pronouncements, fuelled | suspect by a feeling of 
‘What have | got to lose?’ The sad outcome of this was that his latter-day spats with the 
establishment only served to obscure the range and depth of his achievement. The publication of 
Brad Sturgeon’s excellent interview under the title Colin Wilson: Philosopher of Optimism helped to 
redress the balance, although regrettably such a title suggested a degree of shallowness which was 
very far from ever being the case. 


My sense is that increasingly Wilson experienced Reality away from the typewriter more than he 
experienced it at it; whereas unquestionably in the early years it was the other way round, and in 


the flood of books that flowed from his pen in the 60's and early 70's we have the sense ofa living 
existentialist in action. 


In the last decade of his life Wilson referred on various occasions to having finally acquired the trick 
of intensity consciousness — which seems an incredible admission coming from a man who clearly 
had experienced it and honed it, and written about it, for 50 years previously. 


In The God of the Labyrinth Gerard Sorme takes issue with a lecture being delivered by the Reichian 
therapist Otto Kórner as follows: 


‘| sat at the back of this for twenty minutes or so, and heard him explaining why he was a materialist. 
‘Idealists’, he explained, believe that such things as life, thought, ideas, can exist apart from matter, 
in some sense. His arguments against this view were devastating and, for me, completely convincing. 
As far as | was concerned, of course, they missed the point. | agree that minds and mental processes 
are inseparably linked with matter; but Istill believe that life has somehow entered matter from 
outside, not that it is an emanation of matter, as fire is an emanation of coal.’ (3) 


What does Sorme mean by ‘they missed the point’? | suspect that Sorme/Wilson has an intuition 
that neither the materialist nor the idealist position is correct; that we cannot conceive the whole of 
Reality from either perspective. 


The whole tendency of dividing our experience out into polarities — which is the feature of rationality 
and embedded in the nature of language - is purely and solely a tool for taking control of our lives, 
allowing us to manipulate the material universe to our own ends, but also, in the process, as we saw 
in Chapter 3, chronically alienating us from our experience. 


The true genius of Wittgenstein lies in his realisation that the whole exercise of metaphysics is a 
nonsense; that there are vast swathes of our experience that we cannot talk about — that are not 
susceptible to dissection. The mystics have always known this. William Blake made the point with 
the concision only an artist can achieve when he painted Sir Isaac Newton bent double over a scroll, 
entirely oblivious to the universe around him, with a set divider. 


Science is beginning to catch up with the inspirational vision of poets and artists. As we have seen in 
Chapter 1 the quantum revolution has made us aware that all matter is in a state of vibration, that, 
however opaque the world of matter may appear, every manifestation in the material universe is in 
a state of seething energy. 


This realisation has led many to question the very nature of consciousness. If matter is more or less 
of an illusion, if our senses and nervous systems are largely responsible for creating the form of the 
world we perceive, if the whole universe is in a seething state of vibration, including the cells of our 
bodies, where does one draw the line between what is objective and what is subjective, and to what 
extent is the universe beyond us influenced by our awareness of it....? 


We know that consciousness is not simply confined to human beings; we are beginning to realise 
that animals have greatly more diversified degrees of consciousness than we have ever given them 
credit for. 


Wilson would frequently refer to the case of Hugh Macdiarmid's dog who always knew when his 
master was returning home, long before there was any evidence of the fact and would sit at the end 
of the lane 48 hours before he was due to arrive. On one occasion he even anticipated MacDiarmid's 
return before MacDiarmid himself knew he would be returning home. (4) 


Similarly plants and trees have been proven to have emotional reactions. In the chapter entitled 
Primal Vision of Atlantis & the Kingdom of the Neanderthals Wilson refers to a book called the Secret 
Life of Plants by Peter Tomkins and Christopher Bird, which caused a sensation when it came out, 
because it seemed to prove that plants have an emotional life as rich and varied as any animal — or 
human being for that matter. This was published in 1989. (5) 


The book made considerable reference to the work of Jagadis Chandra Bose, a nineteenth century 
scientist of distinction, (he transmitted radio waves before Marconi), who devoted much of his 
career to examining the supposed distinction between living and dead matter, and coming to the 
extraordinary conclusion that there was none; and in this chapter of his penultimate published book 
Wilson reviews Bose 's contribution. 


Bose established his reputation with research into microwaves. His first scientific paper was entitled 
‘On polarisation of electric rays by double-refracting crystals’. 


Bose not only experimented on trees and plants but also on metals which he discovered seemed to 
have a sort of elementary memory (something which psychometrists would have no problem 
accepting). 


He summarized all his work in the following paragraph: 


‘Thus when animal, plant and metal have been subjected to the same questioning shocks they have 
in all cases given similar replies. They exhibit similar fatigue and show similar exaltation under 
stimulants. If further confirmation of the unity of reaction is needed, there remains one test by 
which physiologists distinguish the characteristic phenomena of life. That which is living is capable of 
dying, and death may be hastened by poison. The pulses of response then wane until they cease 
altogether. Is it credible that we may in like manner ‘kill’ by means of poison?’ (6) 


And Bose goes on to say that indeed his researches confirm that even metals respond in the same 
way as plants and humans to the administration of poison. He draws a parallel with the medical 
profession wherein administration of small doses of poison may have a stimulating effect, whereas 
large doses may prove fatal, and concludes: 


‘Among such phenomena, how can we draw a line of demarcation and say ‘Here the physical process 
ends and there the physiological (living) process begins?’ Such a line can hardly be drawn’. (7) 


At the age of 59 Bose was awarded a knighthood for his pioneering work and was able to open his 
own research institute. 


Wilson writes: ‘For the remaining twenty years of his life he continued to devise experiments to 
show that there are no ‘gaps’ in nature: that animal life, plant life, and so-called ‘inanimate nature’, 
all shade gently into one another. In one lecture he talked about the ‘pervading unity’ of all things 


and added that it made him understand 'that message proclaimed by my ancestors on the banks of 
the Ganges thirty centuries ago’ — of the oneness that lies behind the multiplicity of nature’. (8) 


And where does one hear of Bose’s research today? How come we are still locked into an absurd 
dualism that proclaims the absolute distinction between living and inanimate matter? 


Wilson in this same chapter from the Neanderthals book proceeds to examine the thinking of 
Charles Hapgood who used Bose’s work as the launch pad for his own researches. Hapgood was a 
respected scientist who incidentally had achieved the considerable accolade of receiving 
endorsement for his theories about the development of the earth’s crust from Albert Einstein. 


In the introduction to his book Visions of Spirit Hapgood provides a useful resume of all the evidence 
that has been gathered since the time of Bose, that effectively corroborates the Indian’s researches. 


(9) 


There was the research of Cleve Backster, who was an authority on lie detectors and one day 
accidentally found that plants responded in precisely the same way as humans to the polygraph 
which led him to extend his researches, and eventually conclude the ‘possible existence of some 
undefined perception in the plant’ which he called ‘primary perception’: 


‘this perception applies to all cells we have monitored, without regard to their assigned biological 
function....we have found this same phenomena in the amoeba, the paramecium, and other single 
celled organisms, in fact in every kind of cell we have tested’ 


Hapgood points out: ‘Bose measures physical reactions that implied but did not directly prove 
consciousness and emotion in plants and metals. Backster has shown, at least as far as plants are 
concerned, that the implication of consciousness is correct: plants do have consciousness, they do 
have emotion; and since Bose showed that metals register the same reactions, we cannot 
reasonably exclude consciousness even in metals’. (10) 


Now extending Backster’s work with plants to include metals may be stretching a point, and nothing 
that Hapgood itemises hereafter has anything to add to the all important question for Bose of 
whether there was a hard and fast delineation between living and inanimate matter. However we 
will in a minute review the work of a pioneering scientist whose work would appear to confirm 
Bose’s findings. 


In the meantime Hapgood proceeds to examine the work of the Rev Franklin Loehr who assisted Dr 
Rhine at Duke University (Rhine achieved international renown for his work on ESP) in experimenting 
on plants with the power of prayer. Rhine and Loehr experimented on groups of seeds which were 
divided out into 3 cohorts — one of which would be subjected to positive prayer, one to negative 
prayer and one would be ignored. Whatever one’s conception of the nature of prayer one thing 
could not be denied and that is that the power of focussed attention induced by the act of prayer 
had directly observable influence on the seeds — those being encouraged with positive prayer far 
outstripped those that were ignored, while those given blast of negative emotion wilted and died... 


And | think at this juncture it is important to mention the work of another researcher mentioned in 
The Secret Life of Plants — Marcel Vogel (1917-1991), who from his researches came to the 


significant conclusion that the empathy of the experimenter was a crucial ingredient in the success 
or otherwise of the experiment. 


Vogel discovered something that every investigator into the paranormal has come up against at 
some point namely, that it was extremely difficult to replicate results achieved in ordinary 
circumstances when subjected to either peer pressure or the gaze of the media. Experiments in 
laboratory conditions in the early 1970's appeared to frustrate the researchers until they realised 
that the state of mind of the experimenters was absolutely critical to the outcome of the 
experiment. Here is Curtis Lang s commentary on Vogel's original text from the website for the Satya 
Centre: 


"Adults, according to Vogel, are much less successful than children, which leads him to surmise that 
many scientists are not going to be able to repeat his or Backster's experiments in laboratories. "If 
they approach the experimentation in a mechanistic way," says Vogel, "and don't enter into mutual 
communication with their plants and treat them as friends, they will fail. It is essential to have an 
open mind that eliminates all preconceptions before beginning experiments"...... 


‘Hundreds of laboratory workers around the world," says Vogel, "are going to be just as frustrated 
and disappointed as these men until they appreciate that the empathy between plant and human is 
the key, and learn how to establish it. No amount of checking in laboratories is going to prove a thing 
until the experiments are done by properly trained observers. Spiritual development is 
indispensable. But this runs counter to the philosophy of many scientists, who do not realize that 
creative experimentation means that the experimenters must become part of their experiments.’ 
(11) 


Thus Vogel achieved first hand verification of Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle (or the observer 
effect), which indicates that the observer and the observed cannot be separated. 


Tomkins and Bird describe how: 


‘Entertaining a group of sceptical psychologists, medical doctors, and computer programmers at his 
house, Vogel let them look over his equipment for hidden devices and gimmicks which they insisted 
must exist, then asked them to sit in a circle and talk so as to see what reactions the plant might pick 
up. For an hour the group conversed on several topics with hardly a response from the plant. Just as 
they had all concluded that the whole thing was a fake, one of them said: "How about sex?" To their 
mutual surprise, the plant came to life, the pen recorder oscillating wildly on the chart. This led to 
speculation that talking of sex could stir up in the atmosphere some sort of sexual energy such as the 
"orgone" discovered and described by Dr. Wilhelm Reich, and that the ancient fertility rites in which 
humans had sexual intercourse in freshly seeded fields might indeed have stimulated plants to 
grow.’ (12) 


This would seem to underline Backster’s identification of the consciousness in a plant as being 
primal; there is no more primal topic of conversation than that of sex. The very mention of the word 
is likely to raise the temperature in the room. 


In the concluding chapter of Religion and the Rebel, Wilson describes one of the philosopher 
A.N.Whitehead's examples of the bifurcation of Nature from Whitehead's book The Principle of 
Relativity: 


'... when the scientist knocks a molecule to pieces, he does not see a molecule, but a flash of light. 
The same scientist will then say: 'Yes, this is what I saw happening [the flash of light], but what really 
happened is... . He is making a sharp bifurcation (division) of the world into things as they really are 
and things as they seem. 


Whitehead opposed this splitting of Nature. He believed that Nature was a unified organism: 


‘If we are to avoid this unfortunate bifurcation, we must construe our knowledge of the apparent 
world as being an individual experience of something which is more than personal. Nature is thus a 
totality including individual experiences, so that we must reject the distinction between nature as it 
really is and experiences of it which are purely psychological. Our experiences of the apparent world 
are nature itself.’ (my italics) (13) 


In other words they cannot be divided. This is the true meaning of Kierkegaard’s dictum ‘Truth is 
Subjectivity’, which is not an incitement to narcissism but should be seen as a scientific observation 
of fact. Whitehead, through the employment of his exceptional intelligence, was coming to the same 
conclusions in 1922, that had been reached by the Shaivite mystics more than two millennia 
previously — namely that we live in a unitary universe. 


The importance of Vogel’s research is that it gives clear illustration not only of ‘the observer effect’ 
in physics but also to Julian Jaynes’ revelation, often referred to by Wilson, that we must always 
‘include the knower in the known’. 


Hapgood repeatedly points out that all the research and evidence that proves the fact there is no 
hard and fast distinction between living and dead matter has ‘profound philosophical 
consequences’, which is perhaps an understatement .... 


Burr’s associate Edward T Russell elaborated on his mentor’s work with his research into Thought 
fields (T fields). Russell provided a useful definition of what constitutes a field: 


‘When something occurs somewhere in space because something else happened somewhere else in 
space, with no visible means by which the cause produced the effect, the two events are connected 
by a field.’ (14) 


Through his researches into hypnosis Russell came to believe that the life field of the body (which he 
called the L field) could be directly affected by the mind. Indeed he came to the conclusion that this 
being the case thought must be the primary force in the universe... 


The findings of Hapgood’s researches only corroborate the speculations of Fritjof Capra in The Tao of 
Physics, the anthropologist Loren Eiseley, Swami Chetanananda (whose speculations we reviewed in 
Chapter 1) and how many other brilliant minds that have looked at the universe with impartial eyes 
-i.e. eyes that are not fixated on the Aristotelian paradigm. One of these was Wilhelm Reich. 


We touched on the work of Reich in Chapter 1. Wilhelm Reich (24 March 1897 — 3 November 1957) 
was an Austrian doctor of medicine and psychoanalyst, a member of the second generation of 
analysts after Sigmund Freud. In Chapter 1 of The Function of the Orgasm Reich wrote: 


‘The question, "What is Life?" prompted each new acquisition of knowledge. Life was characterized 
by a remarkable rationality and purposefulness of instinctive, involuntary action....It was clear that 
the mechanistic conception of life, which also dominated our medical studies, could not provide a 


, 


satisfactory solution..... 
And having described how he became interested in the theories of Henri Bergson he comments: 


‘The principle of a creative force which governed life could not be gainsaid. Yet it was not 
satisfactory as long as it could not be made tangible, described and dealt with concretely. Practical 
applicability was justifiably looked upon as being the supreme goal of natural science.’ (15) 


He thus became absorbed in finding a practical, biological explanation for his psychotherapeutic 
discoveries. When experimenting with dry sterile hay in distilled water he discovered that the water 
became infested with hundreds of tiny living organisms. This in itself was not extraordinary. The hay 
could well have become contaminated or not have been sterilised properly; but Reich went on to 
repeat the experiment with various other forms of organic matter — wood, coal, dust, metal and 
dead plant matter — always with the same results. 


When Reich studied the experiment through a microscope he found that the cells at the edge of the 
hay (or whatever material he was investigating) disintegrated into 'vesicles”, and that the vesicles 
would tend to cluster together. He became convinced that the vesicles were the basic unit of life, 
and called them ‘bions’. 


Reich never claimed that he had created life. All he claimed to have discovered was a basic unit of 

life that was observable in all organic material — thus seeming to suggest that the potential for life 

was present throughout the universe and it only needed the right circumstances for that basic unit 
of life to be activated. 


We will look more at the work of Reich and its relation to the work of Colin Wilson in the next 
chapter. 


In the meantime it should be plain why these experiments of Wilhelm Reich would only seem to 
confirm Bose’s hypothesis in the 19th century that there are no hard and fast distinctions to be 
made between what would appear to be living and what would appear to be dead. (16) 


What links all these researchers together is a basic conviction that the nature of life is in some way 
electrical. In the Introduction to Visions of Spirit, already referred to, Charles Hapgood devotes 
considerable space to the researches of Harold Saxton Burr. 


Wilson had written about Burr in Mysteries and subsequent books in the Occult cycle. Burr was a 
professor in the Yale University School of Medicine, and he became aware of anomalies in the 
prevailing paradigm which failed to explain the phenomenon of growth in living organisms or the 
ability of organisms to heal themselves (something the current medical profession is reluctant to 
acknowledge anyway...) 


Burr observed that a comparatively simple structure like the DNA molecule could hardly be 
responsible for the development of a whole human being and he developed a theory of 
electrodynamic life fields whereby electrons are pulled together into specific shapes and forms by a 
process not much different than might be observed if you were to bring a large magnet into contact 
with a pile of iron filings. 


The crux of his argument was that the electrodynamic field precedes the emergence of the form it 
surrounds. Observing the fields surrounding a frogs’ egg he noticed how the frog’s nervous system 
always developed along an axis previously delineated by the largest voltage gradient previously 
observed in the eggs; in other words the field he reasoned must in some way be responsible for the 
emergence of the resultant organism. 


Hapgood is at pains to point out that we do not know the nature of Burr’s electrodynamic field — any 
more than to this day do we know the nature of the gravitational field discovered by Sir Isaac 
Newton 400 years ago. Newton observed a force and developed a mathematical equation to explain 
its operation but could never explain the origin of that force. (17) 


In the same way Burr developed extremely sensitive volt meters that could measure electrical fields 
surrounding living organisms but this did not mean he was making any claims as to the origin of the 
fields — he was merely investigating an observable fact. 


Burr also discovered that the life field could provide indications of incipient disease in apparently 
healthy subjects. In New York’s Bellevue hospital Burr’s assistants examined about a 1000 women 
with Burr’s instruments and found unusual voltage readings in 102 instances. Of those 102 instances 
95 were later operated on for cancer... 


Burr also discovered that the L-field could be influenced adversely by external electrical fields. He 
would not be surprised to learn what we are only now beginning to wake up to, namely the 
pernicious effect on the human organism of all our electronic devices — particularly mobile phones 
and microwaves. 


All we can conclude from all these researches is that the world is a great deal more mysterious than 
we used to think it is, and the boundaries between life and so called dead matter are considerably 
more blurred than we’d like to think. This being the case it is extremely dangerous to make any hard 
and fast delineation. 


The prime polarity — the one to which all other polarities have to do obeisance — is that of the Body 
and Spirit — or Mind and Matter. 


It would appear from all the experiments that Hapgood explicates in the introduction to Voices of 
Spirit that mind precedes matter — is indeed in some way responsible for matter, and this would 
seem to give corroboration to Wilson's conviction of the primacy of mind. But I'm not sure it's as 
simple as that.... 


The best way to get a handle on this is to look at the subject of health. 


Our whole civilization is teetering on a health crisis that originates in a paradigm that views the 
human body purely as a machine and insists on servicing the body in the same way as we may 
service our cars and motorcycles. But our bodies are not machines! 


Our bodies are living, breathing organisms and have evolved from within. They haven't been built 
they’ve grown from the inside out — organically, no different from a plant or a tree. They haven't 
been constructed by us — they have a life of their own. And the matter of our bodies is radically 
different from the matter that comprises a car or motorcycle; and it is this radical difference that is 
responsible for the phenomenon of consciousness. 


But what the experiments of Bose and Reich would seem to indicate is that it is a difference in 
quantity rather than quality. That is that everything in the universe may be formed out of the same 
basic building blocks, and it is only a question of how those building blocks combine that determines 
the way in which they manifest and the extent of the animate life and/or consciousness, or even self 
consciousness, they contain. 


These researches would seem to indicate that it is a mistake to think of life as being injected into 
matter — because this simply perpetuates the notion of a dualistic universe and a fundamental split 
between the two. And this is surely the essence of the profound philosophical implications Hapgood 
refers to. 


If it were proved scientifically there were no fundamental separation between animate and 
inanimate matter, between matter and spirit, only varying shades of distinction — as Bose’s 
investigations seemed to prove — then we would have to radically revise the way in which we think 
about human functioning and the way in which we approach the body. 


The entire medical profession is locked into a Mendelian determinism whereby it is axiomatic that 
each individual’s progress through life, including susceptibility, or not, to disease, is entirely 
determined by genetic inheritance. This is particularly the case with regard to cancer research and is 
entirely responsible for the deadlock in this field. 


A school of Biology is emerging which refutes this position, in particular the primacy of the 
Mendelian version of genetics whereby genetic information can only be transferred through sexual 
reproduction and reinstates the Lamarckian view that argues for the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. 


The researches of Mina Bissell and Bruce Lipton in particular have proved that environmental factors 
are largely responsible for gene expression; that is you may have inherited a genetic predisposition 
to breast cancer but whether that genetic predisposition chooses to express itself is entirely 
dependent upon whether the renegade genes are triggered by environmental factors. 


If this paradigm were adopted it would be ludicrous for a well known celebrity actress to submit 
herself to a double mastectomy on the basis that breast cancer ‘runs in the family’ as was recently 
the case. 


The Lamarckian view of evolution argues for a symbiosis between that which is and that which is 
experienced, between that which is inherited and that which is endured, in short between mind and 


matter, with no clear demarcation between the two — although Lamarck would never have 
articulated it as such. 


The Darwinian Theory suggested an unprecedented degree of determinism that means you are 
either born with the attributes to survive — or not. Hence mystics and visionaries, the likes of George 
Bernard Shaw and Henri Bergson (in his early thinking) rejected the theory in favour ofthe 
Lamarckian view which suggested a vast melting pot into which we are all thrown and onto which 
we have an option to impress ourselves and our genes through the exercise of a degree of self 
determination and free will. 


Bergson's view of evolution is admirably summarised in an essay entitled Bergson's Encounter with 
Biology: Thinking Life by Keith Ansell Pearson published by the University of Warwick: 


‘The language of ‘transformism’ (Lamarck's term for his theory of evolution), he writes, 'forces itself 
now upon all philosophy, as the dogmatic affirmation of transformism forces itself upon science’. On 
the one hand it shows us that the highest forms of life - highest in terms of complexity - emerge 
from a very elementary form of life, thus 'the most complex has been able to issue from the most 
simple by way of evolution’. On the other hand it shows that life can no longer be treated as an 
abstraction. Life can now be described in terms of the continuity of genetic energy that cuts across 
the bodies ‘it has organized one after another, passing from generation to generation, [and that] has 
become divided among species and distributed amongst individuals without losing anything of its 
force, rather intensifying in proportion to its advance.’(18) 


The significance of Bergson’s viewpoint, as of all his philosophy, was that he was arguing for a 
degree of indeterminacy at a time when science was becoming increasingly deterministic, and the 
prevailing orthodoxy was increasingly impervious to any theoretical — or practical for that matter - 
demonstrations that did not fit the official paradigm. The irony now is that indeterminacy is on the 
way to becoming the official paradigm - the new orthodoxy - although it has to be said any notion of 
indeterminacy has yet to filter through to the practical sciences, to the medical profession in 
particular. 


The crux of the matter for our discussion here is that environmental factors have entered the 
equation; and environmental factors do not just include biological and physical influence, but when 
it comes to human experience, the life of the mind and of the psyche. 


For Wilhelm Reich it was axiomatic that the human being is a functional unity; that is the life of the 
mind and the life of the body cannot be separated. The health or dis-ease of one or the other, 
influences the health or disease of the other. 


The implications of this are clear. If Man is a functional unity and his physical state cannot be 
separated from his mental state, and vice versa, then environmental factors include all that impinges 
upon the organism — both from within (mental processes and emotional tendencies) and from 
without (the external environment); 


In the next chapter we’ll look at how the science of epigenetics suggests that everything that occurs 
to me in this life not only influences the expression but also influences the expression of my genes 
for generations to come; not only how | live, breathe, eat and sleep, but how | think and feel, 


influences the expression of my genes. To what extent we cannot possibly say. All we can say is that 
mind and matter are inextricably entwined. 


One attempt at an explanation for this indeterminacy at the root of our lives is Rupert Sheldrake's 
concept of morphic resonance — best explained in his own words: 


‘Morphic resonance is a process whereby self-organising systems inherit a memory from previous 
similar systems. In its most general formulation, morphic resonance means that the so-called laws of 
nature are more like habits. The hypothesis of morphic resonance also leads to a radically new 
interpretation of memory storage in the brain and of biological inheritance. Memory need not be 
stored in material traces inside brains, which are more like TV receivers than video recorders, tuning 
into influences from the past. And biological inheritance need not all be coded in the genes, or in 
epigenetic modifications of the genes; much of it depends on morphic resonance from previous 
members of the species. Thus each individual inherits a collective memory from past members of 
the species, and also contributes to the collective memory, affecting other members of the species 
in the future.’ (19) 


The conclusion must be if laws of nature ‘are more like habits’ — they can be broken...and this opens 
the window to the possibility of free will and self determination that has made Sheldrake a pariah in 
the scientific establishment. 


Julian Huxley’s view of Man as the evolutionary spearhead was at the core of the New Existentialism, 
and if we consider the degree of complexification to which human consciousness is capable this is 
undeniable - from a hierarchical perspective; but if we cease to think hierarchically then 
complexification is not necessarily an improvement — it is merely an elaboration of something that 
was already there. 


| want to finish this chapter with a glancing look at a radically different theory of evolution proposed 
in a remarkable book called Human by Design by Gregg Braden (already referred to in Chapter 1): 


‘The evidence overwhelmingly suggests that: We are the result of an intentional act of creation. 
The mutations in FOXP2 and human chromosome 2 are precise. 


The mutations in FOXP2 and human chromosome 2 appear to have happened quickly rather than 
through a long, slow evolutionary process. 


The optimization of human chromosome 2 that occurred after the fusion appears to be intentional. 


After 150 years of searching, the fact that no physical evidence has been discovered to link us to 
other forms of life on the tree of primate evolution suggests that we may be a species unto 
ourselves, with no evolutionary history. We are the products of an intelligent form of life. The 
timing, precision, and accuracy of our genetic mutations, and the technology required to yield such 
mutations, implies the forethought and intention of an advanced intelligence. The intelligence that 
carried out the genetic modifications giving us our humanness had the advanced technology to do 
200,000 years ago what we are only learning to do today (for example, DNA fusion and gene 


splicing) To honestly acknowledge these possibilities opens us to a paradigm that shifts the way we 
feel about ourselves and view our place in the universe.’ (20) 


Even if this may appear to be the wildest speculation I believe Colin Wilson would wholeheartedly 
have endorsed the notion. 
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Chapter 5 COLIN WILSON AND WILHELM REICH 


In the last chapter of his last book Wilson expounds on an experiment that he had visited and 
revisited several times throughout his writing career: 


‘In 1958, Irvin Rubenstein and Jay Boyd Best, two zoologists working at the Walter Reed Army 
Institute in Washington, were conducting experiments involving the learning capacity of a simple 
organism called the planarian worm. Planaria are incredibly simple creatures — no brain, no nervous 
system — so they make excellent subjects for experiments in the lab. The two zoologists were trying 
to study how they could learn without a brain. They put some planaria into a closed tube containing 
water — which planaria need to live. They then turned a tap which drained the water out of the tube. 
In a state of alarm, the planaria rushed along the tube looking for water. Soon they encountered a 
fork; one branch was lighted, and led to water; the other branch was unlighted, and didn’t. Soon, 
ninety per cent of the planaria had learned the trick of choosing, and when the water was drained 
off, they rushed along the tube and chose the lighted alleyway, whether it was the right or left fork. 


‘But now a strange thing happened. As Rubenstein and Best repeated the experiment over and over 
again (with the same worms), the planaria began choosing the wrong fork. That baffled them. 


‘One of them suggested that perhaps they were bored with doing the same thing, and the wrong 
choice was the expression of the kind of irrational activity — like vandalism — that springs from 
boredom. The other asked, how could they be bored when they had no brain or nervous system? 
But a few more experiments seemed to indicate that the boredom hypothesis was correct. As the 
experiments continued, the planaria would just lie there, refusing to move, as if saying: ‘Oh God, not 
again!’ They preferred to die rather than go looking for water. 


‘It seemed so absurd that Rubenstein and Best devised another experiment to test the boredom 
hypothesis. This time they took two tubes, and a new lot of planaria. In one tube, which had a rough 
inner surface, the water was down the lighted alleyway. In the other, which was smooth, it was 
down the dark alleyway. This was a far more complex experiment, and only a small percentage of 
the planaria learned which alleyway to choose. But that small percentage never regressed. They 
could do the experiment a thousand times and not get bored. Because they had been forced to put 
twice as much effort into the initial learning process, they achieved a higher level of imprinting — 
that is, of purpose — and maintained it forever.’ 


Wilson explains the significance to him of this experiment thus: 


‘The relevance of this experiment to Schopenhauer and Beckett should be obvious. If someone fails 
to put sufficient energy into the learning process, they become subject to boredom, and might even 
prefer to lie down and die rather than make an effort. | had in my teens stumbled on the 
observation that of how often major writers, artists and musicians have had difficult beginnings, 
while those who have perhaps as much talent but an easier start in life seem to find it harder to rise 
above the second rank. Dickens, Shaw, Wells, Beethoven, Brahms, are examples of the first, Beckett 
and Schopenhauer of the second. They would do it a million times without getting bored, so they 
were getting bored the first time.’ (1) 


The planaria worms experiment that Wilson alluded to so many times in his career is of first 
relevance when looking at Wilson's fascination with Wilhelm Reich. 


Reich, in his seminal book The Function of the Orgasm, and its sequel The Cancer Biopathy, identifies 
the life process as being demonstrated at the most basic somatic level in the act of orgasm. 


And this he defines as a process of contraction and expansion no different from the act of peristalsis 
that is most clearly illustrated in the way in which simple organisms such as worms move, digest and 
excrete. 


Throughout the history of mankind and the world’s different mythologies the worm in the form of 
the serpent has played a critical part. It is the serpent that lures Eve to eat of the apples that grow 
on the Tree of the Knowledge of Good & Evil. In The Occult Wilson writes about a sect of Gnostics 
called the Ophites (from the Greek ophis — serpent) who believed ‘that the snake in the Garden of 
Eden was an agent of divine goodness who gave Man forbidden knowledge so that he could set out 
on the long road to saving his soul’.(2) 


It is the serpent or snake with its tail in its mouth that forms the ancient symbol of the uroborus or 
ouroborus. The term derives from Ancient Greek: oUpoBopoc, from oupd (oura), "tail" + Bopa 
(bora), "food", from BiBpwoKw (bibróskó), "I eat". 


The earliest representation we have of the uroborus was discovered in the tomb of Tutankhamun 
dating back to the 13th century BC. It features in almost all of the world's myths. In Indian Tantra it is 
associated with the Kundalini serpent that lies at the base of the spine and is the life force itself. The 
symbol crops up repeatedly in the interrelated traditions of Gnosticism, Hermeticism and Mediaeval 
Alchemy. It symbolizes the creative force of introspection and the eternal return or cyclicality of life, 
especially in the sense of something constantly re-creating itself. It recurs and recurs as a cultural 
symbol — Nietzsche's eternal recurrence and Jungian mandalas are only the most obvious instances. 
It is also a symbol of completeness, of the All in One of all the great mystics. It was adopted by the 
Theosophists as part of their official seal. 


Early alchemical uroboros illustration with the words ëvtò nav ("The All is One") from the work of 
Cleopatra the Alchemist (c. third century, Egypt). 


One of the best descriptions of its significance as an image of the self-sufficiency and perfection of 
the created cosmos occurs in the first part of Plato' s Timaeus: 


‘The living being had no need of eyes because there was nothing outside of him to be seen; nor of 
ears because there was nothing to be heard; and there was no surrounding atmosphere to be 
breathed; nor would there have been any use of organs by the help of which he might receive his 
food or get rid of what he had already digested, since there was nothing which went from him or 
came into him: for there was nothing beside him. Of design he created thus; his own waste providing 
his own food, and all that he did or suffered taking place in and by himself. For the Creator 
conceived that a being which was self-sufficient would be far more excellent than one which lacked 
anything; and, as he had no need to take anything or defend himself against any one, the Creator did 
not think it necessary to bestow upon him hands: nor had he any need of feet, nor of the whole 
apparatus of walking; but the movement suited to his spherical form which was designed by him, 
being of all the seven that which is most appropriate to mind and intelligence; and he was made to 
move in the same manner and on the same spot, within his own limits revolving in a circle. All the 
other six motions were taken away from him, and he was made not to partake of their deviations. 
And as this circular movement required no feet, the universe was created without legs and without 
feet.’ (3) 


Just as this describes the first living being so does it describe the cosmos.... 


Clearly if this model had ever been adopted it would not be conducive to the process of evolution 
and was superceded by a more dynamic model in which each creature, and the cosmos itself, is in a 
constant process of ingesting both food and experience and excreting its accompanying waste. 


But the fact remains at its most elemental the human being is merely a pipe of flesh....no different 
from a worm. In Lawrence Durrell's Justine, Balthazar, the cabalistic physician, comments, "After all 
the work of philosophers on his soul and the doctors on his body, what can we say we really know 
about man? That he is, when all is said and done, just a passage for liquids and solids, A PIPE OF 
FLESH. (4) 


But this pipe of flesh in Plato's analogy is seen as part of and a reflection of the entire cosmos — not 
just metaphorically but physically. And it was the genius of Wilhelm Reich that he instinctively 
understood this basic indivisibility and indissolubility of all life. 


The remarkable Sayer Ji opens an article entitled How Raw Honey Could Save Your Microbiome (and 
Travel Back In Time) on his GreenMed Info blog with the question: 


Did you know that there are billions of years of biological information encoded within your cells, and 
that depending on what you do or do not eat, the information is activated or remains latent? 


He proceeds to explain: 


"It is a biological fact that the distant past is embedded within the present. No one could have 
described this more aptly and tangibly than Thich Nhat Han, the Vietnamese Buddhist monk, poet 
and peace activist when he said: 


“If you look deeply into the palm of your hand, you will see your parents and all generations of your 
ancestors. All of them are alive in this moment. Each is present in your body. You are the 
continuation of each of these people." 


In fact, each cell in your body, along with all the cells in all living creatures on the planet today, 
derive from a last universal common ancestor (LUCA) estimated to have lived some 3.5 to 3.8 billion 
years ago in the primordial ocean. While this may strike the reader as an unusual concept, even 
Charles Darwin acknowledged this phenomenon in Origin of Species (1859): 


"Therefore | should infer from analogy that probably all the organic beings which have ever lived on 
this earth have descended from some one primordial form, into which life was first breathed." 


The germline cells within our bodies (sperm and ovum) represent a quasi-immortal and unbroken 
biological thread tying us all back, through an almost infinite number of cell replications, to LUCA. 
These germline cells represent, against all odds, the resilience of biological systems to persist 
through incalculably vast stretches of time and innumerable vectors of adversity. They are 
"deathless" relative to somatic cells in that their biological information has been passed down from 
generation to generation for billions of years without interruption, and that will continue to be 
passed forward within the successfully conceived progeny of all the species inhabiting this planet 
today. (5) 


Endemic in our way of thinking about Life is the notion of evolution leading from extreme simplicity 
or uniformity to ever increasing complexification and diversification. 


My contention is that this process of complexification and diversification reached a critical impasse 
with the emergence of rationality (‘In the Beginning was the Word’) and the human capacity to 
reflect upon existence; and most pertinently the capacity to separate out qualities and 
characteristics in the environment one from the other that has resulted both in our remarkable 
capacity for taking control of the world in which we live, but also is responsible for our alienation 
from it. 


If it is the case that ‘the germline cells within our bodies (sperm and ovum) represent a quasi- 
immortal and unbroken biological thread tying us all back, through an almost infinite number of cell 
replications, to LUCA’ then it makes some sort of sense that Reich’s starting point was his study of 
human sexuality and in particular the function of the orgasm. For our biological origins — the infinite 
number of cell replications stretching back to LUCA — precede by aeons our capacity to self reflect, 
precede our intellectuality. 


How did Reich arrive at his intuition concerning the function of orgasm as being indicative of a 
solution to all physical as well as psychological difficulties? His most straightforward statement 
answering this question is to be found in the opening chapter of The Cancer Biopathy: 


‘It has long been a known fact in sex-economy that the orgasm is a fundamental biological 
phenomenon; “fundamental” because the orgastic discharge of energy occurs at the very root of 
biological functioning. This discharge appears in the form of an involuntary convulsion of the entire 
plasma system. Like respiration, it is a basic function of every animal system. Biophysically it is not 
possible to make a distinction between the total contraction of an amoeba and the orgastic 
contraction of a multicellular organism. The most salient characteristics are intense biological 


excitation, repeated expansion and contraction, ejaculation of body fluids, and rapid subsidence of 
the biological excitation..... 


‘The function of the orgasm thus reveals itself as a four-beat rhythm: mechanical tension > bio- 
energetic charge > bio-energetic discharge > mechanical relaxation. We shall call it the function of 
tension and charge or, in brief, the TC-function. 


‘Earlier investigations have demonstrated that the TC-function not only is characteristic of the 
orgasm but also applies to all functions of the autonomic life system. The heart, the intestines, the 
urinary bladder, the lungs all function according to this rhythm. Even the division of cells follows this 
four-beat pattern. The same is true of the movement of protozoa and metazoa of all kinds. Worms 
and snakes, in the movements of their individual parts as well as of their total organism, clearly 
display the rhythmic functioning designated by the TC-formula. There seems to exist one basic law 
that governs the total organism, in addition to governing its autonomic organs. With our basic 
biological formula, we encompass the very essence of living functions. The orgasm formula thus 
emerges as the life formula itself. This corresponds exactly to our earlier formulation that the sexual 
process is the productive biological process per se, in procreation, work, joyful living, intellectual 
productivity, etc. (6) 


This last sentence is particularly important for an understanding of Reich's work. For Reich an 
understanding of the TC-function — synonymous with the orgasm function - is critical to an 
understanding of the entire life process and of all manifestations of the human organism, not just 
sex. Life is about flux, and the constant interplay of opposing forces. 


However much emphasis Reich may have placed on the sexual component of his theory he never 
lost sight of the fact that the fundamental mechanism is applicable to all aspects of human existence 
and experience. 


Interestingly this TC function of Reich's is equivalent to a concept that played a central role in 
Wilson's philosophy, namely the St Neot Margin. Wilson recounts in many of his books how he came 
to coin the term when hitchhiking a lift in a lorry that happened to be passing through St Neots in 
Huntingdonshire when the lorry suddenly developed a malfunction and for a short while it looked as 
though he might be dumped on the side of the road again; but then the driver discovered that if he 
drove slowly he could keep going until they got to their destination. The ‘margin’ refers to the 
overwhelming sense of relief that Wilson experienced when he realised he still had a lift. 


Another occasion when Wilson had a similar experience was when he thought his girlfriend Joy was 
pregnant when they were on holiday in Cornwall. Wilson was feeling extremely depressed at the 
prospect of being shackled with another child and all the attendant responsibilities. When he 
learned that in fact it was a false alarm he found that suddenly the surrounding landscape was 
transformed and seemed incredibly beauty. He comments in the Autobiography: 


‘What struck me so clearly was that what I was seeing — this immense depth of mystery, beauty, 
magic that seemed to be exhaled from the sea and Exmouth peninsular beyond it — was quite 
objective. It was really there, all the time. Meaning is an objective datum, as if Nature is actually 
telling you something. The mechanism of tension and relief had merely pulled aside the veil as the 
curtains of a theatre part to reveal the opening scene.’ (my italics) 


And Wilson continues: 


‘But if that was so, then man should be able to induce mystical ecstasy by simply learning to see 
things as they are. How? By somehow learning to reproduce the mental process that had just 
removed the blinkers from my own eyes.’ 


And he concludes the passage: ‘Is this not the secret of all poetry? Is this not why Shelley was so 
exalted by the sheer power of the west wind?’ (7) 


What Reich is saying with his TC function is that this oscillation of tension and charge, is physically 
encoded in us, something that Wilson never seemed to appreciate. However once we acknowledge 
this it is not too difficult to make the leap and say that potentially the capacity for ecstasy — the sort 
of ecstasy Wilson writes about in his autobiography — is therefore also physically encoded in us...... 


From an evolutionary perspective the nervous system that characterizes the vast majority of living 
species (exceptions only include sponges and other simple unicellular creatures) originate in 
primitive wormlike organisms about 550 to 600 million years ago. 


The significance of the planaria experiment seems to me to lie, not just in the importance of 
imprinting that Wilson draws attention to in the passage from Superconsciousness, but in the 
question posed by one of the researchers working on the planaria experiment namely: How could 
they be bored when they had no brain or nervous system? To which nobody has an answer. 


The only answer surely can be that the need for purpose is physically encoded at a level that relies 
neither on a brain nor a nervous system. This is something scientific orthodoxy may not wish to 
discuss but is strongly suggested both by Sayer Ji’s speculations concerning epigenetics and Reich’s 
TC theory outlined above. 


If this were proven to be the case Nietzsche never said a truer word than when he wrote: ‘Ye have 
made your way from the worm to man, and much within you is still worm...... (8) 


Perhaps Nietzsche might not have succumbed to insanity had he reconnected with the worm in his 
nature — though to any Nietzschean this may sound heretical; because was not Nietzsche’s whole 
endeavour to surmount the merely human in the same way that we surmounted being a worm and 
supposedly (in his view) surmounted being an ape.....? 


But it is this hierarchical thinking that is at fault. Because we have surmounted the level of the worm 
and the ape does not mean that we do not still contain them within us, and most importantly do not 
partially function in precisely the same way as they do. Reich stated this unequivocally in the chapter 
entitled ‘The Expressive Language of the Living’ in his book Character Analysis where, having 
discussed at length how through his therapeutic work and biological studies he has found evidence 
for the same basic principles of plasma functioning in human beings as are to be found in the worm 
and the jellyfish, he concludes: 


‘We shall have to learn to accept the idea that we are not dealing here with atavistic remnants of 
our phylogenetic past but with contemporary, bio-energetically important functions in the highly 
developed organism. The most primitive and the most advanced plasmatic functions exist side by 
side and function as if they were connected to one another.’ (9) (my italics) 


This chapter in Reich's Character Analysis is one of the clearest explications I have come across of 
how he arrived at his conclusions concerning the functioning of the human organism, and is also 
highly relevant to the thesis underpinning this book. 


Whatever map of the brain you choose to subscribe to, and Wilson examined many different 
paradigms throughout his career — Sperry's Left/Right axis (Frankenstein's Castle), Stan Gooch's 
equation of the old brain with the cerebellum, Mavromatis’ subcortical structures (see Beyond the 
Occult for both Gooch 8.Mavromatis) among others - the principle remains the same, namely that 
the human brain includes multiple ways of perceiving and experiencing the world that have evolved 
over millennia. 


A common denominator of all these maps is that all mystical experience can in some way be related 
to the hypnagogic state, and that this always seems to entail stilling the activity of the rational tip of 
the brain and entering into a state of quiescence whereby the older layers of the brain can express 
themselves. This state is not only responsible for mystical but also for all creative and paranormal 
powers. 


An awareness of the TC function is actually endemic throughout the literature of esoteric mysticism. 
For instance in an article entitled Daoism and the Origins of Qigong published on the website ‘Abode 
of the Eternal Dao’ Lidia Kohn writes on the nature of the eternal Dao: 


‘This Dao, although the ground and inherent power of the human being, is entirely beyond ordinary 
perception. It is so vague and obscure, so subtle and so potent, that it is beyond all knowing and 
analysis; we cannot grasp it however hard we try. The human body, senses, and intellect are simply 
not equipped to deal with this Dao. The only way a person can ever get in touch with it is by 
forgetting and transcending ordinary human faculties, by becoming subtler and finer and more 
potent, more like the Dao itself. 


The Dao at the periphery, on the other hand, is characterized as the give and take of various pairs of 
complementary opposites, as the natural ebb and flow of things as they rise and fall, come and go, 
grow and decline, emerge and die. The Book of the Dao and Its Virtue says: 


To contract, there must first be expansion. 
To weaken, there must first be strengthening. 
To destroy, there must first be promotion. 

To grasp, there must first be giving. 

This is called the subtle pattern. 


Things develop in alternating movements as long as they live. It is the nature of life to be in constant 
motion. It is the nature of things to always move in one direction or the other, up or down, toward 
lightness or heaviness, brightness or darkness. Nature is a continuous flow of becoming, whether 
latent or manifest, described as the alternation of complementary characteristics and directions that 
cannot exist without each other. This becoming can be rhythmic and circular or it can move back 
toward the source of life in the ineffable Dao, which at the same time is a forward movement 
toward a new level of cosmic oneness.’(10) 


So whereas the true nature of the Dao lies beyond the conflict of opposites, beyond the world of 
manifestation the human race, being located at the periphery, can only encounter the Dao via the 
world of manifestation in which we have our being, and there cannot be any manifestation without 
this interplay of opposites — without in other words the TC function, which in itself of course is an 
assertion of duality — the prerequisite for manifestation. 


Later in the same chapter of his book The Cancer Biopathy, already quoted from, Reich writes: 


*...the sprouting of every plant, the development of every embryo, the spontaneous movement of 
muscles, and the productivity of every biological organism demonstrate the existence of incalculable 
energies governing the work of living substance. Energy is the capacity to work.’(11) 


And he goes on to make what is surely the most revolutionary assertion — and correspondingly the 
most difficult to comprehend — when he says: ‘The energy accomplishing this work must have its 
origin in non-living matter...’ 


And in that one sentence he turns one of our most indelible assumptions about life on its head — 
namely that life propagates life and that life is something radically different from mere matter. 


We have already seen in the previous chapter how Reich arrived at this conclusion. What he is 
asserting is that the same energy, which he termed ‘orgone energy’, permeates the entire universe. 
The orgone energy contained in a grain of sand is not different qualitatively but only quantitavely 
from the orgone energy contained in a human being like Leonardo or Einstein. The difference 
between the two is therefore more the distinction between a Duracell battery and a nuclear reactor 
- one can fuel a pocket torch while the other can fuel an entire city. 


And what makes the energy to fuel the human being as opposed to the energy required to hold the 
atoms of a rock together, what distinguishes the two, is the sexual impulse which drives the human 
being; this is what determines the human being’s ‘orgonotic’ charging, which can be seen in Reich’s 
thinking to be synonymous with the capacity for work — which in turn is the symptom of a healthy 
functioning human organism. Reich continues in the same chapter already quoted from: 


"The repression of human instinctual life is not a natural but rather a pathological result of the 
suppression of natural instincts, in particular, of genital sexuality. An organism that uses most of its 
energy to keep the natural life process imprisoned within itself cannot comprehend life outside 
itself. The central manifestation of life is expressed in the genital sexual function, to which life owes 
its existence and continuation. A society of human beings that has excluded the most essential 
manifestations of this function and made them unconscious is not capable of living rationally; 
indeed, everything it says appears distorted and pornographic.’(12) 


And with astounding penetration into his own predicament he concludes: 


‘Only the mystics, far removed from scientific insight, have preserved contact with the living 
process’.... 


For it might appear that Reich was one of their number — a mystic attempting to explain his insights 
into the life process in scientific terms. But Reich would have vehemently rejected such a 
designation, for as becomes clear in his book Ether God and Devil mysticism was for Reich as much a 


symptom of the dysfunction of Mankind as was the dreary materialism of scientific orthodoxy. For 
he could see clearly that the tendency of all mystics was to disavow the instincts and intuitions that 
moved within them and attribute what were in fact natural phenomena, orgonomic phenomena, to 
some abstract deity or force outside and beyond functional life. And it was the essence of Reich's 
orgonomy that there should be no such bifurcation. (13) 


Thus mystical experience, mystical insight was for Reich a natural phenomenon and should be 
experienced and embraced as such. It should not, indeed could not, be separated out from the 
somatic life of the individual. The origins of all human experience, however we might choose to 
characterise it — emotional, intellectual or mystical - could only ever be somatic.... 


Effectively Reich was giving scientific justification to Nietzsche’s observation: ‘But the awakened one, 
the knowing one, saith: "Body am | entirely and nothing more; and soul is only the name of 
something in the body." 


What Reich was arguing for was a new way of doing science. In his view in order to be truly scientific 
it was necessary to take into account not just the orgonotic charge of the object of inspection but 
the orgonotic charge of the observer, and this accords with the observations of Marcel Vogel when 
experimenting with plants that we reviewed in the previous chapter. 


In The Bion Experiments on the Origin of Life Reich wrote: 


‘Admittedly, measurements and replicate experiments still have the last word in science. But when | 

see an amoeba stretching and the protoplasm flowing in it, | react to this observation with my entire 
organism. The identity of my vegetative physical sensation with the objectively visible plasma flow of 
the amoeba is directly evident to me. 


| feel it as something that cannot be denied. It would be wrong to derive scientific theory from this 
alone, but it is essential for productive research that confidence and strength for strict experimental 
work be derived from such involuntary, vegetative acts of perception.’ (14)(15) 


The whole thesis underlying this book is that the New Existentialism can only be understood from 
the perspective of a unitary universe. Reich understood this better than any other thinker we shall 
refer to in this book. (16) 


Reich’s message was the same as that of William Blake and DH Lawrence. The sexual function is the 
life function — and if it is compromised so is life. 


Whether we like to admit it or not we have to accept that the genitals, the gonads that contain in 
the words of Sayer Ji “the germline cells within our bodies (sperm and ovum)..... a quasi-immortal 
and unbroken biological thread tying us all back, through an almost infinite number of cell 
replications, to LUCA” are the engine house for the human organism, where we get the energy that 
enables us to function in the world. And the engine needs to be serviced on a regular basis like any 
other engine. 


There have been studies that have proven that people who masturbate frequently have much 
greater self confidence and appetite for life than people who don’t, and this attitude has entered 


into common medical orthodoxy — something which would have been unheard of 50 years ago. The 
online Healthline cites: 


‘It is increasingly recognized among mental health professionals that masturbation can relieve 
depression and lead to a higher sense of self worth’. (17) 


And in the context of Reich’s thinking this makes total sense. If we accept the premise of a universe 
suffused with orgone energy then we as human beings are some of the most highly developed and 
complex receptacles for that energy, and we need to learn how to generate that energy and utilize it 
to the optimum.....and allow it to flow through us. Ultimately this is the definition of health; and 
what becomes clear is that any guilt or depression associated with masturbation, or any other sexual 
activity for that matter, has nothing to do with the act itself but is always associated with the stigma 
related to cultural and social mores. 


Somewhere in The Function of the Orgasm Reich says humankind cannot come into its full estate 
until the concepts of God and Nature are understood to be synonymous. (18) In Chapter 8 we'll 
examine a mystical tradition that maintains that sexual energy represents the immanence of God, 
the life force, the Christic — call it what you will — in each one of us and how this tradition encourages 
the raising and disciplining of this energy in precisely the same way as Colin Wilson portrayed in his 
novel The God of the Labyrinth. 


It was A.N. Whitehead who maintained that what every organism aims at is ‘a certain absoluteness 
of self enjoyment’. And when this absoluteness is achieved you have a successful happy and 
‘orgonotically charged’ — in Reich’s parlance — individual. 


We all know when we meet somebody who is ‘orgonotically charged’. We want to be with them. 
They give off sparks of vitality, because they are, apparently at any rate, complete in themselves; 
they are not self-divided, they are not neurotic, they do not have a problem with their own 
existence. Perhaps the best experience that most of us have of being ‘orgonotically charged’ is that 
of being in love, a condition which is of course intimately connected with being erotically stimulated. 


In this state all our senses are heightened. We are physically enlivened. We cannot sleep. Life 
without the beloved seems to be inconceivable and incomprehensible. We have only one ambition 
and one aim and that is to be with the Other. Suddenly we want to be alive as we have never 
wanted to be alive before. Suddenly life is interesting like it’s never been before. Suddenly we're 
excited at the prospect of a new day like we’ve never been before. 


This is what it is, in Reich’s parlance to be ‘orgonotically charged’; because to be in love and to be 
loved is to be accredited, is to be confirmed in one’s sense of self, is to be alive to one’s own 
possibilities in a way that one never has been before. 


One of the best descriptions of what it is to be in love comes from GK Chesterton’s little book on St 
Francis of Assisi where Chesterton writes in his introduction how he seeks to explicate: 


*....why the saint who was so gentle with his Brother the Wolf was so harsh to his Brother the Ass (as 
he nicknamed his own body), of why the troubadour who said that love set his heart on fire 
separated himself from women, of why the singer who rejoiced in the strength and gaiety of the fire 
deliberately rolled himself in the snow, of why the very song which cries with all the passion of a 


pagan Praised be god for our Sister, Mother Earth, which brings forth varied fruits and grass and 
glowing flowers, ends almost with the words ‘Praised be God for our sister, the death of the 
body’....... And for the modern reader the clue to the asceticism and all the rest can best be found in 
the stories of lovers when they seemed to be rather like lunatics’ (19) 


Chesterton avers that this behaviour, these extremes of devotion and rejection would only be 
comprehensible in one who was in love, and that indeed Francis was in love, he was in love with 
God: 


‘Most commentators think of religion as some sort of philosophy, a thing impersonal. For someone 
like St Francis it was an intensely personal passion......A man will not roll in the snow for a stream of 
tendency by which all things fulfil the law of their being. He will not go without food in the name of 
something, not ourselves that makes for righteousness. He will do things like this, or pretty nearly 
like this, under quite a different impulse. He will do these things when he is in love. The first fact to 
realise about St Francis is involved with the first fact with which his story starts; that when he said 
from the first that he was a Troubadour, and said later that he was a Troubadour of a newer and 
nobler romance, he was not using a mere metaphor, but understood himself much better than the 
scholars understand him. He was, to the last agonies of asceticism, a Troubadour. He was a Lover. He 
was a lover of God and he was really and truly a lover of men; possibly a much rarer mystical 
vocation’ (20) 


What Chesterton is groping towards in his study of St Francis is an understanding of the way in which 
Francis’ life exhibits in its turn a groping towards a Nietzschean transvaluation of values. It has to do 
with what Blake was reaching towards, what all the great poets and mystics have reached towards; 
it has to do with that which makes the human being unique and that is the single-most challenge of 
our existence, namely the bringing together of all the different facets of our existence, all the 
antinomies, and holding them all in one crucible, and allowing whatever will to emerge from that 
crucible. One gets the impression Francis would have approved Rupert Brooke’s declaration: ‘I 
suppose my occupation is being in love with the universe’. 


We have seen how the power of music lies in the fact that not only does it speak to the emotions 
and the intellect but it also speaks to and activates the lower levels of our being at a purely somatic 
level and that these lower levels should not be viewed as inferior to the so called higher levels and 
how we make a mistake if we separate them out as such. (See Chapter 3) 


The danger of over emphasising the intellectual, rational capacity of the human brain is that the 
lower layers of the brain; the layers that function purely somatically become subordinated. Of 
course we have an advantage, in that we can take control of our emotional and sexual lives in a way 
not open to the rest of creation. But this advantage should not lead us to relegate the physical and 
emotional because, as both Blake and Reich appreciated, it is from our physical and emotional lives 
comes the energy with which to work intellectually and be creative. Therefore the challenge is not to 
surmount these lower levels but harness the raw energy they make available to us - and this is 
fundamentally what Yogic and Tantric disciplines aim to do, as we shall see in Chapter 8. 


Wilson struggled to accept the centrality in Reich’s thinking ascribed to the orgasm and yet in The 
God of the Labyrinth (and indeed throughout his life’s work) he explores in depth the notion of 


sexual functioning, and specifically the orgasm, as being a legitimate means of connecting with 
Source. 


The reason Reich latched on to the physical orgasm is it is the most intense manifestation of a 
process that he perceived to be at the root of all biological functioning, namely the orgonotic 
pulsation at a deep cellular level which is responsible for all sensation — sensation being what 
differentiates living creatures from solid (so called ‘dead’) matter; but this differentiation is only a 
question of degree. 


All matter is characterised by vibration — as we now know from the revelations of quantum physics. 
The degrees to which this vibration may be experienced by the individual organism are dictated by 
the degree of complexification that has taken place in the evolutionary journey of the individual 
species. But what cannot be denied is that the basic function is the same throughout the whole of 
Creation. 


The true significance of the experiment with planaria that Wilson so often alludes to is that it would 
seem to suggest that intentionality, as developed and discussed by all the great philosophers and 
codified by Edmund Husserl at the end of the 19th century, is not just an intellectual acquisition (i.e. 
something that we have to acquire) but is already encoded in our genes at the cellular level. 


And when Wilson said in Introduction to the New Existentialism that intentionality can best be 
experienced and explored through sex and the aesthetic he was tacitly acknowledging this fact, and 
acknowledging at the same time that intentionality cannot be experienced solely through the 
intellect. And more than that: mind and consciousness are not reliant solely upon brain — they are 
only processed by the brain. 


This is of course something no materialist will accept; but there is plentiful scientific evidence to 
support the assertion — not least the incidences of human beings who have functioned perfectly 
well, have shown all the normal evidences of intelligence, and have been found to have virtually no 
brain at all. (21) 


There has also been significant research into humans who have died with all the signs of suffering 
from acute Alzheimers, who have yet functioned perfectly well till their dying day without 
manifesting any symptoms of the disease they would appear to be harbouring: 


‘While Sister Mary was alive, she was the gold standard for successful cognitive aging in the Nun 
Study. After her death, the neuropathologic evaluation revealed a surprising finding: Her brain 
contained abundant neurofibrillary tangles and senile plaques, the classic neuropathologic lesions of 
Alzheimer's disease. Although extrapolation of findings from Sister Mary and her fellow sisters may 
be difficult, the lives of these extraordinary women may provide unique clues to the etiology of 
aging and Alzheimer's disease, exemplify to others what is possible in old age, and show how the 
clinical expression of some diseases may be averted.’ (22) 


We make a grave mistake if we associate all evidence of cognitive function as being entirely 
dependent upon physical disintegration. 


The recent science of holography posits the notion that we live in a holographic universe, namely 
that the entire universe may be contained in any little bit of it — just as the 3D image of the hologram 


can be created out of any small particle of the original negative. This infers that all distinctiveness, all 
separation is only apparent , and takes us straight back to the early alchemical uroboros illustration 
(above)with the words £vro năv ("The All is One") from the work of Cleopatra the Alchemist (c. third 
century, Egypt), and also of course the Hermetic doctrine of As Above So Below. 


Apart from its ramifications for our view of the universe this theory infers that function is not 
anything like as limited as we might think; that the cells of our bodies are interchangeable and that 
every cell in some way contains sufficient information to fulfil any given function. 


Is not the all pervasiveness in world mythology of the uroborus trying to tell us something — namely 
that This Is Life? The riddle of the Sphinx is contained in this image of a primal worm with its tail in 
its mouth; this is an illustration of the self sufficiency and self generating capacity of every cell in the 
manifest universe, and by deduction ditto each individual organism; and, if we are prepared to listen 
to Reich, that all of life, intelligence and consciousness, can be traced back to the peristaltic 
contractions that are the only apparent evidence of life in the amoeba, let alone the lowly worm, 
and that reflect the primal spasm that created the whole universe at the outset (Spanda in Kashmiri 
Shaivism), and has been responsible for every manifestation of life since. 


Wilson uses the example of the planaria worm experiment as evidence of the basic purposefulness 
of all life, but he seems to overlook the crucial fact that that purposefulness is physically encoded; it 
is not something that can be learned from a book. 


Indeed the danger of learning from a book — and the whole tendency of human beings to vaunt 
themselves above the rest of creation as being the ‘evolutionary spearhead’ (Julian Huxley’s term) is 
that we become divorced from the primal nature of our purpose which, as the planaria experiment 
would seem to indicate, is contained in our cells at the most elementary level. 


Reich’s importance lies in the fact that he proved through scientific, clinical and laboratory research 
that not only psychological but physical health, the two being inseparable, were entirely dependent 
upon re-connecting with the sense of purpose encoded at the most elementary somatic level; and 
that disease and dysfunction emanate from the human organism being separated — or having 
separated itself - from the very source of its own power. Reich identified that only by reconnecting 
with this primal source can the human being feel the necessity of his or her own existence. 


And this is where Wilson struggled — because he was so intent on proving that human beings needed 
to think more rather than feel more , he was so obsessively intellectual himself, that he found it 
difficult to accept that actually we have to remain connected to the lowly worm at the root of our 
being. 


The importance of this is something the ancient Hindus intuited when they formulated their concept 
of Kundalini, the cosmic serpent that resides within us all, and we’ll be reviewing this seminal 
concept later in this book. 


Wilson was right when he supported Julian Huxley’s thesis that man is the evolutionary spearhead 
but wrong when he condemned the primacy of the physical universe in which Mankind still has its 
roots — and thus dismissed the importance of Reich’s findings re the Orgasm and the Orgone. 


And yet he intuitively recognised that Reich was on to something. He intuitively knew that his own 
obsessive head consciousness was not the sole solution. When he wrote in The Occult, "The poet, 
the mystic, and the magician have this in common: the desire to develop their powers ‘downward’ 
rather than ‘upward’. To reconnect with their deepest nature”, he was acknowledging not just the 
limitations of head consciousness, but the importance of reconnecting with our life springs at the 
most elementary level. In the ensuing sentence he writes: ‘In this way ‘Faculty X’ also unites the two 
halves of man’s mind, conscious and subconscious.’ He might have been better advised to write ‘the 
two halves of Man’s being’ which would then include the physical and the spiritual, the biological 
and the mental — indeed all the antinomies. (23) 


So why was Wilson so ambivalent to Reich? In all his writings it is clear that for Wilson sex was a 
great evolutionary force attempting always to move Mankind on from his narrow minded 
entrapment in the present moment — moving him from 'worm's eye consciousness' to birds eye 
consciousness’. 


In his study The Quest for Wilhelm Reich Wilson gives the impression that Reich saw the attainment 
of physical orgasm as an end in itself. This was not the case. Reich saw the capacity for orgasm as 
symptomatic of a healthy functioning organism that was therefore able to engage with life in all its 
manifestations in the way it was originally intended, rather than as a slave to cultural and societal 
proscriptions. 


The fact is Wilson could not accept that neurosis and mental illness generally might have a somatic 
origin; and | think he never truly appreciated the all inclusive nature of Reich’s concept of ‘orgonotic 
charging’, which was nothing less than the life function at its most elementary and its most exalted 
at one and the same time. 


What Wilson did not seem to appreciate was the fact that with the discovery of the Orgone, Reich’s 
work took a quantum leap into a realm that left Freud trailing in the distance. Wilson’s 
preoccupation with the nature of intentionality and Husserl’s transcendental ego meant that he 
inevitably ended up perpetuating the bifurcation at the root of Western culture, namely that 
between mechanistic science on the one hand and esoteric mysticism on the other hand, that Reich 
had explored — and deplored - in Ether, God and Devil. The theory of the Orgone effectively 
obliterated the need for this bifurcation. 


But Reich was not thereby denying the importance of intentionality. He was merely observing that a 
true intentionality could only be found in an orgonotically charged organism. This is what he meant 
when he said: ‘The orgasm formula thus emerges as the life formula itself. This corresponds exactly 
to our earlier formulation that the sexual process is the productive biological process per se, in 
procreation, work, joyful living, intellectual productivity, etc.’ (24) 


Which is surely little different than what Wilson was saying in Origins of the Sexual Impulse. 


| believe Reich made an indispensable contribution to our understanding of human functioning, 
principally through elucidating the way in which the human psyche cannot be separated from its 
embodiment, and that the body is minded as much as the mind is embodied — the two cannot be 
separated; and this awareness from his psychiatric practise and development of the theory of 
character armour was only confirmed by his biological experiments. 


This whole subject of the embodiment of great artists and how they express their bodies through 
their art needs to be examined. In The Misfits Wilson himself made a study that drew direct 
equation between many great artists and philosophers and their sexuality — also see the excised 
chapters concerning Foucault and Barthes in The Devil's Party (to be found in the collection of essays 
Below the Iceberg). 


But the study could be extended indefinitely: for instance how does digestion affect the operation of 
the mind...? We live in an age when ‘You are what you eat’ has become a byword for anybody 
remotely health conscious. The article quoted above from Sayer Ji is principally concerned with how 
consuming raw honey is a means of connecting directly with our evolutionary ancestors through the 
activating of our intrinsic microbiome. At the very least we are forced to acknowledge that the very 
fact that states of consciousness can be radically altered by what we ingest indicates that we 
separate out mind and body at our peril. 


I’m aware this might sound like I'm proposing a radically materialist position that is the total reverse 
of Wilson’s philosophy - but that is not the case. What | am proposing is that we cannot ignore the 
role the body plays in all instances of spiritual enlightenment — no different from the role it plays in 
depression, schizophrenia and psychosis. 


Wilson approached the problem from the top down — that is he was chiefly concerned with the 
capacity of humans for taking control of their lives through the power of the mind. And this is an 
incontrovertible tenet of the New Existentialism. But it cannot be understood without reference to 
the myriad ways in which the mind and body intersect; and this is something that Reich intuited and 
made the basis of his life’s work. 


| was recently watching a Star Wars film with my kids and was very struck by the concept of the 
'midi-chlorians'. It has to be said I'm not a Star Wars aficionado - so it was all quite new to me, 
though | remember being very struck by the concept of The Force in the early films. In an interview 
Gorge Lucas explained: "midi-chlorians are a loose depiction of mitochondria, [organelles] which are 
necessary components for cells to divide" and that without them "there wouldn't be any life." 


The passage that struck me in the film | was watching - The Phantom Menace... went like this: 
QUI-GON: Midi-chlorians are a microscopic life form that resides in all living cells. 

ANAKIN: They live inside me? 

QUI-GON: Inside your cells, yes. And we are symbionts with them. 

ANAKIN: Symbionts? 


QUI-GON: Life forms living together for mutual advantage. Without the midi-chlorians, life could not 
exist and we would have no knowledge of the Force. They continually speak to us, telling us the will 
of the Force. When you learn to quiet your mind, you'll hear them speaking to you. 


This passage gave a whole new meaning to the notion that Heaven/God/Truth is within you and 
seemed to provide an illustration of what I've been trying to say concerning the planaria experiment 
- namely that purpose is physically encoded, and it is only our capacity for rational analysis that 
alienates us from it. 


When I went on line to find out more I realised that the whole concept of midi-chlorians was deeply 
antipathetical to hard line Star Wars fans - the reason being that they felt the Force should be solely 
a spiritual force beyond the individual and that identifying it with mitochondria was in some way 
trivialising it and thereby denigrating it..... (25) 


And this made me reflect that we human beings have a major problem with not separating out the 
physical from the spiritual; in other words we find it almost impossible to experience ourselves as a 
gestalt. And | believe that in spite of appearances Wilson in the New Existentialism was 
fundamentally arguing for a holistic approach that refuses to separate out our experience into its 
constituent parts. 


The problem arises when we define the distinctively human as being our capacity to conceptualise 
from which arises the notion that we represent the 'spearhead' of evolution’; this capacity we have 
to separate out from our biological origins - to divide and conceptualise our experience of life. 


And | am fast coming to the conclusion that this is where it all goes wrong! And that somehow we 
have to find a way of embracing the fact that the only reason we have these capacities for willing, 
intending, conceptualising, separating out etc is in order to take control of our lives and environment 
- they are tools which we need to employ in order to make the best of our lives - but they are only 
tools and not the defining feature per se. They allow us to intersect - and interject - and reflect and 
meditate and cogitate and join up the dots - or not - in quite spectacular fashion; but they can also 
be responsible for alienating us from ourselves and our environment, and from God/Life/the Force - 
whatever you want to call it. 


It is a commonplace of all mystical literature that the only way to achieve Samadhi is to quell the 
chattering of the rational brain - this is the aim of all meditation chakra work etc. And this is the 
conclusion we have arrived at so far in this book, namely that Reality lies always beyond the 
inevitable duality of rational discourse. Rational thought is rooted in language which is always 
predicated on the either/or of linguistic semantics and the peak experience always arises from a 
moment when we manage to transcend the chronic dualism of rational thought - hence the power 
of music. This is something Wilhelm Reich addresses head on in the chapter from Character Analysis 
already referred to, when he writes: 


‘Music is wordless and wants to remain that way. Yet music gives expression to the inner movement 
of the living organism, and listening to it evokes the “sensation” of some “inner stirring”. The 
wordlessness of music is usually described in one of two ways: (1) as a mark of mystical spirituality, 
or (2) as the deepest expression of feelings incapable of being put into words. The natural scientific 
point of view subscribes to the interpretation that musical expression is related to the depths of the 
living organism. Accordingly, what is regarded as the “spirituality” of great music is merely another 
way of saying that deep feeling is identical with having contact with the living organism beyond the 
limitations of language.’ (26) 


Of all the mystics and geniuses Wilson engaged with throughout his career it seems to me Reich was 
the one closest to providing a scientific explanation for Wilson’s intuitions about life, albeit Wilson 
clearly struggled to embrace the fact. 
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COLIN WILSON AND THE OTHER MODE: 


A NEW LOOK AT THE NEW EXISTENTIALISM 


PART 3 


THE WAY OF THE BODY 


Chapter 6 COLIN WILSON AND SEX 


In The Books in My Life in the chapter entitled ‘Sex and the Eternal Feminine’, having described how 
the ageing Faust falls helplessly in love at first sight with the young Gretchen, and before proceeding 
to a comprehensive examination of the Eternal Feminine and the Sexual illusion, Wilson writes: 


‘It is necessary to explain that, sexually speaking, | had been a late developer. | was about six or 
seven when some school friend had told me 'how babies are made”, but I was shocked, and 
disinclined to believe anything so indecent. And I can remember, a year or so later, when an older 
boy that I liked and trusted referred to sex, | asked incredulously: ‘You don’t believe all that filthy 
stuff do you? I suppose I was rather a puritanical little boy. This was not because adults had told me 
that sex was sinful or wicked. It was simply that, when I listened to school-friends talking about sex, 
and boasting about what they had done — or hoped to do — to little girls, | felt that they were defiling 
themselves. My Puritanism was natural and instinctive...’ (1) 


Once adolescence comes upon him he is able to overcome his puritanical instincts without too much 
trouble; but | think it is interesting that his first reaction to the ‘facts of life’ was one of disgust. 
Perhaps that is every child’s initial reaction; but for someone of Wilson’s intellectual orientation it 
was almost inevitable. 


However Wilson was clearly highly sexed. Even a cursory reading of his works makes that clear. And 
once the hormones hit in whatever squeamishness he may have had evaporated, and he quickly 
became fascinated with what he would later term the phenomenology of sex; that is what sex can 
tell us about ourselves, our lives and above all our awareness of our lives - our consciousness in 
other words. 


From early in his career he was aware of an element of duplicity in the sexual impulse — that it was 
clearly an evolutionary device to propagate the race for which the pay off could well be years of 
marriage to someone you had nothing in common with and a lifetime of struggle to support a family 
and children. (He was of course talking from the perspective of a heterosexual male.) 


In his Autobiography he describes how when he first got together with his second wife Joy and her 
period was late he was horrified for at that stage of his life he identified having children with having 
to work at dead end jobs in order to support a family — as had been the case with his first wife and 
son. (2) 


In Origins of the Sexual Impulse Wilson postulated a ‘Theory of Symbolic Response’, which is 
basically an assertion (irrefutable in my view) that human experience of whatever form must take 
cognisance of the mental component; that we experience everything according to the mental energy 
we invest in it. 


In the context of sexual theory this is most clearly illustrated in the case of fetichism, where the most 
unlikely objects, with no obvious sexual connotation, may become the object of sexual obsession; 
and it is usually occasioned by some early association in the fetichist’s mind. And the degree to 
which the association takes hold and becomes a ‘perversion’ depends on the extent to which the 


individual has the ability to exercise a degree of freedom in the choices he makes. In a fascinating 
passage in The Origins of the Sexual Impulse Wilson writes: 


*....the point that stands out clearly from these considerations is that ‘fetichism’ is a definite name 
for an indefinite state. Once, fetichism meant only the sexual craving for inanimate objects; later, it 
had to be extended to include parts of the body — the hair, feet etc. but is there any logical reason 
why a sexually normal man should not be called a ‘girl fetichist’, and a homosexual a ‘man fetichist’? 
if, as all these analyses indicate, sex is ‘mental’ (i.e. made up of a raw sexual energy — the bullets in 
the gun — and a mental component that determines choice of the finger that pulls the trigger)’ 


And Wilson concludes the passage with the observation: 


‘The old Freudian analyses of sex proceeded from a basis of materialism. The conclusions of 
existential analysis are in the opposite direction. They can be stated in this way: Treat sex without 
preconceptions, and apply to it the methods of phenomenological analysis, and it will be seen that 
the study of the sexual impulses leads the discussion into the area of human freedom.’ (3) 


Once he discovered Maslow in the early sixties, and in particular Maslow’s concept of the Peak 
Experience, Wilson realised that sex was the simplest most effective means of inducing it. In 
Introduction to the New Existentialism he writes: 


‘There is a further interesting point which deserves to be mentioned in passing. Glimpses of horizons 
of distant fact may be rare in our lives; but almost every adult human being has had some ‘mystical’ 
experience, since almost every adult has experienced sexual excitement and sexual orgasm. If we 
examine sexual experience in the light of what has been said in the last chapters, we see that it is an 
excellent example of the ‘man in the boat’.(4) We are aware of a powerful compulsion that reaches 
beyond our present fears and inhibitions, but we cannot see its origin, which lies on the other side of 
the fog. The sexual orgasm itself is an apparently illogical sense of power and affirmation 

which........ transcends the present self and its fears and values. One writer on existentialism has 
described its basic theme as ‘the fundamental alienation of beings from the source of power, 
meaning and purpose’. In the intensity of sexual experience, this alienation vanishes. Man is 
momentarily restored to the ‘source of power, meaning and purpose’. (5) 


The danger of Wilson’s approach to sex was the danger every writer must confront, namely of over 
intellectualizing something that can’t sustain the weight of the intellectual analysis it’s being 
subjected to; and yet he apprehended something essential when he has Cunningham explain to 
Sorme in Man Without a Shadow that the orgasm is like a flare illuminating a landscape - even if only 
for a moment. And while he emphasizes the illusory nature of the sexual impulse he is also acutely 
aware that it is of the essence when it comes to connecting with life — to feeling connected to life. 


Nevertheless it was not in Wilson’s nature to advocate anything that didn’t reflect his own 
obsessively intellectual way of functioning; thus in spite of having written one of the best 
explorations of the sexual impulse he could never quite bring himself to out and out advocate an 
awakened sexuality as a viable means of achieving Maslow’s self actualization. And yet the inference 
is there throughout his writing, most notably in his seminal essay on Nietzsche Dual Value Response 
(See Chapter 2). 


Wilson was also often wont to talk of the ‘impersonality’ of the sexual impulse. It is this very 
impersonality of the sexual impulse, and the incontrovertibility of it, that clearly so intrigued him and 
made of sex such a constant feature in his thinking. 


RITUAL IN THE DARK 


In his very first novel Ritual In The Dark this capacity for sex to restore Man to the 'source of power, 
meaning and purpose’ is already to the fore. Sorme is fascinated by the story of Isobel Gowdie, the 
Scottish witch who was burned at the stake for having sex with the Devil. 


Sorme contrasts the insipid nature of the sexual relations he has had with the young girls in his own 
life, with the intensity of vision that must have been attained by Isobel Gowdie: 


‘Big breasted farmer’s wife, sweating and curving in the indrive of an abstract darkness, the warm 
secretions flowing to abet the entry of a formless evil. To escape the dullness of a Scottish farm by 
daylight, the time trap. Symbol of the unseen. The unseen being all you cannot see at the moment. 
Until the consciousness stretches to embrace all space and history. Osiris openeth the storm cloud in 
the body of heaven, and is unfettered himself. Horus is made strong happily each day. Why the time 
trap? Why the enclosure? Invisible bonds, non-existent bonds, bonds that cannot be broken because 
they are non-existent. Human beings like blinkered horses’ (6) (7) 


This passage could as well been written as an explication of Faculty X, though of course it precedes 
Wilson’s formulation of Faculty X by some years; but the passage makes clearer than any passage so 
far in the novel the attraction that the serial killer Austin Nunne holds for Sorme (albeit at this 
juncture of the novel Sorme doesn’t realise Nunne is a serial killer). 


For Sorme refutes the ordinary. He is only interested in the extra-ordinary. Sex for him is not, as it is 
for most human beings, simply a means of communing with a significant other. Rather is it a means 
to extended consciousness. In spite of the itch that leads him repeatedly into sexual encounters he is 
constantly aware of an element of self- deception in it all. For he is not interested in sex for the sake 
of sex — ‘having your oats as they used to say in the RAF’ (Wilson recollects from his spell of National 
Service in the RAF). 


‘The straightforward physical act — having a nibble, a screw, dipping your wick. But that’s not sex. 
Sex is the opposite of that. It’s the opposite of this feeling of being worthless, unintended (the word 
Nunne uses to describe himself). It's an overwhelming sense of power and security. It's the complete 
disappearance of the feeling of being mediocre. It’s a strange conviction that nothing matters, that 
everything’s good’ (8) 


And Sorme recognises that Nunne’s sadism has the same origin as his own preference for dwelling 
on the strange obsessions of Isobel Gowdie; it is the same need to refute the ordinary, the trivial, the 
time trap. It is the same incessant urge he experiences to transcend his own mediocrity. 


And it becomes clear that what obsesses Sorme — and Wilson — is the sheer impersonal force of 
sexual desire. ‘It’s a sudden longing for far more freedom than we possess. It’s an insight into 


freedom — that's the reason it's so overpowering. What's more, it hasn't much to do with ordinary 
lust.’ 


And he goes on to describe how he once spent a Sunday in bed with a girl and made love to her 
more times than he would have thought possible, ’until | felt like a wet dish rag. | got a feeling I'd 
never want a woman again in all my life, that I'd emptied myself completely’. Then he goes outside 
his basement flat to bring in the milk (this was in the days when milk used to be delivered to your 
doorstep) and as he does so a young girl walks past up above his head and he gets a clear view of her 
legs and thighs and suddenly he’s all ready for action all over again... (9) 


The artist Oliver Glasp to whom Sorme relays this story struggles to understand what he’s on about — 
surely all it proves is that he’s a randy bastard; but for Sorme it’s much more than that: ‘It’s a sort of 
vision of more life. It makes you feel as if you’ve been robbed of the powers of a god. It’s as if we are 
gods, as if we’re really free, but no one realizes it. And it comes back to us occasionally through 
sex... And he concludes by saying: 


‘| just feel that our slavery to sex is just a need to regain something that is naturally ours. It would 
be an internal condition of tremendous intensity. There wouldn’t be any more sex crimes then. It’d 
be a state of such inner power that other people would be superfluous. The need for a woman is 
only the need to regain that intensity fora moment... (10) 


The critical phrase here is ‘other people would be superfluous’ because it reveals Sorme to be 
essentially a sexual mystic, who sees sex as a means of communicating with God rather than just 
being a means of communicating with a significant other, and this is a subject we’ll be returning to 
later in this book. 


This obsession with the power of sex as a means to achieving a state of heightened consciousness 
never left Wilson: 


In the Afterword to The Books in My Life entitled the Seventh Degree of Concentration Wilson 
writes: ‘The importance of sex lies in its ability to focus the mind, to give us a glimpse of the 
possibilities of consciousness’ ... (11) 


His apparent obsession with sex was entirely motivated by his awareness that sex is perhaps of all 
means the most directly accessible to an understanding of the mechanisms of consciousness, and 
specifically heightened consciousness: Maslow’s Peak Experience or Shotover’s Seventh Degree of 
Concentration. 


Wilson was above all an intellectual, but at this stage of his career he could at least acknowledge 
that in order to attain to a full sense of participation in life the physical could not be discounted. And 
like the poet William Blake he believed the clue to a correct understanding of sex lay in 
understanding the role of the Imagination. 


In an essay entitled Phenomenology as a Mystical Discipline published on the Philosophy Now 
Website 2006 he wrote: 


‘Perhaps an example might help. A normal young male feels spontaneous sexual excitement if he 
sees a girl taking off her clothes. He feels this is ‘natural’, like feeling hungry when you smell cooking. 


But supposing he is looking through an art book with reproductions of paintings, and he sees a 
picture of a model taking off her clothes. She is attractive, and he stares at the painting, and then — 
let us suppose — deliberately induces sexual excitement. How does he do this? In that question lies 
the essence of phenomenology. You could say that he looks at the picture, and deliberately puts 
himself in the state of mind of a man about to climb into bed with her. He ceases to see the picture 
from ‘the natural standpoint’ (‘this is just a picture’) and deliberately endows it with a dimension of 
reality. It can be seen that he is again ‘putting on his creative spectacles’. As Derrida has pointed out, 
the act of masturbation is a textbook illustration of intentionality in action.’ 


In other words the mind can deliberately change the way it sees things, and if applied correctly can 
induce ecstasy whether through aesthetic or sexual contemplation. And he goes on to quote the 
poet Rupert Brooke who would wander about a village wild with exhilaration: 


‘And it’s not only beauty and beautiful things. In a flicker of sunlight on a blank wall, or a reach of 
muddy pavement, or smoke from an engine at night, there’s a sudden significance and importance 
and inspiration that makes the breath stop with a gulp of certainty and happiness. It’s not that the 
wall or the smoke seem important for anything or suddenly reveal any general statement, or are 
suddenly seen to be good or beautiful in themselves — only that for you they’re perfect and unique. 
It’s like being in love with a person... | suppose my occupation is being in love with the universe.’ 


And Wilson comments: 


‘We can grasp what Ricoeur meant by ‘the very seeing is discovered as a doing’. Brooke is so excited 
because he realises he can make himself see things in a certain way, and respond to them — just as 
an adolescent is excited when he discovers that this body can produce a heady brew called sexual 
excitement. And this is the very essence of phenomenology. You might say that phenomenology is a 
prosaic way of developing the mystical faculty.’ (12) 


Even a cursory reading of Origins of the Sexual Impulse makes it clear that for Wilson the sexual 
impulse and intentionality are virtually synonymous. The critical phrase in the quotation from 
Brooke is 1 suppose my occupation is being in love with the universe’, and this is the essence of the 
mystic's vision. It is not just romantically in love but erotically in love. In Chapter 5 we saw how G.K. 
Chesterton reckoned that St Francis of Assisi was erotically in love with God no different from the 
troubadours being in love with the lady of their dreams. 


Perhaps Wilson’s clearest statement of the dichotomy at the heart of the sexual impulse comes in 
the 1971 book L’Amour where he writes: 


‘I think of the sexual impulse as consisting of two distinct and quite separate parts. The genital 
organs of male and female accumulate a kind of static electricity, exactly like a car in a dry climate. If 
l itch, and | scratch myself, | experience a pleasure that comes from a release of tension. If | scratch 
one of my nipples, the result is again a very slight twinge of pleasure, a release of some form of 
accumulated tension. | am not saying that there is no mental element in this tension; there is. | can 
make myself itch by thinking about it, and | can cause an accumulation of ‘genital’ electricity by 
thinking about sex. | can relieve this genital tension by masturbation, just as | can relieve an itch by 
scratching it. The circuit becomes complete; the tension is released. Another person is not necessary 
to the release of tension. The aim is self-satisfaction. 


But there is another, completely different, impulse: of intense curiosity about the opposite sex. On 
its simplest and crudest level, this is a curiosity about the genitals of members of the opposite sex, 
but these are a part of the total maleness or femaleness of human beings. The healthy male is 
curious about the whole life of an attractive girl. 


Now in a love affair, these two completely different ‘impulses’ — the ‘static electricity’ and the 
consuming curiosity about the other — come together. The actual sexual act — the penetration of the 
female organ by the male — is not really a necessary part of the impulse. Both of the components of 
the sexual impulse must be satisfied.” (13) 


| believe this passage explains better than any the torrent of books Wilson wrote about sex crime, 
and his lifelong interest in criminals like lan Brady, Peter Kurten and Fred West; because he was 
aware that the atrocities of these men stemmed from a misappropriation of the same sexual energy 
that infuses every human being on the planet. 


These men allowed themselves to be suckered in by the sexual illusion. They were consumed by a 
sexual inferno which they couldn’t control and led them to smash and grab what life didn’t seem to 
be offering them. Wilson clearly understood this syndrome. One of the quickest books he ever wrote 
was the novel Lingard which is an acute and horrifying depiction of a young man entirely at the 
mercy of the sexual inferno. 


| would contend that the deep suspicion with which Wilson was viewed by the literary establishment 
was partly engendered by his candid and unrepentant exploration of aberrant sexuality — which 
certainly in Great Britain in the 1950’s and 60’s was nothing short of scandalous — and certainly ‘non- 
you’ i.e not quite respectable. (One should not forget that the Obscenity trial concerning D.H. 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover only happened in 1961) And this interest was there from the very 
outset of his career. On page 1 of The Outsider we have the description of a Peeping Tom in 
Barbusse’s L’enfer. 


The fact of the matter is society is only interested in the second aspect of the sexual impulse and 
consigns the first aspect — the ‘static electricity’ aspect - to the psychiatrist’s couch. And anybody 
who takes an exclusive interest in the static electricity aspect is viewed with deep suspicion — or 
worse. This was undoubtedly why Wilhelm Reich was locked up and criminalised. 


Wilson had some light brushes with the law, such as the anecdote he tells in the posthumously 
published essay ‘My Interest in Murder’ (originally intended as the Introduction to Order of 
Assassins) when his books were discovered at the home of some mass murderer and the arresting 
policeman wanted to know why the murderer would want to ‘read such rubbish’... 


Later in his life he would call down on his head huge opprobrium for taking up a correspondence 
with the Moors Murderer lan Brady and providing an introduction to Brady’s Autobiography. To 
Wilson and anybody with the slightest understanding of his work there was nothing strange about 
this. 


Society inevitably needs to take a moral high ground when dealing with the likes of lan Brady and 
Fred West; and inevitably every human being with any conscience will identify with the victims and 
their families. But Wilson had already written penetrating analyses of these sort of criminals in his 
novels Ritual in the Dark, The Glass Cage and Lingard (14); and one must assume could identify 


within himself precisely what could lead a man of less intelligence, or conscience, than he himself 
possessed, to commit the atrocities they did. And what was equally clear was he felt it was 
important to understand what motivated such men and share his understanding with the rest of the 
human race; because, however unpalatable, what Wilson could see was that this was part of the 
human condition and a part that could not be ignored. 


In My Interest in Murder Wilson makes the critical observation that the same energies that lead 
serial killers to rape and kill might lead a man to a create a masterpiece — to paint the Sistine Chapel 
Roof or create the nine symphonies of Beethoven. And this is the underlying thesis of A Criminal 
History of Mankind - the criminal is usually an individual of superior vitality who yet lacks what 
Wilson calls Force C — the capacity to take control of the energies that surge through him. (15) 


In the final analysis Wilson's interest in sex was nothing more than an interest in the primal force 
that fuels all human endeavour, whether it be the novels of JC Powys, the symphonies of Bruckner, 
the paintings of Van Gogh, the Waco Massacre, or the Moors Murders; and he intuited that these 
energies were rooted in the sexual impulse — the static electricity that he refers to in L'amour. 


Wilson epitomised what Isaiah Berlin meant when he said the philosopher is one who persists in 
asking childish questions. He wanted to know: Why? Why would somebody wreck their lives for a 
moment’s gratification; why would a human being think it was permissible to torture another human 
being in order to give themselves an orgasm? These may not be questions that would occur to most 
of us; but they are of the essence when attempting to understand the nature of the human 
condition. 


In Ritual in the Dark Sorme refers to the crude expression ‘A standing prick has no conscience’, 
which is actually a profoundly important observation, and the bedrock of Wilson’s theory of Dual 
Value Response. The man — or woman- in full sexual heat feels him/her self to be invincible, and this 
can either lead to atrocity, or to the ecstasies of Hildegard de Bingen or St Francis of Assissi: the 
force behind both is the same. 


What distinguishes the way in which it manifests itself is the individual’s power of choice - how he 
chooses to employ the force; and this of course is the true importance of intentionality, the focus 
which we choose to bring to our lives and hence the way in which we transmute the sexual energy 
with which we are imbued. But nothing is possible without it: the sexual force is the force that drives 
us — it is the force of life that we are living. 


Most of us don’t even question it. We take it for granted that we get up in the morning, we do a 
day’s work, we relax in the evening, go to bed at night before starting it all over again tomorrow. We 
assume that all we need is a few square meals and a good night’s sleep to keep us on track. We 
never give a thought to what is the fuel that allows the engine to function — until that is it runs out, 
which is when disease creeps in. 


This was the fundamental understanding of Wilhelm Reich, whose work we reviewed in the previous 
chapter and | am convinced Reich will one day be acknowledged as one of the great pioneers, 
because he understood that, if we are to have any chance of understanding the chaos of our history, 
the sexual impulse and its ramifications have to be studied and understood scientifically; but there 


seems to be an inbuilt inability in our society to accept any such equation, and in his passionate 
advocacy Reich rendered himself beyond the pale. 


It would seem we are not ready to have a meaningful conversation about the sexual impulse — or if 
we are we must accept it will be consigned to the fringes of what is acceptable to discuss. And Reich 
would have said: therein lies the whole problem!; therein lies the core of the neurosis that threatens 
us with self annihilation — as happened in Germany in the first half of the 20" Century (see Reich’s 
book The Mass Psychology of Fascism). 


When we say ‘A standing prick has no conscience’ we assume a perjorative statement is being made; 
for is not conscience the very essence of our humanity? Is this not, more than anything else what 
distinguishes us from the beasts? 


But let's recall another saying about conscience from Shakespeare’s Hamlet: ‘Thus conscience doth 
make cowards of us all’. Hamlet is of course referring to his inability to avenge his father’s murder by 
murdering the murderer; and one would be justified in saying ‘Good thing too!’ 


But if we look at the concept of conscience in a wider perspective we can see that conscience is 
actually equivalent to the capacity for self reflection, is equivalent to our capacity to question 
everything we do, regardless of the moral dictates that society may impose, conscience is the very 
essence of our rationality. 


This conscience is still the distinctively human; but it is also that which leads to chronic self doubt 
and inability to act, not just in matters of murder but also in matters of creation, indeed in anything 
that we may contemplate undertaking. This is ultimately what leads to the existential nihilism of 
Sartre and Camus, Samuel Becket and Derrida. It all too easily can become that which prevents us 
from living our lives as we should be living them. Because we throw the baby out with the bath 
water: we condemn the force that causes the standing prick because of the fact a standing prick has 
no conscience; because of the acts of brutality or violence that may be perpetrated by a standing 
prick we decree that the force must in itself be an evil. But this force is the very stuff of life - it is the 
force that gave us life in the first place; and in an extraordinary instance of the pathetic fallacy we 
ascribe to it the very quality that we assume may arise from it i.e having no conscience. 


It has to be admitted our Western society is now so obsessed with the havoc that may be wreaked 
by a ‘standing prick’ that we have almost entirely demonised the role of the masculine in our society 
something the poet Robert Bly's understood 30 years ago when he published his study ‘Iron John’. 
(16) 


It is undeniable that the sexual impulse in itself has no conscience but this cannot take away from 
the fact that we owe to it not only our own individual existence but also the entire history of the 
human race with not just its atrocities but also its sublime instances of culture, such as the Sistine 
Chapel Roof and the Beethoven Symphonies, and every other instance of cultural achievement from 
both women and men. All stem from the same force. 


Of course Siegmund Freud identified all this over a century ago. Regrettably the school that he 
founded only proceeded to trivialise his findings and succeed in conferring a perjorative connotation 
to all cultural achievement as being at the expense of sexual repression and chronic neurosis, 
examples of anal fixation, or Oedipal complex etc. It was left to those that broke from him, to Adler, 


Jung , Binswanger et al, and the whole school of Existential Psychology that Wilson reviewed in New 
Pathways in Psychology, to rectify the balance and reinstate a degree of dignity and self worth to the 
human condition; but unfortunately in the process they obscured the value of Freud's central 
recognition that the fuel behind the whole thing was the sexual impulse. Only Reich held on to this 
fundamental recognition and developed it. 


At its most elementary the sexual impulse manifests itself in our physical appetites — which in 
themselves are no more than the expression of our need to stay alive. Staying alive is synonymous 
with perpetuating our physical existence which, in turn, is synonymous with giving expression to the 
sexual impulse that fuels us. Wilson understood this when he made the murderer Sundheim in his 
novel The Glass Cage a man of gargantuan appetites. In My Interest in Murder he wrote: 


‘Sundheim is not a genuine sadist, like Nunne (the murderer in Ritual in the Dark); he is a man of 
immense and violent energies and appetites, whose conscious attitude to life is so negative and 
defeated that they cannot find ordinary expression. When he eats, he eats ravenously, with the 
sweat pouring down his face; when he drinks, he gulps it down until he is unconscious. And when he 
has sex, all the vast energies roar out like a volcanic explosion; there is a desire to eat, to drink, to 
entirely consume his sexual partner. If he possesses the power to remould his personality to express 
these energies positively, he might be a Michelangelo or a Beethoven.’ 


Wilson's stated aim in his novel The Glass Cage was 'to confront the two extremes; the mystic and 
the criminal; the man whose sense of goodness and worth-whileness of life is constant and fully 

conscious (the hero Damon Reade), and the man whose self-pity and lack of self belief have driven 
him to expressing his vitality in the most negative way he can find (the murderer Sundheim)’. (17) 


In so doing he presented in miniature a fundamental dichotomy that runs through his entire life's 
work and the common denominator between the two extremities is the sexual impulse that may 
lead one man to become a mystic and a saint and another to become a sadistic killer. 


At the conclusion of My Interest in Murder Wilson writes: 


"Murder is messy, chaotic, violent; one of the most irrational, destructive elements of the human 
spirit. Studied as such, it has much to teach us, and it can even be used to throw light upon its 
opposite; the passion for order, creativity, sainthood. Dostoyevsky's first great novel is a study of 
criminals in a prison camp; his last, a study of mystical affirmation; and there is a clear, well-marked 
road running between the two’. (18) 


Unfortunately society can only see the force of the sexual impulse as a danger to its own cohesion. 
The Puritan view is it is there simply to ensure the propagation of the race. Even a great artist like 
Tolstoy was absolutely convinced that sex was only permissible when specifically aimed at the 
propagation of children. One wonders did Tolstoy ever wonder where the energy and imagination 
came from to write War and Peace or Anna Karenina. He undoubtedly would have said from God, 
thus making an absolute bifurcation between the two — between the divine inspiration that allowed 
him to write masterpieces of literature and the sexual force that led him to spawn thirteen children. 


And yet he spent all his creative energy writing about individuals leading conflicted lives in which the 
needs of the individual are frequently at desperate odds with the moral dictates of society. He 


understood that there is often a total rift between the two, as too, to a far greater degree, did 
Dostoyevsky. 


It is possible to see, and I believe Wilson intuited this, that the polarisation of the sexual impulse and 
the dictates of society is perhaps of all manifestations of our rationality the most pernicious. 
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Chapter 7 TO BE OR NOT TO BE EMBODIED 


The existential psychologist Rudolph Bauer opens his essay Forms of Vitality within Embodied 
Awareness thus: 


“Embodiment or embodied awareness is a way of understanding the body. The body is not simply 
the external body; the body is the lived body. Both the 10th century Kashmir philosopher 
Abhinavagupta and the contemporary French phenomenologist Merleau-Ponty have a similar view 
of the lived body, or better ‘lived’ embodiment. A person may have a most beautiful external 
objective body but minimally lived in. Embodiment allows us to understand and conceive of the 
body as a way of living, experiencing and of perceiving through the medium of our embodiment. 
The body is the medium of the field. A person perceives not simply through eyes and ears alone, but 
through the whole body. Our body is an instrument of perception. Our body is an instrument of 
knowingness. The embodiment of awareness is the lived embodying of primordial awareness that 
liberates our being in the world. The embodiment of awakened awareness pulsates in resonance 
with and within Being itself.” (1) 


So much of the New Existentialism is about using the controlling power of mind to guide our lives 
that it is easy to forget that mind is part of body. 


This is of course a controversial point and particularly where Colin Wilson is concerned; because, as a 
self confessed Platonist and Idealist, he spent much ofhis life trying to persuade himself, and us his 
readers, that mind was independent of body. (2) 


From the moment he declared that all his researches into Poltergeists had led him to conclude the 
irrefutable existence of disembodied spirits he placed himself beyond the pale of the rationalist 
materialist paradigm with which hitherto — up to and including the publication of The Occult - he 
had retained a tenuous link. 


Once having ‘come out’ and declared the existence of a disembodied spiritual universe he more or 
less consigned himself to the lunatic fringe, despite his cogent arguments to the effect that his 
conclusion had only been arrived at by a process of careful scientific investigation. 


In the introduction to The Psychic Detectives he defended his position as being more scientific than 
that of the scientists who refused to acknowledge the facts as they presented themselves. (3) 


In truth the main difference between his mode of investigation and that of a scientist was that most 
of his research was anecdotal — and anecdotal evidence has never been acceptable within the 
corridors of scientific orthodoxy. The same conundrum exists in the world of medicine where it 
doesn’t make any difference how many thousands of instances there may be of a certain dietary 
regime providing a cure for cancer, if it hasn't been tested in a double blind study, the results of 
which have been published in a peer reviewed journal, then there is no proven efficacy and the 
anecdotal evidence — however overwhelming — can safely be ignored. 


MAN WITHOUT A SHADOW 


The novel Man Without A Shadow can be seen as a novelistic exploration of the ideas presented in 
the essay Dual Value Response with which we commenced our exploration of the New 
Existentialism, although it actually precedes the article by nearly a decade. 


In fact it was published concomitantly with Origins of the Sexual Impulse in 1963 so can be seen (and 
was intended by Wilson to be seen) as the companion book for that volume; and it packs a powerful 
punch and states the central theme of Wilson's view of sex with great clarity. 


This theme simply put is that sex is the easiest and probably most efficient way of accessing the 
Other Mode. 


In Origins of the Sexual Impulse Wilson lists four separate instances of what later, using Maslow's 
terminology, he would identify as peak experiences as follows: 


The first is the quotation from Proust’s A la recherché de temps perdu which was to recur 
throughout Wilson's writing from first to last. Since Wilson usually abbreviated the quote and it 
played such a critical place in his thinking I think it is worth quoting in full: 


"No sooner had the warm liquid mixed with the crumbs touched my palate than a shudder ran 
through me and I stopped, intent upon the extraordinary thing that was happening to me. An 
exquisite pleasure had invaded my senses, something isolated, detached, with no suggestion of its 
origin. And at once the vicissitudes of life had become indifferent to me, its disasters innocuous, its 
brevity illusory — this new sensation having had on me the effect which love has offilling me with a 
precious essence; or rather this essence was not in me it was me. ... Whence did it come? What did 
it mean? How could I seize and apprehend it? ... And suddenly the memory revealed itself. The taste 
was that of the little piece of madeleine which on Sunday mornings at Combray (because on those 
mornings | did not go out before mass), when | went to say good morning to her in her bedroom, my 
aunt Léonie used to give me, dipping it first in her own cup of tea or tisane. The sight of the little 
madeleine had recalled nothing to my mind before I tasted it. And all from my cup of tea” (4) 


This can be seen as a poetic evocation of Rudolph Bauer’s thesis re ‘The embodiment of awakened 
awareness pulsating in resonance with and within Being itself’ quoted above. 


The second quote comes from Hermann Hesse’s novel ‘Steppenwolf’: 


‘A refreshing laughter rose in me, and suddenly the forgotten notes of the piano came back to me 
again. It soared aloft like a soap bubble, reflecting the whole world in miniature on its rainbow 
surface, and then softly burst...The golden trail was blazed, and | was reminded of the eternal, and of 
Mozart and the stars. For an hour, | could breathe once more and live and face existence, without 
the need to suffer torment, fear or shame.’ 


The third quote comes from Nabokov’s Lolita: 


*...all of a sudden a mysterious change came over my senses. | entered a plane of being where 
nothing mattered save the infusion of joy brewed within my body. What had begun as a delicious 
distension of my innermost roots became a glowing tingle which now had reached that state of 
absolute security, confidence, and reliance not found elsewhere in conscious life. With the deep hot 


sweetness thus established and well on its way to the ultimate convulsion, | felt I could slow down in 
order to prolong the glow.’ 


The first experience is occasioned by Marcel eating a madeleine, the taste of which takes him 
instantly back to a fond memory of his childhood; the second is occasioned by Harry Haller taking a 
sip of wine while the third describes Humbert’s discreet masturbation against the unsuspecting 
Lolita. For good measure Wilson adds in a fourth instance also from Hesse’s Steppenwolf where 
Steppenwolf attains a total transformation of consciousness through erotic ecstasy: 


“Now, at the magic touch of Eros, the source of (memory) was opened up and flowed in plenty. For 
moments together my heart stood still between delight and sorrow to find how rich was the gallery 
of my life, and how thronged the soul of the wretched Steppenwolf with high eternal stars and 
constellations” (5) 


Wilson draws attention to the fact that: ‘The similarity in the language of the four excerpts is 
striking’. He would seem to be making the point that all peak experiences have an erotic component 
but what interests me here is that all four instances are as a result of physical stimuli. 


The conclusion from these four examples must surely be that it is not possible to separate out a 
change in consciousness from a change in physical state; in order to alter the state of consciousness 
there has to be a concomitant alteration in the chemical constitution of the body. 


If this is done arbitrarily with drugs and other stimulants the danger is it only encourages addiction. 
But addiction is usually indicative of a hunger for meaning and as Maslow discovered most 
addictions could be broken by stimulating the appetite for meaning independent of the external 
stimulant which has occasioned the addiction in the first place. 


Whereas Origins of the Sexual Impulse is concerned with establishing a phenomenology of sex, Man 
without a Shadow is the first of several sustained attempts Wilson made to tackle the question of 
how to harness the power of sex so as to attain to an increased intensity of consciousness that could 
be sustained throughout an individual’s life. In other words Wilson is no longer merely attempting to 
describe the mechanisms of the sexual impulse but he is stating unequivocally that the sexual 
impulse represents a means of taking control of our evolutionary potential. 


Early in the book Sorme states: 


‘Of one thing | am certain. The sexual force is the nearest thing to magic— to the supernatural— that 
human beings ever experience. It deserves perpetual and close study. No study is so profitable to 
the philosopher. In the sex force, he can watch the purpose of the universe in action. This is my most 
important conclusion about sex so far: there is no such thing as sex for its own sake. The libido is a 
myth.’ (6) 


In other words sex cannot be separated out from life; it cannot be de-compartmentalized out as 
some sort of appendage to our customary state of being. 


Sorme continues: 


‘I believe that, far from being ‘abnormal’, the intensity of my sexual impulse is a part of the total 
intensity that makes me what | am— an intelligent being, responding with unusual directness to the 


problems of modern civilization. | watch my sexual impulse at work with a kind of amazement. | may 
not know why I'm alive, but something inside me does. Sex is the only power I know that can defeat 
the awful pressure of the present. The world looks blank and meaningless, grey, pointless, mocking 
my brevity and hunger with its permanence and serenity. Only when sexual desire blazes in me can | 
overcome its indifference; the desire turns on it like a flame-thrower; my body suddenly carries a 
current at thousands of volts, surging from some main down in my subconscious; I become realler 
than the world; harder, intenser, more lasting. | know that this power exists in me for other 
purposes than sex. Sometimes it can be evoked by musicor literature or ideas. Something like it 
flows in me now as I write this because I am writing with excitement, enjoying being able to pin 
down these ideas into words. I feel like a detective cross-examining the world, trying to trap it into 
admissions of purpose. | know bloody well it exists— an immense power and purpose. So why am | 
usually left out? This damned lying cheat of a world. | don’t know yet why | exist. I feel superfluous, 
like a gramophone in the middle of the Sahara Desert. And yet there are times when I almost get 
plugged in, when some of my plugs find their sockets, and there's a whisper of power in my nerves. 


(7) 


And he proceeds to the longest examination I have come across in Wilson's writing to the problem 
of the body: 


"And yet I am always aware that the central problem is the problem of my body, my stupid, 
intractable body. My body is my despair. How can I achieve the kind of things I want when my body 
is so unutterably stupid? ‘ 


He recalls when he attempted to learn the trumpet and how utterly impossible it seemed to him: 


‘| found it hard to believe that anyone could ever make this instrument sound like Bix. Well, | have 
only to concentrate my attention on my body, and | get this same feeling of hopelessness. It just will 
not do what it's told. Every day I have to wrestle with it for hours. Occasionally, towards nightfall, a 
curious peace comes over me; the powers of my mind seem to be multiplied by ten; my memory 
works unerringly; every thought is like a stone dropped into a still pond. | feel as if | could stay awake 
forever. But just as frequently, the only effect of trying to teach my body harmony is exhaustion. 

(osie How can man be a god with this equipment? And yet I sometimes wonder whether Shaw was 
right: that the fault lies in the will, not in the body. Could this body be drilled into a god-like 
obedience? Could some inner-harmony and power of spirit cancel out all these irrelevancies— 
illness, the slight dissatisfaction in the stomach that makes concentration difficult, the chill around 
the throat, the burning in the nose that is the sign of a coming cold? I think of saints in the desert, 
fighting the body, trying to flay it into obedience, and of the Buddha holding his breath until he lost 
consciousness. | have also tried to bully the body; I have tried breathing exercises and yogic postures 
and all the rest. And yet here is the preposterous thing. There have been so many occasions when I 
have felt that the time wasted in sleep is an indignity, and have tried to keep myself awake half the 
night. My eyelids close against my will, and I lie down with a sense of defeat, realizing that it is barely 
twelve hours since | got out of this same bed. And yet there are other times, when I’ve had little 
sleep, where a book or an idea interests me; suddenly | notice that it is four o'clock in the morning, 
and | am still not tired.’ 


And now he arrives at a realisation of central importance: 


"My body responds badly to bullying, and yet allows excitement to charm it into obedience. If only | 
had the secret of charming at will. It happens unexpectedly, or takes twelve hours of continuous 
mental struggle to produce a few hours of serenity. But in these hours of serenity, the body is at last 
working with decent efficiency, and I understand what life would be like if I knew the secret. Is life 
bound to be a losing battle with the body, a struggle against its sheer insensitivity, in which our 
artificial allies— alcohol, drugs— only lend their aid at ruinous rates of interest? Can any of us fail to 
be interested in this fight against the body? I know of no one who is worth tuppence who hasn't 
tried to beat and torture his body into obedience’ (8) (my italics) 


Now there is a strange dichotomy here for Sorme/Wilson would appear to be striving for a state of 
ecstasy 24/7 and sees the 'stupidity of the body” as the greatest enemy he has to contend with, yet 
seems not to acknowledge that the capacity to experience a state of ecstasy through sexual arousal 
when it does come is entirely dependent upon the fact that he is embodied and able to ‘sense’ 
anything at all, i.e. is entirely as a result of ‘the stupidity of the body’... 


In other words his attitude to his body is the clearest illustration of his state of alienation and comes 
about as a direct result of his setting his sights too high. He is like a man in search of a permanent 
erection; but who would want a permanent erection? It would totally incapacitate him for the rest of 
life... 


Yet by the very fact that he acknowledges the power of the sexual impulse moving within himself 
and the fact that “the intensity of my sexual impulse is a part of the total intensity that makes me 
what I am— an intelligent being, responding with unusual directness to the problems of modern 
civilization” proves that he already knows the answer to his conundrum ....which is not to demonise 
and wage war on the body but to work with it. The very fact that he can equate the power of his 
sexuality with his own intelligence indicates that he understands that the two are inseparable. 


What Sorme/Wilson is in search of is an alchemical act by which the force of the sexual impulse may 
turn him into a human dynamo capable of fulfilling all his creative potential with the same intensity 
as he experiences when in bed with Caroline. His rational brain seeks to explicate precisely how to 
do this. He thinks he has the solution when he writes: 


‘I am sure that power over the body resides in the brain. If only the brain could work at a certain 
intensity, the intensity it may accidentally achieve in reading some book, listening to music, the 
body’s power to oppress the spirit would disappear, and the body itself would become to the spirit 
like an instrument in the hands of an expert performer. This intensity is achieved too infrequently, 
and I do not have its secret, except effort, non-stop, day-by-day effort to attain power over the 
body. (9) 


But this is only a partial solution because he is still making a bifurcation between the body and the 
brain that operates within it. The brain is still part of the body and is fuelled by neurons and 
hormones secreted by glands all over the rest of the body. This is the central recognition of Tantra 
and the Hindu system of chakras. 


Every change in consciousness is occasioned by — and occasions — a change in the body's chemistry. 
As Wilhelm Reich intuited there is a totally symbiotic relationship between the psychological and the 
somatic. 


The ultimate goal for Sorme is to achieve a state where he is no longer aware of having a body at all 
where he has succeeded in raising himself ‘above it’. But he forgets that in doing so he is still in it 
and using the body to translate himself away from it. 


For Wilson the main point of proving the existence of a disembodied spiritual universe was surely 
that it gave instant corroboration to his basic assertion that we live in a mind before matter 
universe. In short that what we think dictates what we experience. This has recently become an 
axiom of New Age thinking with the runaway success of Rhonda Byrne’s The Secret and associated 
texts asserting we are what we think, and the circumstances of our lives are dictated by the way in 
which we think. 


The dangers of this paradigm is that if our lives go into total freefall and we are beset by tragedy and 
failure we can only draw the conclusion that we are solely responsible through some critical failure 
in the way in which we think about ourselves and our lives; and it may very well be the case that we 
have ultimate responsibility for everything that happens in our lives but it requires a very mature 
consciousness to be able to shoulder that responsibility. 


| personally believe that Rhonda Byrne, and all those who fly with her, are basically correct in their 
assertion that we live in a mind before matter universe, but | also believe that not nearly enough 
emphasis has been placed on the way in which we think — that is: are we just conceptualising with 
the left brain or are we thinking with our whole being? How do we make any definition between the 
two? Is it simply that we have to feel with the object of our attention rather than just reflect upon it 
or is it something more....? It seems to me the critical thing is to arrive at is a new definition of what 
thinking entails. 


And at this point | think it is worth quoting from the The Confessions of Aleister Crowley, an 
authority | wouldn’t normally call upon except that Wilson so clearly had a fascination with Crowley, 
sufficient to make him feature in Man without a Shadow in the character of Caradoc Cunningham 
and for him to write a full length biography of him, aside from including substantial essays in The 
Occult, Supernature and various other books. Crowley of course was before all else a magician and 
his definition of magic was as follows: 


‘Magick is the Science and Art of causing Change to occur in conformity with the Will’. (10) 


Now this fundamentally is no different from what Rhonda Byrne is asserting — that by the power of 
our thoughts we can influence the world around us. 


If we think about it, it is also totally in accordance with Husserl’s notion that ‘All perception is 
intentional’. What Husserl meant by this was that while we may feel ourselves to be passive 
observers in fact the act of perception is something we do; it is not just something that happens to 
us. Wilson would often use the example of looking at your watch to see what time it is but if your 
mind is elsewhere failing to actually register what you have seen. In order to find out what time it is 
we actually have to focus our attention on the watch, if only momentarily, to register what the 
watch we are looking at is telling us. 


Now Husserl was a scientist by disposition and his only concern was to relay what he observed about 
the human machine; he wasn’t interested in examining too deeply the philosophical implications 
behind his observations. Colin Wilson on the other hand was interested in just that, and saw 


Husserl’s observations as corroboration of his deepest instincts about the human machine, namely 
that we create the universe we inhabit; and this is why there never was any discrepancy between 
Wilson’s interest in philosophy and his interest in the Occult. The second interest grew out of the 
first. 


The more Wilson investigated occult phenomena the more he realised that far from being a 
refutation of the rational scientific standpoint these phenomena —poltergeists, psycho kinesis, 
telepathy etc - would seem to confirm that there was a direct causal link between the mind that 
perceives and that which is perceived, and this would only tend to confirm the depth of our 
ignorance as to the powers of the human mind; because the evidence of our lives would seem to 
contradict this notion of a direct causal link: we do not always get what we want when we want it; it 
isn’t enough just to think about something in order to achieve it. And this is where it becomes 
necessary to arrive at a new definition of what thinking really is and how we should go about it. 


Let me try to summarise the nature of the type of thinking behind Rhonda Byrne’s The Secret, based 
upon what Byrne identified as the ‘Law of Attraction’, (which in a forthcoming chapter we'll see is 
only a revamping of a concept created by Neville Goddard — the Law of Assumption). In The Secret 
the process is reduced to a simple formula ‘ask, believe and receive’. In actuality there are four 
stages in the process which can be identified as follows: 


1 Stilling of the rational mind 

2 Intense visualisation 

3 Affirmations 

4 Release of the affirmation and waiting with confidence the desired outcome 


Byrne, in common with the founder of Haye House Publishing Louise Haye, puts a lot of emphasis on 
the importance of persistently reiterating affirmations and these have a very similar role to play to 
the mantras in Hindu ascetic disciplines. 


In his Confessions Crowley describes his study of yoga techniques with his friend Allan Bennett: 


‘The problem is how to stop thinking; for the theory is that the mind is a mechanism for dealing 
symbolically with impressions; its construction is such that one is tempted to take these symbols for 
reality. Conscious thought, therefore, is fundamentally false and prevents one from perceiving 
reality.’ (my italics) 


Now this is a very critical point. What Crowley is saying is that what we normally think of as thinking 
is not actually thinking at all. He continues: 


‘The numerous practices of yoga are simply dodges to help one to acquire the knack of slowing 
down the current of thought and ultimately stopping it altogether....l was led to this discovery 
chiefly through studying comparative mysticism. For instance; a Catholic repeats Ave Maria rapidly 
and continuously; the rhythm inhibits the intellectual process. The result is an ecstatic vision of 
Mary. The Hindu repeats Aum Hari Aum in the same way and gets a vision of Vishnu. But I noticed 
that the characteristics of both visions were identical save for the sectarian terminology in which the 
memory recorded them. / argued that process and result were identical. It was a physiological 


phenomenon and the apparent divergence was due to the inability of the mind to express the event 
except by using the language of worship which was familiar.’ 


And he concludes: 


‘Extended study and repeated experiment have confirmed this conviction. | have thus been able to 
simplify the process of spiritual development by eliminating all dogmatic accretions. To get into a 
trance is of the same order of phenomena as to get drunk. It does not depend on creed.’ (11) (my 
italics) 


So the question presents itself: why would we want ‘to acquire the knack of slowing down the 
current of thought and ultimately stopping it altogether...... Why would we want to put ourselves 
into a trance? 


For an answer we need to turn again to Crowley’s Confessions: 


‘Thanks partly to William James' Varieties of Religious Experience, (12) | got the idea of employing 
the methods of Yoga to produce genius at will. James points out that various religious teachers 
attained their power to influence mankind in what is essentially the same way; that is, by getting 
into Samadhi. The trance gives supreme spiritual energy and absolute self-confidence; it removes 
the normal inhibitions to action. I propose then that any man should use this power to develop his 
faculties and inspire his ambitions by directing the effects of the trance into the channel of his 
career. This idea at once connects mysticism with Magick; for one of the principal operations of 
Magick is to invoke the god appropriate to the thing you want, identify yourself with Him and flood 
your work with His immaculate impulse. This is, in fact, to make Samadhi with that God. The two 
processes are essentially identical; the apparent difference arises merely from the distinction 
between the European and Asiatic conceptions of the cosmos. Most European religion, including 
Orthodox Judaism, is anthropomorphic, an expansion of the moral ideas connected with the 
members of a family. Asiatic religions, even when superficially theistic, always imply an impersonal 
universe. One idealized human forces; the other, the forces of nature.’ (13) (my italics) 


Now it isn’t necessary to buy into the notion of producing genius at will. Genius is something given. 
Nevertheless the point Crowley is making is that the trance state is a means of allowing yourself to 
become a vessel for the inspiration from the universe beyond you to flow through you. 


We have already seen (Chapter 1) how as a young man Wilson could be sent into a trance state 
listening to a recording of Isolde’s Liebestod from Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. In Access to Inner 
Worlds he associates trance states with the right brain. Typically for Wilson the state of trance was 
not generally achieved through physical means: 


‘As soon as we glimpse this possibility of a balanced left-and right consciousness, we can see it as 
the beginning of a whole range of new developments in human consciousness. Consider, for 
example, what happens when | read a novel. To some extent, | enter the world of the novelist; yet 
because my left brain is doing most of the work, scanning and interpreting the words, my experience 
of that mental world is only superficial. 


| can recall certain books I read in childhood—Dickens’s A Christmas Carol and The Old Curiosity 
Shop, the opening chapters of The Count of Monte Cristo, Conan Doyle’s Lost World and the Sherlock 


Holmes stories, Rider Haggard's She and Cleopatra—which made me feel as if I had entered a state 
of trance; | was living in the world of the book rather than in the ‘real’ world. My mind supplied that 
fictional world with smells and colours and tastes. In short, my right brain did its proper work of 
adding a third dimension of reality to the book. 


Neither is it a matter of becoming absorbed in certain characters and events in fiction. | have slipped 
into that same state of total absorption when reading Whitehead's Science and the Modern World 
and William James's Varieties of Religious Experience. The right brain can add this same element of 
reality to ideas. (14) 


We have already seen how in The Magician from Siberia when Rasputin discovers his true mission he 
comes to the realisation that ‘he was not Grigory Rasputin. He was the force that surged through 
him when he performed healing .... (15) 


And the same could be said of a writer, or musician or scientist , or philosopher or chef or metal 
worker — it doesn't matter what - when working to their optimum capacity, when no longer 
painstakingly attempting to do something but allowing the capacity to do whatever it is to flow 
through you. 


Now it could be argued that Rasputin's healing power was a paranormal power that most of us don't 
have and that it isn’t the same thing at all as normal inspiration when writing a letter or a book; but 
Wilson was always arguing that his studies of the Occult had made him aware that we have huge 
untapped potentialities; and in the prosecuting of his career — in the Niagara of books that flowed 
from his pen - Wilson was demonstrating the realisation of those potentialities, which in most of us 
remain untapped. And it is this sense of a man in full creative flow that makes reading Wilson so 
exhilarating. 


But let's face it for most of us to become such a creative faucet is all but unimaginable. But why? 
Why should it be? Wilson was fond of telling an anecdote of Abraham Maslow who would ask his 
class of students which one of them expected to make a significant contribution to their field of 
study and when no one put their hands up he would ask rhetorically: ‘If not you then who....???' (16) 


Somehow a man like Wilson has discovered a means of allowing himself to realise his full 
potentialities in a way that is unthinkable to most of us; but I'm not sure if he was ever exactly clear 
how he did it (as I've said elsewhere he was like a natural singer who couldn't explain how he did it) 
and yet his whole career was devoted to giving us signs and indications of possible means. 


CAVOSENIARGIZING 


| want to turn now to what I believe is an extremely revealing passage from Wilson's essay on Eunice 
Beattie in the little book Strange Powers. Wilson calls on the Welsh writer John Cowper Powys who 
in Wolf Solent describes how Wolf develops the curious capacity for 'sinking into his soul': 


‘This ‘sinking into his soul’...consisted of a certain summing up, to the surface of the mind, of a 
subconscious magnetic power which....as he watched the glitter of sun and moon upon the waters 
from that bow window, had seemed prepared to answer such a summons.’ 


In Porius Powys coins the word ‘cavoseniargising’ for this ability and describes it thus: 


*....those recurrent moments in his life when the gulf between the animal consciousness of his 
restless soul was temporarily bridged; so that his soul found itself able to follow every curve and 
ripple of his bodily sensations, and yet remain suspended above them.... (17) 


This state could be called ‘being alone with me’; and as becomes clear, throughout Wilson's work he 
reckoned this ‘being alone with me’ to be a crucial step in learning to attain transcendent 
consciousness and release extraordinary powers. 


But ‘being alone with me’ is not a question of being isolated or alienated from. Rather is it a question 
of transcending the normally prevailing bifurcation between body and soul, me and the world that is 
beyond me. Wilson comments: ‘This process of self-withdrawal is undoubtedly one of the major 
unexplored secrets of human nature...’ 


But is it? Is it so unexplored? Surely this is the aim of all yoga, transcendental meditation et al? Is this 
not what Crowley is writing about in his Confessions? 


The process is closely related to Keats’ ‘negative capability’. It is about ceasing to be primarily active 
and allowing oneself to become a receptacle for otherness; above all it is about silencing the rational 
brain and with it the chronic tendency to divide experience out into the either/or of linguistic 
semantics. Hence the emphasis on non ordinary states of consciousness — consciousness released 
from the necessity to divide, analyse and pass judgement. And as Crowley makes clear in the above 
quote from his Confessions it is inextricably allied to a physical state of quiescence. 


This is the main theme of Wilson’s book Access to Inner Worlds (published 1983) in which he 
describes the extraordinary experiences of Brad Absetz. Following the death of their adopted son 
Brad’s wife suffered from severe clinical depression bordering on schizophrenia. Brad would lie 
beside her for hours at a time until he entered a kind of trance whereby his normal waking 
consciousness was all but obliterated. And it was in this state that what Wilson terms ‘the wisdom of 
the body’ (18) asserts itself, and Brad starts to experience spontaneous body movements that come 
to revolutionise his life, and most important of all unleashes a flood of creativity that Brad had only 
dimly recognised he possessed. 


Some years previous to the experiences described in Wilson’s book Brad had written in a journal: 
‘The learning and the teaching, the fathering and the husbanding, this many sided busyness cloaks a 
quiet waiting for the miracle to happen’. (19) Wilson’s conclusion is that the combination of having 
to be physically inactive yet perpetually vigilant while lying by his wife’s side has meant that Brad’s 
left brain has stopped interfering and allowing all the ‘busyness’ of his life to prevent the miracle 
from happening. In a strange paradoxical way his son’s death and his wife’s illness have proved life’s 
greatest gift to him. 


The crux of the matter is that it is only once having stilled the operation of the rational brain that 
Brad’s true self is able to assert itself; and it does so not through the mind but through the body. Or 
rather his mind starts to express itself through the body. One could say his body has become en- 
minded and his mind en-bodied. 


Aleister Crowley understood the importance of this, as Wilson acknowledges when writing about the 
occasion the American film star Elzabeth Fox visited the Abbey of Thelema and was confined to a 
small hut on top of a cliff where she was entirely alone with the sun, the sea and the sky, with none 
of the distractions that normally filled her life in Hollywood. For the first couple of weeks Elizabeth 
was miserable and bored. Then suddenly, nearing the end of the third week, she began to feel 
‘perfect calm, deep joy, renewal of strength and courage.’ 


Wilson comments: 


“There is nothing strange in all this, although few people know it. The mind must be made to stop 
running like a wrist-watch. It must be persuaded to relax and sit still. Its hidden fountain of strength 
must be persuaded to flow. This is the secret of the Hindu ascetics who sit still for years. It is not a 
penance, but a continuous trickle of deep delight. What is more, this is an automatic process. Our 
subconscious robot will adjust to any conditions if it is given long enough. It adjusts to stillness, so 
that the stillness ceases to cause boredom. For you have boredom when nothing is happening inside 
you. And nothing happens inside you when the outside world keeps the mind distracted. If the 
outside world is stilled for long enough, the inner power-house begins to work.’’(20) 


Wilson was fond of quoting W.B. Yeats’ poem Vacillation: “While on the shop and street | gazed my 
body of a sudden blazed...etc’’, and throughout his works he often called upon physical analogies. 
But it is my belief he never gave full acknowledgement to the fact that through whatever mystical or 
intellectual experience we experience we remain embodied. 


This is something David Moore observes in a discussion of William Gibson’s novel Neuromancer. 
Referring to the plight of Case, the protagonist of Neuromancer, who is addicted to the disembodied 
state made readily available to him in the world of cyberspace, Moore comments ‘the name Case.... 
reminds us that he is encased in his own body, and that no matter what he does, his identity is still 
intrinsic to his body; he cannot experience the ecstasy of disembodiment without having a body to 
disembody from.” (21) 


The importance of this last sentence cannot be over emphasised. 


Powys, in the quote from Porius above, emphasises the bridging of the gap between body and soul 
‘so that his soul found itself able to follow every curve and ripple of his bodily sensations, and yet 
remain suspended above them’ (| assume this is Wilson’s italicizing....) (22) 


In an excellent essay about Porius, published on the Lectern, the contributor Murr writes about the 
concept of cavioseniargizing thus: 


“Throughout the novel, nature impinges itself radically on the consciousness of the characters -and 
on the consciousness of the reader. This is done by means of the constant appearance of the made 
up word 'cavoseniargizing' which is a word invented by Porius to describe his ability to penetrate 
nature: normal consciousness to him always meant, if he was to enjoy himself, the particular plunge 
into Nature, or the particular taking Nature into himself, which he called 

'cavoseniargizing ... Significant here is that Porius calls this his ‘normal consciousness’. Porius 
experiences his normal, customary consciousness as a blurring of the boundary between Self and 
material Not-Self, an experience associated with intense enjoyment: he was too absorbed in 


‘cavoseniargizing' to notice anything, hear anything, or be aware of anything beyond the magical 
ecstasy of mingling his whole being with the elements! ” (23) 


This is precisely the trance state that Crowley writes about in his Confessions. 


The language employed by Powys strongly suggests 'cavioseniargizing has an erotic component 
(‘magical ecstasy of mingling his whole being with the elements’) not dissimilar to the erotic nerve 
that connects John Crow with the universe at the opening of the same author's The Glastonbury 
Romance. 


Later Porius describes it thus: 'to feel this first and last sensation of the human body in harmony you 
had at once to unite things and isolate things, to immerse yourself in things and escape from things. 
It was anything but easy”. (24) 


Thus not just awareness of, but the capacity to enjoy the body, becomes a means of transcending it. 
It is clear that Porius/Powys is using a form of yoga all his own — he is using his control of his 
autonomic functions to remove himself to a place above it. 


BLAKE'S FIFTH WINDOW 


Wilson proceeds from these Powys quotes in Strange Powers to quote from William Blake's Europe 
‘Five windows light the cavern'd man’, in which Blake, in itemising the five senses, identifies the fifth 
thus: ‘Thro’ one pass out what time he please but he will not/For stolen joys are sweet, and bread 
stolen in secret pleasant’. (25) 


Wilson suggests that maybe Blake is referring to something similar to Powys’ cavoseniargising’ or 
‘mythologising’ and that Blake is saying that this is a route for passing out of the body. 


If we turn to S Foster Damon’s A Blake Dictionary Damon is unequivocal — the fifth sense is touch or 
sex, and Damon comments ‘Man can actually enter eternity through the union of true love but he 
prefers secret dalliance with the foolish woman of Proverbs ix: 13-18 ‘Whoso is simple, let him turn 
in hither: and as for him that wanteth understanding, she saith to him, Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret pleasant. But he knoweth not that the dead are here; and that her guests are 
in the depths of hell’. (26) 


Now S Foster Damon was well known to Wilson — indeed his eldest son was named after him and 
Wilson invited him to be his son’s godfather. Wilson of course had a passion for Blake from an early 
age and wrote about him with discernment in The Outsider. He also named the hero of his novel The 
Glass Cage Damon — who is a Blake Scholar. So | find it difficult to believe that Wilson didn’t possess 
in his voluminous library a copy of Damon’s A Blake Dictionary and wasn’t aware of Damon’s 
interpretation of this passage. 


If he was aware of Damon’s interpretation it is possible that he knew perfectly well the meaning of 
the lines concerning the Fifth sense which actually would concur with Powys’ cavoseniargising. 


Actually this quotation from Blake recurs throughout Wilson's writings. It first appears in The 
Outsider and recurs in Origins of the Sexual Impulse, Access to Inner Worlds and in the Epilogue to 
The Misfits which is entitled The Fifth Window. 


In each instance the interpretation is slightly different. 


In The Outsider (1956) Wilson includes the whole passage as an addenda to the more famous 
passage from The Marriage of Heaven & Hell concerning the doors of perception, (which Aldous 
Huxley used as the title for his book describing his experience of taking mescaline), and merely 
comments on the whole passage as an example of Blake's call for the human race to cleanse the 
‘doors of perception’. (27) (28) 


In Origins of the Sexual Impulse (1963) the passage is quoted as being a ‘remarkable anticipation of 
phenomenology and Wilson explains: 


‘Here the role of the five senses is recognized in imprisoning man, in imposing order on the world. 
But Blake also implies that Man can, if he likes, actually see the world as it is, without the arbitrary 
unconscious intentionality....the reason Blake gives for man not ‘passing out what time he please’ is 
also interesting: self limitation is preferable to absolute freedom"... (29) 


This could be interpreted as: ‘In order to see the world as it is it is necessary to bypass the activity of 
the rational brain and experience it exclusively via the fifth window — i.e. through touch and sex’ 


In The Misfits (1988) Wilson has simplified his interpretation to the extent that he simply relates the 
Fifth Window to the Imagination — the same imagination that has been stimulated by the publishing 
of Richardson’s Pamela. In The Craft of the Novel Wilson identified Pamela as the first bestselling 
novel to give the general public the experience of enjoying an imaginary journey totally distinct from 
their own humdrum lives; before Richardson, each man was ‘imprisoned in his cavern’, with only his 
own life to live - after Richardson, he could slip out through his fifth window and live other people’s 
lives. (30) 


Here there is no possibility of misconstruing his meaning. By equating the Fifth Window with the 
Imagination Wilson has made of it a purely cerebral context. But in Access to Inner Worlds (1983) 
Wilson gives an interpretation closer to that he gave in Origins: 


“If the ‘five windows’ refer to the senses, then the passage is incomprehensible, since it implies that 
we can walk outside our senses, and we know this to be impossible. But what Blake actually means is 
that man lives in a cave inside his own head, yet he does not have to. He can ‘pass out what time he 
please’. He can ‘snap out’ of the dream-like state, and reassert his sense of reality. 


The comment about ‘bread eaten in secret’ is equally puzzling unless we recognize that Blake is 
speaking about the dream-like state in which we spend most of our time. Provided the daydreams 
are pleasant, the cave inside the head is a warm and comfortable place. The danger is in allowing 
ourselves to mistake it for the real world.” (31) 


It is in the nature of great poetry that it can sustain many different interpretations. Whether or not 
Wilson knew Foster Damon’s interpretation | cannot say. But in the light of Martha Schuchard’s 


researches which feature in Wilson's last book Superconsciousness | reckon Wilson may well have 
come round to Foster Damon's view. 


Damon ascribes the Fifth window to Touch and Sex, and thereby implies that mankind can use 
touch and sex (which, incidentally, is a definition of the left hand path of Tantra as we shall see) to 
pass out what time he please — i.e. whenever he wants to — it is an instant way of accessing eternity 
and ecstasy..... but he chooses not to: he chooses to make of touch and sex something furtive and 
forbidden. From this perspective what Blake is actually referring to is Original Sin. This is the Original 
Sin that keeps Man alienated from himself - his insistence on making of all things physical and sexual 
something forbidden. And this, as far as Blake is concerned, is what keeps us alienated from God. 


From a fundamentalist viewpoint Sin is of course that which condemns us to hellfire and brimstone. 
Thus sex is evil, and the only thing that keeps us separated from God and from a state of blessedness 
— this is the Pauline viewpoint enshrined in the doctrines of the Catholic Church. 


What Blake and so many other sexual mystics are saying is the precise reverse. It is that sex unites us 
with God, and it is the self consciousness that came about with the Fall from Grace that is the evil we 
must learn to overcome. 


INSIDE THE VOLCANO 


In Strange Powers after discussing Blake's Fifth Window Wilson refers to John Lily's Centre of the 
Cyclone in which Lilly describes his experiments with LSD, while subjecting himself to sensory 
deprivation submerged in a tank of warm water. He emphasises the distinction between being ‘in’ 
the body and out of it at the same time. He writes: 


‘Then I became intensely exhilarated and went into a high while in the body.....for the first time since 
childhood life was precious. My body was precious... (32) 


This is surely akin to Powys' cavioseniargizing. The peak experience has come about as a result of 
suddenly becoming aware of the reality of the body in a way he had totally forgotten. In effect it is a 
self-remembering in the sense Gurdjieff meant - suddenly becoming aware of your own physical 
existence and being in the world - which was the aim of all the complex physical movements 
Gurdjieff developed in the last ten years of his life that formed the basis for the many public 
performances he conducted with his students. Gurdjieff knew that achieving enlightenment was 
only possible through a rigorous disciplining of the body. 


Right at the outset of his career in The Outsider Wilson devotes several pages to Hermann Hesse's 
novel Steppenwolf. We have already seen how in Origins of the Sexual Impulse Wilson used the 
moment when after a sip of wine Harry Haller, the eponymous hero, has a vision of Mozart and the 
stars as an instance of a peak experience. The climax of the book comes when Harry sleeps with the 
sensuously beautiful Maria and is suddenly able to affirm his life in a way that has been totally 
denied him hitherto: 


ate My life had become weariness. It had wandered in a maze of unhappiness what led to 
renunciation and nothingness; it was bitter with the salt of human things; yet it had laid up riches, 


riches to be proud of. It had been, for all its wretchedness, a princely life. Let the little way of death 
be as it might — the kernel of this life of mine was noble. It came of high descent, and turned, not on 
trifles, but on the stars”. 


And the young Wilson comments: ‘This experience can be called the ultimately valid core of 
romanticism, stripped of its externals of stagey scenery and soft music. It has become a type of 
religious affirmation.... (33) 


And it has come about through Haller ceasing to be the desiccated intellectual and acceding to the 
life of the body and the necessity for human beings to experience themselves as gestalts of 
experience — which cannot omit the body. 


Reich would have approved Hesse's conclusion; and so clearly does Wilson. 


In Eagle & Earwig in the essay ‘I Glory In the Name of Earwig’ we find a paragraph with the heading 
The Immense But Limited Value Of Reason in which Wilson writes: 


‘Reason is not, of course to be dismissed. One must recognise that. But there is an abyss of violence 
and craving in human nature. The depths of the mind are like the depths of a volcano. The craving 
for violence, the craving for infinity that coexist there, have no counterpart in the conscious human 
world. No matter how far he may seem to accept the dull, trivial, rational, civilized world in his 
conscious life, every human being contains the poles of heaven and hell and between them an 
unimaginable tension that is never relaxed. Of all this reason takes no account. Yet it is not within 
the power of reason to satisfy human nature, although it can never be dispensed with. To deny the 
tremendous, irrational tensions within the human being would not be to dignify man, but to devalue 
him.’ (34) 


In spite of this passionate description of the limits of reason one often gets the sense with Wilson 
that he could never quite let go of the notion that it must still be possible to use the faculty of 
reason to transcend the human all too human — and take control of the volcano.... 


But as the above paragraph makes clear he doesn’t really believe it to be possible — or he certainly 
didn’t at this stage of his life: the faculty of reason and the volcano churning within are forever at 
odds....and yet he clearly felt it should be possible. 


And this is surely because this was clearly his way of doing it — of achieving bird’s eye consciousness. 
It was the faculty of reason that rescued him from the boredom of his early years. It was the faculty 
of reason that rocketed him out of the hideous trap (for a man of his temperament) of his working 
class origins. And clearly from the profusion of books that flowed from his pen it was the means by 
which he kept himself airborne. He was someone who simply had to work from the top down; and 
he had proved to himself over and over that it was possible — possible to write himself out of a 
condition of negativity and life denial. In other words it was apparently possible to reason his way 
out of it. 


But there aren’t many people who can do this; and anyway one must question whether it was 
actually reason per se that was achieving for Wilson the transformation of consciousness. What 
Wilson was doing through his immersion in the world of ideas was achieving for himself what | shall 
term an ‘inner conjunction’. 


In his recent book Avalonian Aeon the Glastonbury and Arthurian expert Paul Weston explicates the 
sort of inner conjunction that Wilson was aiming at when he writes: ‘I know from previous 
experience that a relentless combination of history, art, literature, poetry, music, magic and 
mysticism could bring me levels of pleasure that were erotic in their whole-body intensity” (35) (my 
italics). 


That phrase 'whole body intensity” sums up my definition of an inner conjunction. The fascinating 
thing about this particular instance is that it is achieved through intellectual curiosity which could 
lead one to suppose this is the only way to achieve an inner conjunction. 


But if we think back to our discussion in Chapter 1 we can see that actually what Paul Weston is 
experiencing is the influence of the little Goddesses - Matrika in the language of Kashmiri Shavaism - 
and the experience is clearly not much different from Wilson's experience of Wagner's Liebestod, or 
for that matter Ramakrishna's experience of the goddess Kali — both also discussed in chapter 1. 


In other words the inner conjunction may be instigated by an aesthetic experience (Ramakrishna), a 
musical experience (Wilson) or a purely intellectual experience (Weston). All that is necessary is that 
all the faculties of what it is to be a human being coordinate for that moment in time to bring an 
overwhelming sense of meaning. 


Acynic could argue that every time Wilson sat down to write he was using his typewriter as an 
aeroplane uses its jet engines to raise himself above the 'triviality of everydayness’ — hence the fact 
that he was a hedgehog who kept repeating the same thing over and over; but I question whether 
Wilson was fully aware of the actual mechanisms of what he was doing as he furiously wrote 
thousands and thousands of words every day; by allowing the volcanic nature of his obsession full 
reign, was he not submitting to a robotic impulse, not much different from the adolescent teenager 
who has a drawer full of pornographic magazines that he can take out whenever he wants to 
experience sexual arousal...? (I’m playing Devil's advocate here) 


And what was the mechanism. What is the mechanism? 


From a purely mechanistic perspective by allowing the little Goddesses full reign (that is the spirit 
and meaning of every syllable he wrote) was he not merely changing his own body's chemistry in the 
same way as Harry Haller changes his body's chemistry in bed with Maria? And by so doing enabling 
himself to experience a feeling of affirmation that previously may have been lacking? 


Haller's experience makes us realise that what all peak experiences have in common is they are 
about remembering your existence (hence Gurdjieff’s emphasis on ‘self remembering’); and this 
includes remembering that you are embodied, something we forget as a result of our ‘thought 
riddled nature’. We forget the fact that we are. We forget that we are in the process of existing 
every minute that we are alive and that this is a strictly finite process. It is something that we are 
allowed once and once only (unless you subscribe to a belief in reincarnation). 


If we review any of the many hundreds of transcendental experiences Wilson itemised throughout 
his career you will always find somewhere reference to the body, and usually it will be in some 
negative sense — such as Sorme’s ‘overcoming the stupidity of the body’; but in all instances the 
body is referenced in some capacity — because it is quite impossible to have a transcendent 
experience without referencing the body. The classic case is that of RH Ward. 


In the Introduction to Beyond the Occult Wilson quotes the experience of RH Ward in the dentist's 
chair when under nitric oxide - in other words when under the influence of a drug. The ecstasy 
enjoyed by Wilson listening to the Liebestod is no different from the ecstasy enjoyed by RH Ward 
under nitric oxide: 


'| passed, after the first few inhalations of the gas, directly into a state of consciousness far more 
complete than the fullest degree of ordinary consciousness..... All was idea, and form did not 
exist...It seems to me very interesting that one should thus, in a dentist's chair and the twentieth 
century, receive practical confirmation of the theories of Plato.’ In short, Ward had seen the truth of 
Plato’s notion that the universe consists of two worlds: a world of becoming, and a world of true 
being.’(36) 


Wilson devotes the first two pages of Alien Dawn to describing how the psychoanalyst Stanislav Grof 
experimented with LSD as a means of helping his clients re-connect with reality — which admittedly 
sounds like an upside down notion if ever there was one; but Grof had discovered though taking LSD 
himself that it gave him an entirely new perspective on reality. (37) 


The important thing to note is that both Ward and Grof induced mystical experiences by altering the 
body’s chemistry through ingestion of chemical substances — as also was the case with John Lily’s 
experiments with LSD that Wilson writes about in Strange Powers. And the principle effect of all 
these experiments with hallucinogens is to bypass the rational brain and open the organism out so 
that it can experience a greater spectrum of sensations, impressions and feelings and thoughts; no 
different from the shamans who take ahayuasca, Don Juan’s experience with peyote as described by 
Carlos Castaneda and Aldous Huxley’s experience with mescaline; no different either from the 
effects of great art, great literature and especially great music, to change our physiological 
constitution and move us outside of ourselves — which of course is the meaning of ecstasy. And this 
sensation of being moved ‘outside’ is no more than a transfiguration of what we already are — but 
have forgotten that we are. 


JORDAN PETERSEN’S MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Bypassing the rational brain can be an alarming experience as the Canadian psychiatrist and 
intellectual guru Jordan Peterson discovered. In 1985 he was working on the first draft of his book 
Maps of Meaning which, in Peterson’s own words, is about ‘the path of the hero who voluntarily 
confronts the uncertainty and absurdity of life’. At the same time as he was working on his book he 
was engaged on building a sculpture entitled The Meaning of Music, with which he wanted to give 
expression to ‘the indefinability and volatility of music....the reason music became so important to 
me was it made me feel. Above all it made me feel it was good, or at least important, to be alive — 
something negotiating my way through the everyday world only very rarely gave me.’ 


While working on the sculpture, with the themes of his book going round his head, he was playing a 
recording of Mozart’s Jupiter symphony. Suddenly the combination of all the feverish mental activity 
and the intricate polyphony of the last movement of Mozart’s symphony brought on a mystical 
experience that threatened to completely overwhelm him. As he describes it in a YouTube video 
describing his experience, he felt ’an offer was being made’ — an offer which he couldn’t accept. 
Why? Because it would have completely incapacitated him for normal everyday living. He comments 
‘I couldn't even walk down the street’. So regretfully he turned his back on the offer. (38) 


We have already seen in Chapter 1 how music is a means of receiving and communicating meaning 
that takes over where words leave off. We have also seen how Wilson had an abiding passion for 
music. In the Introduction to Brandy of the Damned Wilson writes: 


”...Blake was right when he said that if the doors of perception were cleansed everything would 
appear infinite. Works of art give us brief flashes of a ‘being’, an ‘is-ness’, which is nothing to do with 
us or our minds; our perceptions keep it out rather than let it in” (39) 


And it is clear from Peterson's description that what has happened is his pre-occupations have 
suddenly allowed an excess of meaning in, so that he just doesn’t know what to do with it — which 
reminds us of the experience of Paul Weston, who experiences from his intensive intellectual 
preoccupations, a peak experience that is ‘erotic in its whole body intensity’. 


As we will see later in this book Wilson all his life had a highly ambiguous attitude to all mystical 
experience, undoubtedly for the same reason Peterson expresses, namely that allowing him to 
submit would incapacitate him from doing the things he wanted to be doing. He made the same 
point repeatedly about psychedelic drugs. 


what Wilson was searching for was a holistic cartography that took into cognisance all the chaotic 
aspects of human experience but that allowed him always to remain in control of his consciousness. 


In the next chapter | am going to suggest that such a cartography already exists and that it can be 
found in Eastern Tantra and Western Gnosticism and that these indicate a way of bringing together 
all the polarities that so plague the philosopher, most crucially the bifurcation between mind and 
body — or body and soul, body and spirit. (40) 


The sort of experience described by Jordan Peterson has the same place in Wilson's world view as 
the sexual orgasm, i.e. as Caradoc Cunningham says in Man without a Shadow, it's an invaluable tool 
for examining the landscape beyond the fringes of normal consciousness; but for a Western 
sensibility aiming to still negotiate his way through the world, cannot be embraced as anendin 
itself. 


But the important thing to acknowledge is that no such experience can be referenced without 
acknowledging the fact of our incarnation — that is the fact of our embodiment. Jordan Peterson's 
experience was as a result of his engaging all the physical senses in meaningful activity — he was 
listening to Mozart 's Jupiter Symphony, one of the great masterpieces of Western classical music; he 
was engaged with his eyes and his hands on a sculpture intended to translate into physical form his 
sense of the importance of music; at the same time in his head he was revolving all the concepts 
that were coming together to form the first draft of his book Maps of Meaning. 


In a forthcoming chapter we will look at the way in which Tantric practitioners aim to achieve a sort 
of synaesthesia, where all the senses are engaged at the same time as the spirit is concentrated 
inward on the Divinity. It seems to me this precisely describes Peterson’s state on the occasion of his 
mystical experience, and incidentally accounts for Paul Weston's experience and the inner 
conjunction that characterises all mystical experience, howsoever it occurs. 
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Chapter 8 The God of the Labyrinth and Tantra 


In Strange Powers Wilson describes an encounter that occurred on one of his American tours: 


‘In America, | met a young college teacher who said he could induce sudden intense experiences of 
joy, and that he had learned this trick as a boy, when he had to sit still in church. One day, when he 
had been fidgeting, his mother told him he would be punished if he didn't stop it. Then he began to 
itch—I think he said it was in the small of his back—and experienced an overwhelming desire to 
scratch it, which he had to resist. The itch became unbearable—then, as he concentrated on it, was 
suddenly replaced by an intense 'peak experience’.’ (1) 


Now when | first came across this | had to question — could this really be described as a peak 
experience? Surely a peak experience is an experience above all of meaning and arises from a 
complex gestalt of different factors that suddenly combine to give you a sense of total affirmation? 
How could something so trivial as failing to satisfy an itch be responsible for a peak experience? Was 
this not purely a physical phenomenon that we all experience at some time or another, when 
something ‘gives us the shivers’ or ‘send shivers up our spine’...? 


In The Book of the It Georg Groddeck includes in his definition of masturbation the tendency of 
young children to withhold their urine or faeces because of the pleasurable sensations that 
accompany the practice. (2) 


Is not failing to satisfy an itch comparable to this? 


This anecdote that Wilson returned to several times in his career made me question precisely what 
Wilson meant by a peak experience. 


Throughout this book we have been examining the fact that Wilson in his philosophy appeared to 
discount the importance of the body in human functioning. And yet as we have seen this is actually 
an impossibility; it is impossible to refer to peak experiences without referencing the body. What 
could be more paradigmatically physical than suppressing an itch...no less physical than the 
experience of a sexual orgasm...? 


We are now going to examine a whole world of spiritual discipline in which it is totally impossible 
not to reference the body — the world of Eastern Yoga and Tantra. 


We'll see that a large part of advanced yoga actually involves taking control of the autonomic 
functions of the body, and from this perspective the experience of Wilson’s college teacher could be 
interpreted as an experience of awakening Kundalini (as indeed could the erotic tendency of young 
children to inhibit the need to urinate or defecate). 


It is interesting to note that Wilson concludes his chapter entitled The Evolution of Man in The 
Occult, by introducing the subject of Tantra and the mystical organisation O.T.O. After a lengthy 
passage devoted to the importance of the peak experience and developing one’s powers of 
concentration as an essential tool for developing ‘contemplative objectivity’ and the dangers of 
using drugs as a means to escape the ‘worm’s eye view’ of existence Wilson writes : 


‘Drugs, then, are the worst possible way of attempting to achieve 'contemplative objectivity.' They 
increase the mind's tendency to accept its own passivity instead of fighting against it. But any of the 
more normal 'peak experiences’ are an ideal starting point. Sexual intensity is one of the most 
powerful, since it produces, in effect, a momentary burst of the Easter bells insight, a flash of the 
power which is a normal human potentiality. This was recognised in India and Tibet by the Tantric 
yogis, who deliberately utilised sexual ecstasy to create new habit patterns of intensity (for that is 
what it amounts to). In more recent years a German ironmaster named Karl Kellner was initiated 
into Tantric yoga in India, and founded the Ordo Templi Orientis (Order of Oriental Templars) on his 
return to Germany in 1902. This order was founded entirely upon the 'secret' that sexual ecstasy can 
be used by human beings as a stairway to new levels of power. 


Kellner taught a Westernised form of Eastern Tantra worship, which concentrates its attention on 
the female aspect of the deity under various names and forms (Devi, Radha, Kali, Durga). As 
Christian ritual involves bread and wine, Tantric ritual involves wine, meat, ash, grain and sexual 
intercourse (called maithuna), and the worship of Durga and Kali (the fierce forms of the goddess) 
are often associated with violent sexual orgies. This is known as the ‘left-hand path.' (The right-hand 
path, called Dakshinachari, is relatively gentle and restrained; it worships the milder goddess Devi). 
In all forms of maithuna, the 'suspended orgasm! is practised; the important thing is to use the 
sexual intensity as a ladder to ascend to still greater heights of intensity, focussing upon the 
illumination rather than upon the sexual pleasure. 


In due course Kellner persuaded the English 'magician' Aleister Crowley to become head of the 
English branch of the Oriental Templars, and for the remainder of his life Crowley placed great 
emphasis on 'sexual magic’, taking to heart the Tantric belief that sexual and magical powers are 
basically the same thing. Unfortunately, his addiction to heroin and later to gin counteracted the 
positive effects of his ‘sexual magic.” (3) 


And ina legitimate act of self promotion Wilson draws the reader’s attention to the fact he used 
Crowley as the basis of Caradoc Cunningham in his novel The Man Without a Shadow — also called 
The Sex Diary of Gerard Sorme — and there is an account of a Tantric sect in The God of the Labyrinth 
— in America, The Hedonists. 


THE GOD OF THE LABYRINTH 


The importance of The God of the Labyrinth in Wilson's oeuvre lies in the fact that it pursues the 
insights of Origins of the Sexual Impulse and Man without a Shadow, and apparently moves those 
insights towards their logical conclusion, namely the ultimate disembodiment of the sexual impulse. 


Gerard Sorme has been hired by a New York publisher to edit a book on Esmond Donelly, (a fictional 
creation of Wilson's) who was a notorious 18th-century Irish rake, contemporary and friend of 
Rousseau, Boswell and Horace Walpole, and author of a bawdy work on the deflowering of virgins. 


Sorme quickly becomes intrigued by his subject matter. He obtains Donnelly's diaries and realises 
the rake s preoccupations are very similar to his own. Donnelly was interested in alchemy and ina 
flash of illumination Sorme realises: ‘For him, the alchemist was not a transmuter of metals, but a 


transmuter of consciousness; and sex was the philosopher’s stone that could transmute the base 
metals of ordinary consciousness into vision’ (4) 


‘Sorme’s quest for information on Donnelly takes him to the home of a pyromaniac and flagellant in 
Baton Rouge, the labyrinthine corridors of the British Museum, and a remote castle in Ireland. As he 
digs deeper into the mystery of Donelly, Sorme uncovers a tale of intrigue, conspiracy, and murder 
involving a secret society, the Sect of the Phoenix that dates back to medieval times. But the Sect 
still exists, and Sorme’s researches have not gone unnoticed by powerful men who have their own 
reasons for wanting the truth about Esmond Donelly to remain hidden. . . .’ (5) 


Such is Sorme’s absorption in research of Donnelly’s life that there comes a moment when he 
actually feels himself becoming the subject of his studies. Indeed he comes to believe that Donnelly 
is actually inhabiting his body and using him to illustrate conclusions he has reached in his life about 
philosophy and sex. (6) 


The very fact that Esmond Donnelly is dead and appears to use Sorme’s body as a vehicle by which 
he may explore, develop and demonstrate his particular conclusions about the sexual impulse — 
conclusions developed through a life of promiscuity — would seem to underline the way in which the 
sexual impulse is a force that somehow inhabits the body from beyond. 


This is a feature of several of Wilson’s novels where the principle character is taken over and owned, 
if only temporarily, by forces beyond him — whether it be the Mind Parasites, the Space Vampires — 
or Esmund Donnelly. 


The whole thrust of Wilson’s sexual theory has been that sex is not so much a physical act as a 
mental act — an act of intentionality. How we experience sex is entirely dictated by the meaning we 
invest it with. 


Thus throughout his oeuvre Wilson never tires of pointing out the futility of the ‘rake’s progress’, 
pursued by the likes of Henry Miller, Frank Harris and HG Wells who spend their lives chasing a will 
o’ the wisp, seducing more and more women always in the hope of gaining that ultimate orgasmic 
experience that may transform their lives — but inevitably meeting with frustration. 


Somewhere Wilson comments that the way of the rake is an unintelligent response to a critical 
insight - as though Proust were to keep swallowing madeleins in the hope of recapturing the 
intensity of his moment bienheureux, whereas Proust did the intelligent thing and went home and 
sat down to write A la recherchć de temps perdu....in other words Proust acknowledged that it was 
not the intensity experience in itself, but how it transformed his consciousness that was important. 


As we have seen in discussing Man Without a Shadow this is of the essence when considering 
Wilson’s view of sex. 


In a passage from Donnelly’s diaries which contains the essence of his philosophy Donnelly 
comments: ‘I have always been of the opinion that this world is at bottom magical, and if we are not 
magicians, the fault lies in ourselves’. (7) 


And it is clear that the type of magic that appeals to Donnelly is sex magic, because through 
experience he has realised that it is the single most effective means of transforming his 
consciousness and eradicating the ennui that plagues his normal waking life. 


If we remember Aleister Crowley's definition of Magick (and for Crowley all magic was sex magic) as 
being ‘to effect change in conformity with the Will’ we can see that to a certain extent Donnelly is a 
reincarnation of Caradoc Cunningham in Man without a Shadow, albeit Donnelly is still at the level of 
an initiate to the Great Work. 


In the same passage from Donnelly's diaries just quoted from he goes on to quote Diderot 'who has 
d'Alembert say: Why am I what | am? Because it is inevitable that I should be’... which seems 
nonsense to Donnelly: ‘I have always asked myself: Why am I what | am? For it seems to me the 
most arbitrary thing in the world. | might be anything or anywhere. My form is no more fixed than is 
that of a wisp of smoke rising from a fire....in the days when men were hunters and fighters, they 
had no time to stagnate... am neither a hunter or a fighter. But | had long observed that when my 
battering ram sinks into its predestined home...it becomes self evident that this world is rich, warm 
and infinite’. (8) 


And therein lies the problem. He has identified when life becomes self evidently worth living, and 
every time he succeeds in another sexual conquest he finds further confirmation of his 
discovery...but as soon as the sex is over he’s back at square on. 


So the thing that obsesses Donnelly — and Wilson — is the question: Why can the intensity not be 
sustained...? Why are we prepared to accept anything less than this intensity all the days of our 
lives? And it is in the hope of finding an answer to that question that Donnelly joins the Sect of the 
Phoenix. 


The Sect of the Phoenix is described as having something in common with the Freemasons and with 
the Rosicrucians, though the description of some of the rites and rituals makes it sound more like 
the O.T.O that Wilson references in The Occult (see above) 


John Mumford in his book ‘Sexual Occultism’ claims that O.T.O ‘stands for ‘Order To Ov’, (which) is a 
Greek term meaning an emanation of liquid or astral fire. At the physical level this was a direct 
reference to semen and at the psychic level indicated kundalini, which is the alchemical titration of 
seminal or vaginal secretions, according to Tantric teaching.’ (9) 


The aim of the Sect of the Phoenix in Wilson’s novel is stated thus: ‘Our purpose is not to degrade 
and pollute religious feelings with venery, but to raise venery to the level of a religious feeling’, a 
statement which Aleister Crowley would wholeheartedly have endorsed. 


Actually the Sect itself only features at the end of the novel when Sorme is introduced to the current 
Grand Master. Sorme’s researches however bring him into contact with a Reichian therapist Otto 
Korner — who organizes ‘intimacy groups’, the aim of which is ‘to try to teach people to achieve 
mystical ecstasy through sex’....or through sexual continence, that is, through delaying the orgasm 
indefinitely. (10) 


Sorme’s attendance at one of these group therapy sessions provides one of the central scenes in the 
novel; and it is in this scene that Sorme has the experience of feeling as though he and Donnelly 


have become totally identified, and in which he realises that Donnelly has found a means of 
harnessing the intensity of the sexual impulse so that he can live his life at a far greater intensity of 
consciousness than most people ever experience. 


Sorme reflects ‘In a flash, I understood the absurd and obvious truth: nothing is worth possessing 
except intensity of consciousness. This is the truth we glimpse in the orgasm. If human beings 
understood it...they would abandon all other pursuits for this one.’ (11) 


However The God of the Labyrinth represents an advance on Man Without A Shadow in that Sorme’s 
aim now is not simply to have as many orgasms as possible in order ‘to illuminate the landscape’, but 
to sustain an intensity of sexual awareness — without orgasm — that may enable him to be 
permanently connected to ‘the source of power, meaning and purpose’..... 


And this brings the novel in line with a whole tradition of sexual mysticism that stretches back 
millennia. Using sex as a means of spiritual advancement is the essence of the Tantra tradition in the 
East that emerged from an accretion of both Hindu and Buddhist traditions. (12) 


Central to this view is the notion of a unitary universe. The whole premise of Tantra - and Yoga for 
that matter —will appear nonsense to anyone who adheres to a strictly dualistic conception of the 
universe where the material and the spiritual are totally separated out and impervious to each 
other. 


Tantra and Yoga both assert that it is possible to raise the spirit through the manipulation of the 
body. This is the very reverse of the Western conception where the body is contemned, while the 
spirit is exalted. The whole premise of the eastern tradition is that the spirit expresses itself through 
every cell of the body and may be raised by educating the body to express itself. 


This being the case the yogic and Tantric traditions aim at achieving spiritual enlightenment purely 
through going to work on the body, something that is almost inconceivable to the Western 
sensibility; but makes sense if you view the body as being every bit a part of the Godhead as every 
other form of manifestation in the physical universe. 


Yoga and Tantra employ specific techniques for opening the chakras in the body. These are called 
Mudras and Bandhas, and each one addresses a specific organ or function of the human body from 
the lowest (anus) to the highest (the pineal gland — or fabled Third Eye). Fundamentally each one of 
these techniques aims to take charge of the autonomic nervous system in order to facilitate the flow 
of chi or prana through all the chakras, with the ultimate goal of achieving Samadhi — God 
consciousness. 


The aim is thus to unite and transcend all polarities within the human frame — within the human 
nervous system; and this is done by accepting that the lowest and the highest of the chakras 
Muladhara and Sahasrara are intimately connected and related; there is a direct line from one to the 
other and the line is omni-directional — that is the energy can travel in both directions. 


Thus the highly advanced spiritual individual must be connected with the root chakra Muladhara at 
the very base of somatic functioning, while the sensualist who is entirely at ease with his physical 
self needs to work on opening the third eye — the gateway to enlightenment — by raising the 


Kundalini contained in Muladhara up the Shushumna (the central nadi contained in the spinal 
chord), opening the remaining six chakras in the process. 


Recently Tobias Churton has published a fascinating study of the role of sex in the history of 
Christianity with particular reference to the Gnostic tradition. What becomes clear from this study is 
that any suggestion of a meaningful role for sexuality in the orthodox Christian tradition is not to be 
countenanced — and in former times would almost certainly have brought down on the heretic the 
risk of excommunication and anathema; yet Churton’s study also makes clear that the concept of 
sexual continence is central to Gnostic mysticism — whether officially recognised or not - and that 
there are remarkable parallels between the Gnostic tradition and the Eastern Tantric traditions. (13) 


The idea is that the sexual energy, synonymous with the Hindu concept of Kundalini, be raised, not 
in order to achieve sexual orgasm and emission but in order to achieve spiritual enlightenment 
ultimately through the opening of the Third Eye — located in the pineal gland. So what is involved is a 
re-routing of the sexual energies. 


By the time of his last published book Superconsciousness Wilson was embracing an altogether more 
mystical vision of the role of sex — one which had been incipient from the start of his career. Ina 
chapter entitled Faculty X and the Sexual Vision’ Wilson reviews a book entitled Why Mrs Blake 
Cried by Martha Schuchard. 


The central contention of Martha Schuchard's book on Blake is that Blake's sexual mysticism was 
occasioned by the fact that his parents were adherents to a form of Gnosticism preached by one 
Count Zinzendorf, a contemporary of Emanuel Swedenborg. The essence of this philosophy was that 
transcendence and an awareness of God can be attained through disciplined channelling of the 
sexual energy. 


In recent times the Colombian Gnostic guru Samael Aun Weor made sexual continence a central 
tenet of his Gnostic Church. Weor's books are chock full of gnomic utterances. In his book entitled 
Kundalini Yoga he writes: 


68. Prana is sexual. 69. The sexual energy is solar. 70. The solar energy is Christic. 71. Prana is 
Christic. 72. The Cosmic Christ is the Solar Logos. & 


85. Whosoever wants to awaken Devi-Kundalini has to know how to wisely control the sexual forces. 


86. The wise control of the sexual energies is called sexual magic. 87. Not a single Yogi/Yogini can 
totally Christify without sexual magic (14) 


Thus Weor equates the Christic indissolubly with the sexual and vice versa. 


Central to this vision is that sexual energy is the life energy and that the challenge of being human is 
to take control of it and channel it in order to make creative use of it and become — in Neale Donald 
Walsch’s words ‘the most glorious version of ourselves that we may become’, which from Walsch’s 
perspective in his books The Conversations with God, is the main point of our being here and the 
only point of our being human. 


If Martha Schuchard is to be believed Zinzendorf’s congregation practised a form of deliberately self 
induced sexual intensity, as a means of communing with God, little different from the parties 
organised by Otto Korner in Wilson’s novel The God of the Labyrinth. Schuchard calls on the 
doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg to bolster her theory and Wilson quotes further from her book: 


‘For Swedenborg, Kabbalists and Tantrists, this shared psychoerotic state could only be achieved if 
the male mastered the meditation process that creates ‘continual potency’ — a prolonged erection 
which arrested or delayed ejaculation’, and (Schuchard) adds that Swedenborg (like Zinzendorf) 
‘argues that control and prolongation of the male erection is crucial to the visionary state’.’ (15)(16) 


In Sex and the Intelligent Teenager Wilson had described the Hindu myth in which Shiva lost his 
penis through a curse: ‘it fell off and sank into the ground, and then grew so enormous that its roots 
reached to the centre of the earth and its head touched the sky......two of the gods, Vishnu and 
Brahma, went to investigate its size, and discovered it to be infinite. So Devi, the great goddess, was 
asked if she would receive the organ in her vagina; she agreed and the world was saved. The gods 
then advised men never to dare to curse the penis again, but to regard it as sacred.’ (17) 


Now this adoration of the masculine sexual member is at the heart of all solar phallic religions — 
including incidentally Christianity (the cross is only the most obvious instance of phallic symbolism in 
Christian iconography). Part of Aleister Crowley’s ambition was to reinstate Christianity to its rightful 
place as a solar phallic religion rather than, what he considered to be the bastardised version 
purveyed by the Church. 


The penis is a symbol of fertility and the universe’s capacity for infinite regeneration. In its flaccid 
state it is purely an organ of excretion. In its erect state it is an organ of creativity. (18) 


In Superconsciousness Wilson comments on Swedenborg’s ‘continual potency’: ‘but of course an 
erection is not maintained by ‘meditation’ but by sexual imagination. What can happen then is a 
kind of feedback process of excitement that leads to Sexual Vision, in which excitement feeds off 
itself, and, provided it is not terminated by orgasm, can be maintained in a state of balance for 
minutes or hours’ (19) 


The critical phrase here is ‘provided it is not terminated by orgasm’ for this is the essence of what 
the Hindu’s call Brahmacharya — or sexual continence (often mis-interpreted as celibacy). 


The American Yogic guru Yogani describes Brahmacharya thus: 


‘Brahmacharya means to walk or abide in the creative force of God, which is the sexual energy in 
each of us. What do we mean by walking or abiding in sexual energy? Two things: First, to preserve 
it. And, second, to cultivate it. This is the essence of Brahmacharya — to preserve and cultivate sexual 
energy.’ (20) 


And this surely is precisely what Swedenborg means by the state of continuous potency. It is a state 
of being that is paradigmatically physical — indeed emblematic of the very force of life itself — and 
utterly impersonal — just as Wilson describes in his essay Dual Value Response. 


Aleister Crowley was obsessed with all things sexual and, while not high on his list of priorities, 
sexual continence was certainly part of his ritualistic experimentation. In his essay ‘Erotocomatose 


Lucidity” Crowley describes how the aspirant must be attended by several aides all of whom have 
one objective only, namely to stimulate the aspirant sexually to the point of orgasm repeatedly and 
continuously, until the required ‘erotocomatose lucidity’ is attained — chiefly through inducing a 
trance state somewhere between waking and sleeping. This is the essence of what Wilson terms the 
sexual vision, and is also a good description of the purpose of Otto Korner’s ‘intimacy groups’ in The 
God of the Labyrinth. (21) 


When Wilson equates the Sexual vision with Faculty X he is surely correct; for this is a state that of 
all states brings the entire physical, emotional, intellectual nature of the human being into a state of 
integrated being that cannot possibly be divorced from the body. 


Later in Superconsciousness Wilson casually comments that of course today man has a chemical 
agent to assist the sexual vision in Viagra. Well Man did not have to wait for Viagra. Man has always 
had herbal and other means of stimulating the sexual centres. In Sex and the Intelligent Teenager 
Wilson references Yeats’ taking of monkey glands in order to rejuvenate himself and how this had 
totally revolutionised his work which acquired a new virility and energy so that he produced in his 
last years some of his greatest works. (22) 


This is surely a proof, if proof was needed, of not just the physical, but the sexual nature of all 
creativity. 


Wilson is on record as saying that the idea for the Sect of the Phoenix in The God of the Labyrinth 
originated from a hint provided by the author Juan Luis Borges. The hint is presumably Borges’ short 
story of the same name. The story has been the subject of much speculation as to its true meaning 
but there is a general agreement that the secret of the Sect of the Phoenix is sex — in some form or 
another. (23) 


One theory is that the secret is specifically anal sex, and this relates to a trend in twentieth century 
literature that Wilson refers to in Origins of the Sexual Impulse, when discussing G Wilson Knight’s 
Lawrence Powys and Joyce that deals with anal mysticism. (24) But in the meantime suffice to say 
Wilson interpreted Borges’ meaning as alluding to sex. There is also an equivalence with the 
historical Brethren of the Free Spirit which we will look at more in the next chapter. 


TANTRA 


Let’s look now at the world of Tantra since, as we have already seen, Wilson acknowledges a direct 
equivalence between the concepts of Tantra and the theories of the Sect of the Phoenix. 


In spite of the popular image that may be purveyed in sex shops or on pornography sites Tantra is 
not first and foremost a sexual technique. It is an age-old philosophy of life that emerged from a 
distinct tradition based on the concept of a unitary universe. 


Swami Chetanananda has summed up beautifully the essence of Tantra on his website: 


‘For the sages, who through the power of their own insight developed tantric practice, the world 
was one and all diverse manifestations of life came forth from the creative power inherent in that 
oneness. Rather than a separate being creating separate beings in a differentiated environment, all 


life, according to tantra, has come forth as the creative expression of one dynamic Self-Awareness 
unfolding the universe much in the way a piece of music is expressed by a musician. The music arises 
from resonance, takes shape as a particular tone of vibrancy, has an impact on its environment, and 
then fades to make way for the next note and the next note and the next.’ 


This philosophy is very close to that of the Sufis (See Chapter 15). Chetanananda also addresses the 
common misconception about Tantra: 


‘Unfortunately, in today’s common language, the term “tantra” may refer to any kind of alternative 
sexual practices in which people might engage. This profound and terrible misunderstanding is 
lamentable. Tantra is not about sex. It is about vital energy, which is the source of all experience, 
from the subtlest experience of yourself to the most distant experience of space. Tantra speaks to 


u |” 


the total integration of the subjective and the objective. Tantra says “I” and “it” are one, unified in 


Consciousness.’ 
Perhaps Chetanananda is a little ingenuous when he says ‘Tantra is not about sex’. He goes on: 


‘Indian and Tibetan painting and sculpture are permeated by tantric iconography, often depicting 
deities in sexual union. This union represents the selfless and blissful union of the individual and the 
infinite, which is at the core of Tantra.’ (25) 


Sexual union is therefore a metaphor, or material representation, of a much sought after spiritual 
state — a state of integration. The sexual polarity, the polarity between masculine and feminine, is 
the central polarity at the heart of life. The tantric practitioner seeks enlightenment through 
resolving this central polarity; and this is very close to Wilson’s conception of sex as a means to an 
end — the end being heightened awareness and greater intensity of consciousness. 


There are two strands of tantric tradition known commonly as the left and right hand paths. The 
right hand path concentrates exclusively on spiritual development through chanting of mantra, 
meditation etc, and insists on the importance of celibacy and abstention from the sensual life. 


The left hand path of the tantric tradition on the other hand seeks to integrate the life of the senses, 
and sexual congress in particular, as a means of attaining spiritual enlightenment. The left hand path 
of Tantra - of touch and sexual arousal - is specifically a means of arousing the Kundalini serpent that 
supposedly resides within all of us, coiled at the base of the spine, to rise through the body and 
effect an opening of the seven chakras. 


In order to understand the thinking behind it, it is necessary to understand the concept of the 
Chakras — which plays a critical part in all forms of yoga including the tantric forms. It can be seen as 
a kind of spiritual biology since it locates specific functions of spiritual development in specific areas 
of the body. 


Here is a chart of the seven chakras: 


Throat Chakra Communication 


Heart Chakra 


Third Eye Chakra ed Awareness 


Solar Plexus Chakra Wisdom, Power 


| Love, Healing 


Sacral Chakra Sexuality, Creativity 


Root Chakra an s \ Basic Trust 


The aim of all spiritual awakening in Hatha Yoga is to open the channel from the Root chakra 
(Muladhara) to the Crown Chakra (Sahasrara), and this is done through precise physical disciplines — 
called mudras or bandhi. 


The Hatha Yoga tradition declares there are 72,000 nadis or channels coursing through the human 
body, which all act as conduits for Shakti, or prana, or the life force within us. Of these 72,000, the 
main nadi is Shushumna, which runs up through the spine, connecting Muladhara with Ajna — the 
Third Eye, located in the pineal gland. On either side of Shushumna run two subsidiary channels — Ida 
& Pingala, Ida on the left side of Shushumna and Pingala on the right side. As you would expect Ida is 
the conduit for the feminine, lunar energies, while Pingala is the conduit for the masculine solar 
energies. Every human being, regardless of physical sex, has this same arrangement of nadis. 


The first priority is the opening of the root chakra, Muladhara. In Muladhara is the base of the 
Shushumna, which can be thought of as a ladder travelling up through the spine to the Sahasrara 
chakra, which is located above the head, and is thus the transcendent chakra in which may be 
attained Samadhi, or the death of all ego consciousness and the ultimate union of Shiva and Shakti, 
the masculine and feminine principles of the universe. 


Muladhara is associated in Tantric lore with Shakti the primal force of the universe, which we have 
already met in Chapter 1. This is the feminine power underpinning and informing all physical life. It is 
inchoate energy. This primal energy is contained within the fabled Kundalini serpent that lies coiled 
at the base of the spine in the coccygeal gland located beneath the sacrum. 


From a Tantric perspective Muladhara is the root and fundament of both physical and spiritual 
functioning — the two cannot be separated. (26) 


Muladhara is represented in tantric iconography by Airavata the seven trunk elephant. Airavata's 
seven trunks represent the tantric potential of Muladhara to awaken the other six chakras. 


‘Brahma, as lord of creation and procreation, generation and regeneration, sits upon the elephant's 
head. Lord Brahma is five-headed, each head representing an ultimate aspect of being. His being is: 


1. OM-nifarious (including all things) 
2. OM-nipotent (all powerful) 

3. OM-nivorous (all devouring) 

4. OM-nipresent (everywhere at once) 
5. OM-niscient (all knowing)’ (27) 


Thus in tantric lore in order for there to be spiritual awakening, in order for the ego to access 
transcendent consciousness, it is first necessary to open the body through the opening of Muladhara 
so that it may become a vehicle for Shakti — the primal force. 


Shakti is equivalent to Chi or Prana. The aim of Tantra is to achieve a free flow of Shakti though all 
the chakras thus enabling the realisation of the individual's full potentialities. 


In the next chapter we will look at the equivalence between the Tantric system of chakras and the 
Cabbalistic Tree of life. Both systems provide a glyph for the human body. In the meantime I want to 
look at another glyph representing the human body in relation to one of the strangest episodes in 
Wilson's career, namely his association with Carl Hajdu alias Charlotte Bach. 


CHARLOTTE BACH 


There can be no question that up to the time the facts emerged about Carl Hajdu, after his/her 
death from liver cancer, Wilson was impressed by Charlotte's erudition, and genuinely intrigued by 
her theory of human evolution, which in a nutshell could be summed up as being that human 
evolution has progressed by virtue of the fact that human beings are neither male nor female, and 
are in a constant state of tension because within whichever body the individual has been given by 
nature, the opposite sexual self will seek to assert itself. 


The majority of human beings, conditioned by the expectations that society imposes, will seek to 
suppress the opposite sexual self, while some few will acknowledge the tension but refuse to accede 
to the pull of the opposite sexual self and some very few will actually accept the pull of the other 
sexual self and embrace it even to the extent of having a sex change operation. 


It is the second type that is of most interest because these are usually the artists and visionaries. 
Charlotte used Leonardo & Michelangelo, both of whom of course had homosexual tendencies, 
which is an inevitability in this theory where no one individual can be said to be any one sex and 
homosexuality is only a means by which the constant state of tension that torments the psyche is 
relieved. 


When Charlotte died alone at home from liver cancer it was discovered that she was biologically a 
man, one Carl Hajdu, who had had a varied and often controversial career, before materialising 
him/herself, as Charlotte Bach equipped with entirely bogus academic qualifications. Suddenly the 
origin of Charlotte's unique theory of evolution became all too clear. 


A partial explanation for Wilson's fascination with Charlotte's theory can be found in Sex, America 
and Other Insights: 


‘Five years after Sally's birth, Joy produced a son, John Damon — named after his godfather Foster 
Damon, the Blake Scholar. When the hospital told me it was a boy, I experienced a moment's 
misgiving; for according to my own theory about the feminine nature of the universe, a son would 
have less interest for me than a daughter. But as soon as he came home, I realized that this was not 
so. It was not so because the difference between the male and female principles in the universe is 
not the difference between the male body and the female body, but the difference between two 
ways of seeing the universe’ (28) 


What becomes clear from reviewing Wilson’s writings about Charlotte is that he had a highly 
ambiguous attitude to her theory but was nevertheless drawn to it, and felt there was a 
fundamental truth contained somewhere in it that deserved attention. 


In The Misfits Wilson takes Charlotte to task in her interpretation of the stickleback phenomenon 
which features in Charlotte’s novel ‘Fiona’, whereby the frustrated stickleback actually assumes the 
characteristics of the opposite sex when deprived of sexual congress. (29) 


Wilson counters Charlotte’s interpretation by saying surely all it proves is that the stickleback is using 
a rudimentary form of imagination to compensate for his frustration ‘just as the sexually frustrated 
adolescent tries to conjure up a naked girl in his bed’. 


If we look at this from a Tantric perspective both are wide of the mark. 


The aim of all Tantra is to create an inner conjunction between the polar opposites of the masculine 
and feminine forces that reside in each one of us. From this perspective it is immaterial whether you 
are embodied as a man or a woman; each one of us contains aspects of both sexualities — as Wilson 

has himself acknowledged in the excised chapter from Voyage to a Beginning quoted from above. 


Sexual polarity is unquestionably at the heart of the evolutionary process. Plato acknowledges this in 
The Symposium when he has Aristophanes tell the tale of how the human race came about, whereby 
the human race commenced as hermaphrodites before being rent asunder by an irate Zeus. Plato 
was stating something fundamental about the way in which we are constructed — physically and 
psychically. 


Aristophanes delivers his speech in the form of a myth: 


‘Once upon a time, there were three kinds of human beings: male, descended from the sun; female, 
descended from the earth; and androgynous, with both male and female elements, descended from 
the moon. Each human being was completely round, with four arms and four legs, two identical 
faces on opposite sides of a head with four ears, and all else to match. They walked both forwards 


and backwards and ran by turning cartwheels on their eight limbs, moving in circles like their parents 
the planets. 


As they were powerful and unruly and threatening to scale the heavens, Zeus devised to cut them 
into two ‘like a sorb-apple which is halved for pickling,’ and even threatened to cut them into two 
again, so that they might hop on one leg. Apollo then turned their heads to make them face towards 
their wound, pulled their skin around to cover up the wound, and tied it together at the navel like a 
purse. He made sure to leave a few wrinkles on what became known as the abdomen so that they 
might be reminded of their punishment. 


After that, human beings longed for their other half so much that they searched for it all over. When 
they found it, they wrapped themselves around it very tightly and did not let go. As a result, they 
started dying from hunger and self-neglect. Zeus took pity on the poor creatures, and moved their 
genitals to the front so that those who were previously androgynous could procreate, and those who 
were previously male could obtain satisfaction and move on to higher things. 


This is the origin of our desire for other human beings. Those of us who desire members of the 
opposite sex were previously androgynous, whereas men who desire men and women who desire 
women were previously male or female. When we find our other half, we are ‘lost in an amazement 
of love and friendship and intimacy’ that cannot be accounted for by a simple appetite for sex, but 
rather by a desire to be whole again, and restored to our original nature. Our greatest wish, if we 
could have it, would then be for Hephaestus to meld us into one another so that our souls could be 
at one, and share once more in a common fate.’ (30) 


This is something that is celebrated in all the world’s great love stories, and probably found its 
greatest expression in Wagner’s opera Tristan und Isolde, where the text is riddled with phrases such 
as ‘Mine and yours! Ever, ever one! How far yet so near! So near yet how far!’ thus invoking a total 
transcendence of all polarities. And this is what Carl Hajdu, alias Charlotte Bach, was attempting to 
explain in his convoluted theory of evolution. 


It is also something that CG Jung identified with his concepts of the female spirit or anima within a 
male and the masculine spirit or animus within the female. At the time he was commencing his 
studies of alchemy Jung was introduced by his friend Richard Wilhelm to a Chinese mystical text The 
Secret of the Golden Flower in which he came across this: 


If thou wouldst complete the diamond body with no outflowing 
Diligently heat the roots of consciousness and life 
Kindle light in the country close to hand 


And there hidden, let thy true self always dwell 


Reading Wilhelm’s interpretation of the passage it becomes clear that this is describing an inner 
conjunction just as we have been discussing here: 


"Within the germinal vesicle is the fire of the ruler; at the entrance of the germinal vesicle is the fire 
of the minister; in the whole body, the fire of the people. When the fire of the ruler expresses itself, 
it is received by the fire of the minister. When the fire of the minister moves, the fire of the people 
follows him. When the three fires express themselves in this order a man develops. But when the 
three fires return in reverse order the Tao develops. 


This is the reason that all the sages began their work at the germinal vesicle in which outflowing had 
ceased. If one does not establish this path, but sets up other things, it is of no avail. Therefore all the 
schools and sects which do not know that the ruling principle of consciousness and life is in this 
germinal vesicle, and which therefore seek it in the outer world, can accomplish nothing despite all 
their efforts to find it outside. (31) 


And he provides a diagram as follows: 
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The diagram comes with this commentary: ‘The illustration found here in the Chinese text shows the 
body of a man. In the middle of the lower half of the body is drawn a germ cell by which the gateway 
of life is separated from the gateway of consciousness. In between, leading to the outside world, is 
the canal through which the vital fluids flow out.’ (32) 


In the preface to his edition of The Secrets of the Golden Flower Wilhelm has drawn attention to the 
similarity between images and conceptions in the Chinese text to elements in other traditions 
including Christian scripture. He quotes John the Baptist ‘Except a man be born of water and of the 


spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God’ and comments: ‘How suggestive for instance, 
becomes the thought of ‘water’ as the seed-substance in our text, and how clear the difference 
between the ‘outward-streaming’ activity which exhausts itself in begetting (what is born of flesh 
remains flesh), and the ‘backward-flowing’ movement (metanoia).’ (33) 


It would seem logical to assume the ‘germinal vessel’ in Wilhelm’s diagram is the gonads in both 
men and women, or the sacral chakra (Swadisthana), the inference thus being that the aim of all 
spiritual work is to transmute the sexual energy generated by the gonads, just as is proposed by 
Samael Aun Weor’s Gnostic church. This ultimately is the definition of an inner conjunction — the 
coming together of masculine and feminine elements within the individual — thus healing the rift 
that is instigated at birth - hence the identification of the Golden Flower, the ultimate aim of all 
spiritual transformation, with the ‘germinal vessel’. 


The dictionary definition of metanoia is ‘change in one's way of life resulting from penitence or 
spiritual conversion’. What Wilhelm, who was equally versed in Hindu teachings, is clearly alluding to 
is identical with the Hindu concept of Brahmacharya reviewed earlier in this chapter — that is the 
transmutation of sexual energy into spiritual energy. 


Thus we find in Chinese mysticism the very same motive that we have already found in Gnostic 
mysticism and Tantra. It is also present in mediaeval alchemy. 


In his book Hidden Symbolism in Alchemy and the Occult Arts Herbert Silberer writes of the 
alchemical notion of the homunculus as a metaphor for the spiritual man that may be born of a man 
only without union with a female: 


‘The homunculus motive would likewise have to be regarded in a new light. | have said that the 
mystic was his own father; he creates a new man (himself) out of himself with a merely symbolic 
mother, therefore with peculiar self-mastery, without the cooperation of any parents. That means 
the same thing as the artificial creation of a man. We recognize therefore the anagogic significance 
of the homunculus, the idea of which we found closely interwoven with alchemy in general...’ 


Silberer continues: 


‘I must observe that the hermetic attempt to get back to Adam's condition has some of the 
homunculus phantasy in it. Adam was regarded as androgyne, a being at once man and woman, but 
sufficient in himself alone for impregnation and procreation. Welling says in his Opus mago- 
cabbalisticum, “This man Adam was created, as the scripture says, i.e., of the male and female sex, 
not two different bodies but one in its essence and two in its potentiality..... and therefore had the 
power to multiply himself magically (just as he was celestial) which could not indeed have been 
otherwise, unless the essential masculinity and femininity were dissociated.” 


The important phrase here is ‘one in its essence and two in its potentiality’. What we are considering 
here is an intersection between the two — a wholeness that has been bifurcated that exists at one 
and the same time as one and as two. 


Silberer comments: 


‘Lam reminded in this connection that Mercury is also bisexual; the “materia” must be brought into 
the androgynic state “rebis.” The idea of hermaphroditism plays a well known, important part in 
mythology also. (34) 


The Rebis is the ultimate goal of the alchemist where masculine and feminine are conjoined .This is 
the essential prerequisite for the mystic before launching himself into the world. Nothing is possible 
without this primal conjunction. 


And it is this primal conjunction that explains in my view the fascination of sex for Colin Wilson. It 
was an intuition that it was at the base not only of his own creativity, but of all creativity, including 
the created universe of which he was a part and of which we are all a part. 


Jacob Boehme, much admired by Blake, states that Adam, or more correctly Adam-Eve, was 
originally a dual-unity: 


‘Adam was a Man and also a woman, and yet none of them [distinct], but a Virgin, full of chastity, 
modesty and purity, viz. the image of God: He had both the Tinctures of the fire, and light, in him; in 
the Conjunction of which the own Love, viz. the Virgineal Centre stood; being the faire Paradisicall 
Rose-Garden of delight, wherein he loved himselfe; as we also in the Resurrection of the Dead shall 
be such; as Christ telleth us: Matth. 13. and 22. that we shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage, 
but be like the Angells of God.’ (35) 


The Moravians, that Martha Schuchard has written about in relation to William Blake, taught that 
the separation of humankind into two genders was not a sign of fall and corruption; it was a means 
by which mankind might experience God’s love, the divine purpose being that man and woman may 
re-enact the roles of Christ and His Bride. In Zinzendorf’s anthropology Christ is the only true male, 
and ultimately men will be married to him just as women are. Zinzendorf believed that ultimately 
there would be only one gender, the female. (36) (37) 


The diagram illustrating the Golden Flower immediately makes one think of the Kabbalistic Tree of 
life and the seven Chakras as already discussed above. What are we looking at if not a fundamental 
polarity built around an axis that leads straight from the Root chakra to the Crown, from Muladhara 
to Sahasrara? 


The vast majority of the human race seeks to resolve the tension within through mating with a 
member of the opposite sex, just as does the rest of the animal kingdom, fulfilling the biological 
imperative of reproducing and propagating the race, and remain unconscious or unacquainted with 
the primal nature of the force that drives them. From a Darwinian perspective this is the 
evolutionary imperative. 


Some few however seek to resolve the tension within themselves. These are the artists and mystics. 
And this | believe is what Charlotte Bach was struggling to articulate and what occasioned Wilson’s 
fascination with ‘them’. 


It seems to me that Wilson in The God of the Labyrinth and in his fascination with Charlotte Bach 
came closest to explicating to himself the power and purpose of the sexual impulse. 
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COLIN WILSON AND THE OTHER MODE: 


A NEW LOOK AT THE NEW EXISTENTIALISM 


PART 4 


TO HOLD REALITY AND JUSTICE... 


Chapter 9 TRANSCENDING HIERARCHIES 


We have seen in Chapter 7 how important Blake's Fifth Window was to Wilson — referred to 
throughout his oeuvre — and how this Fifth Window is equated by Foster Damon with touch and sex, 
and how Damon's interpretation would seem to be borne out by the researches of Martha 
Schuchard, referred to in Wilson's last published book Superconsciousness. 


We have examined how in spite of his interest in the sexual impulse Wilson clung fast to a dualistic 
conception of the universe that tended to demonise the body, but how this was belied by his 
increasing interest towards the end of his life in primitive cultures and the whole concept of primal 
vision, and how on numerous occasions — in his early work at any rate - he referred to the 
impossibility of attaining heightened consciousness through the employment of reason alone, and 
how he frequently alluded to sex as being the simplest way of attaining the peak experience and/or 
Faculty X. 


Above all we have seen how sex was important to Wilson from Ritual in the Dark on as a means of 
accessing heightened forms of consciousness — the Other mode - and how that developed through 
the Sorme trilogy to an almost mystical conception in The God of the Labyrinth, a conception that 
has close links not only with the theories of Wilhelm Reich, Aleister Crowley and the entire Gnostic 
tradition but also closely aligns with the practices of Eastern Tantra. 


The Hindu system of Chakras, so central to Tantra, represents the microcosm - the inner world of the 
body with all its complexities of feeling, sensation and apprehension of meaning - in the same way as 
the Sephiroth in Jewish Cabbala represents the macrocosm - the Universe beyond ourselves, beyond 
our bodies, namely the universe we inhabit. There are several distinct parallels between the two 
systems. 


THE MYSTICAL KABBALAH 


Here is a depiction of the Kabbalistic Tree with its ten Sephiroth: 


THE KABBALISTIC SEPHIROTH 


Wilson provided the clearest explication of the meaning of this glyph that I have come across in The 
Occult. He describes the Tree as ‘a guide book for the soul in its path upwards’: 


‘The ten circles are the Sephiroth, or emanations of God. This is basically a Gnostic diagram: that is 
to say, it represents the Creation as a fall from ultimate godhead to the earthly kingdom. The soul 
begins its journey downwards, progressing through ten 'spheres,' like the layers of an onion, ending 
in a state of amnesia in the earthly body. Mysticism is, of course, the attempt of the soul to achieve 
union with God again. The Kabbalah asserts that this cannot be done in one single leap, but that the 
soul has to make its way back up through the nine spheres above it, starting by detaching itself from 
the earthly body. (The doctrine of the Astral Body is fundamental to cabalism: the notion that man 
possesses a 'spirit body' of roughly the same shape and extent as his earthly body, which can detach 
itself and move upwards.) Like the Tibetan and Egyptian Books of the Dead, the Kabbalah is a guide 
book for the soul in its path upward.’ 


It may seem that this is entirely at odds with the Tantric method of raising the Kundalini serpent at 
the base of the spine in order to rise up through the chakras of the body — which would appear to be 
a purely physiological scheme; but in reality there is no conflict, for the Hindu system of chakras 
belongs to the ethereal body synonymous with the astral body in Kabbalah. It is all a question of 
semantics — different traditions have different ways of expressing the same thing. What we are 
talking about in both instances, as Wilson describes it here, is the spirit body which is co existent 
with the physical body. 


It can be seen that the Kabbalistic Tree divides into three triangles. At the very top of the Tree is 
Kether — the Creative Godhead, the origin of all. Its symbol is a bearded King, just as God is depicted 
in all Western iconography — think of Yahweh, the Greek God Zeus, Odin in Norse mythology etc. 


Kether had a thought and the thought divided into two — into Chokmah and Binah. This is the 
beginning of the bifurcation of all things into polarity — initially the simple division of the sexes: 
Masculine Chokmah on the right and feminine Binah on the left. The left side of the tree is the 
feminine side and the right side of the tree is masculine. 


A wealth of associations attaches to each Sephiroth. The best guide to all these correspondences is 
Dion Fortune’s The Mystical Quabalah (which in turn owes much to the work of Aleister Crowley). 


Kether, Chokmah and Binah form the first Triangle of the Tree — one could see it as Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, or Mind, Body and Spirit. Remember as we work down the tree we are working 
progressively downwards away from the godhead and into manifestation - into the universe as we 
know it. 


The next triangle of Chesed, Geburah (or Din) and Tiphareth can be equated with the Platonic Ideas 
or Jungian archetypes — the male and female principles and the point of reconciliation where the 
qualities of Chesed and Geburah are combined and distilled in Tiphareth (or Rahamim). 


Tiphareth, being suspended in the middle of the Tree is androgyne in nature, and is often identified 
with Christ, or the crucified God, representing compassion, pity and mercy — the qualities which 
evolve from an understanding and assimilation of all polarity. 


It will be seen that Tiphareth is at the very centre of the Tree and in direct descent from the 
Godhead — from Kether. Tiphareth is therefore the point of intersection between the material and 
the spiritual. We can never know Kether directly but we can apprehend Him through the 
intercession of Tiphareth. Tiphareth is associated with the sun — which is that which gives life and is 
responsible for all manifestation. This lends justification to Crowley's assertion that Christianity is 
really a solar phallic religion. 


In the next triangle of Netshach, Hod and Yesod we enter the world of generation which we all 
inhabit. 


Netshach is described as representing endurance and victory. It is the Sephiroth that most closely 
aligns with the human hero. Wilson describes Netshach as ‘the symbol of the instinctive life of 
Nature, with its boundless energies and power of self renewal’ . It can be thought of as identical with 
the Hindu concept of Shakti the undifferentiated feminine energy at the source of all manifestation 


Hod represents glory and majesty and is the realm of the mental faculties — the faculty of reason. 
Glory and majesty are always as a result of the exaltation of the ego. The entire human civilization 
can be seen as the outcrop of Hod. It can also be seen as the essence of the Buddhist conception of 
Maya — the world of illusion. The mental faculties which define human intelligence are both our 
greatest attribute and threaten our nemesis. 


Netshach the power of Shakti, and Hod the capacity for glory and majesty (or human self 
aggrandisement ) both arise not surprisingly from Yesod, associated with the human genitals. Yesod 
is also associated with the moon and with magic. 


How we interpret each of the Sephiroth depends on which way we are looking at the Tree. Are we 
working from the bottom up or from the top down? 


If we are working from the bottom up Yesod can be seen as that that gives birth to Netshach and 
Hod. If we are looking at it from the top down then Yesod is the result of the union of Netshach and 
Hod; it is this interchangeability that makes the glyph so endlessly fascinating. 


Wilson points out that it makes eminent sense that magic should be the result of a combination of 
the unreflecting natural energies of Nature combining with imagination and intellect. 


At the root of the tree is Malkuth — the Earth which is the ultimate realm of the Demiurge that first 
separated us out from God. We are on Earth at the furthest remove from Kether — the Godhead. Yet 
as Wilson points out the symbol of Malkuth is a young girl...’this is the world of generation, of the 
energies of spring, the peculiar intoxication that some young women exercise unconsciously’. So 
Malkuth does not necessarily have to be seen as the dungeon into which we have all been thrown — 
it can be seen as the starting point; indeed | would say should be seen as the energetic beginning 
from which all creation emanates. This is the home of Spanda the first throb, the first intimation of a 
movement in the silence of the deep. 


Wilson concludes: 


‘These, then, are the ten Sephiroth, the heart of the Kabbalah, the ten aspects of God. Connecting 
the ten are twenty-two paths, corresponding to the greater arcana of the Tarot. The Sephiroth 


themselves are also regarded as paths, making thirty-two in all. Each path has many symbols and 
correspondences — | have been able to indicate only a few of these. The serious student of the 
Kabbalah studies the Sephiroth and their attributes, tracing the relations between them. No doubt 
the Kabbalah was originally a purely devotional system, meditation upon the ten aspects of God. It 
combined with astrology and other forms of divination until it became a complex but beautiful and 
symmetrical web of correspondences. Jewish religion tends to be harsh, dogmatic and pedantic, 
with its rules and disciplines; the Kabbalah is its mystical and devotional side. It is certainly one of 
the most beautiful and satisfying studies in the whole realm of occultism.’ (1) 


It is the very essence of the art of Magic to uncover the correspondences that exist between the 
universe, the planets, the world of astrology, the mythological Gods, the external world, the world of 
Nature and the human body. This is the Hermetic secret. Everything in the created universe 
corresponds with something else — nothing is too elevated, nothing is too lowly — As Above So Below 
— Allis One. 


And when westart to look at the universe in this way we are automatically employing what Wilson 
termed Faculty X and elsewhere termed relational consciousness; we become aware of ourselves as 
vital cogs in a machine — not in a deterministic or pessimistic way but in a way to be celebrated and 
enjoyed. For our participation in the machine is only pre-determined so long as we remain 
unconscious. We only remain predetermined cogs so long as we attempt to rule our lives from a 
purely rational perspective. Once we escape the thraldom of the logical rational brain and start 
coming into consciousness — true consciousness, the consciousness that the greatest artists, saints 
and mystics have experienced, then we start to live, then we are born again. 


This was the true meaning of the Christian message and the message of all the great avatars when 
they emphasised the need to die in order to be reborn. It is the death of the conscious ego that is at 
stake; the death of the bit of us that seeks only to subsist and survive in the world that is the pre- 
requisite for coming into true consciousness, the consciousness that is celebrated in the Gnostic 
traditions, in the Kabbalah, in the Tarot, in the Yoga and Tantra traditions, and for that matter in the 
work of Colin Wilson. 


At its most elementary the Kabbalistic Tree can be seen as a representation of the human body. 
Indeed if we look at the central axis of the Tree there is a direct route running from Malkuth (the 
anus) to Yesod (the genitals) to Tiphareth (the heart) to Kether (God) and this is in total coherence 
with the tantric understanding of the chakras. 


THE KABBALAH AND THE CHAKRAS COMPARED AND COMBINED 


There are a number of different schemes equating the chakras with the Sephiroth, but the most 
reasonable is to equate the seven chakras with the seven levels of the Tree (not the ten Sephiroth): 


Sahasrara (above head) =======  Kether 


Ajna (brow) ==========  Binah----- |----Chokmah 


Vishuddha (throat) ====== Geburah---|----Chesed 
Anahata (heart) ======== | Tiphareth | 
Manipura (navel) ======== Hod------ | ----- Netshach 
Swadhisthana (genitals)===== M Yesod / 
Muladhara (base of spine) ====  Malkuth 


In the light of all that we have discussed so far in relation to Tantra, the chakras and the Kabbalah 
let’s have a look at some of the correspondences that exist between the different traditions. From 
this it will be seen that the Chakras and the Sephiroth can be seen as a means of explicating the 
unfolding of the human personality as it grows and develops through life: 


1% Root Chakra: Muladhara — Spanda - the first throb — birth of Kundalini - Earth — Shakti — Anus - 
Subsistence — Safety — Stability — Malkuth — Belonging in the world - Feminine energy from which 
the universe originated — Birth & Infancy 


273 Sacral Chakra — Swadisthana — Yesod - generation — sex organs- creative energy — Shiva — 
masculine energy that seeks to unite with Shakti and give form and new life — Relationships - 
Companionship — Togetherness — Procreation — Child and Juvenile 


3" Solar Plexus Chakra: Manipura — Fire — Hod & Netshach — Action — Achievement - Passion — 
worldly advancement — Majesty and Endurance — Personal Power — Will — Adolescence 


4t Heart Chakra: Anahata — Beauty — Marriage — Tiphareth — Making way in the world and to the 
world- the birth of compassion — feeling with all that is beyond the ego — learning the meaning of 
the word Love — Young Adult 


5" Throat Chakra: Vissudha — Gross speech — 2™chakra sublimated and made conscious — Birth of 
the Message — In the Beginning was the Word - Voice - Desire to Teach and make known - Geburah 
& Chesed — Judgement and Mercy — full participation in the world — Self-expression — Knowledge - 
coming into Manhood/Womanhood — Responsible Adult 


6" Third Eye Chakra: Ajna — Pineal gland — opening of spiritual awareness- Binah & Chokmah — 
Wisdom & Understanding — Self actualisation — developed responsible adulthood — 2" Sight — 
Clairvoyance - the power of Intuition — True Consciousness — Mature Adult 


7" Crown Chakra: Sahasrara — Transcendence — Bliss - Cosmic Consciousness — Transcending all 
polarities — End of Separation — Withness — Kether — Spiritual realisation and inner peace — 
Fulfilment and Wisdom of old age 


CHRIST’S I AM STATEMENTS 


There is a further interesting parallel and that is with the seven statements of | AM made by Christ in 
the New Testament. 


Jesus used the same phrase "I AM” in seven declarations about Himself. In all seven, He combines | 
AM with metaphors which express His saving relationship toward the world. All appear in the book 
of John. They are | AM the Bread of Life (John 6:35, 41, 48, 51); I AM the Light of the World (John 
8:12); | AM the Door of the Sheep (John 10:7, 9); I AM the Good Shepherd (John 10:11,14); | AM the 
Resurrection and the Life (John 11:25); | AM the Way, the Truth and the Life (John 14:6); and | AM 
the True Vine (John 15:1, 5). 


It is quite possible to equate these seven | AM statements with the same seven levels identified 
above — 


1 Bread = Food (Muladhara) = Malkuth 

2 Light = Energy (Swadisthana) = Yesod 

3 Shelter = Protection (Manipura) = Hod & Netshach 

4 Parenthood = Compassion (Anahata) = Tiphareth 

5 The Resurrection and the Life = In the Beginning was the Word (Visuddha) = Geburah/Chesed 
6 The Way, the Truth and the Life = Self actualization (Ajna) = Binah/Chokmah 

7 The True Vine = Transcendence (Sahasrara) = Kether 


The orthodox Christian interpretation is that we all have to abase ourselves at the foot of the Cross 
and accept Jesus, who died for our sins, as the origin of our being. The Gnostic interpretation would 
be that this is what we all are — this is how it is to be a human being and if we would only embrace 
the fact that this is how it is we could all achieve the Resurrection and the Life — every moment that 
we are alive - here and now. 


Now, bearing in mind all of the above, | want to turn to yet another hierarchical table. 


MASLOW’S HIERARCHY OF NEEDS 


Abraham Maslow had a profound influence on Wilson, not least because he was one of very few 
establishment figures who truly appreciated the importance of his work. Maslow wrote to Wilson 
after reading The Age of Defeat, the third book in the Outsider cycle, sending him some of his papers 
pointing out that Wilson’s idea of the fallacy of insignificance corresponded closely with his own 
theory of the ‘Jonah complex’ (2) 


Here is a diagram illustrating Maslow’s thesis: 


Maslow postulates three basic types of need — Basic, Psychological and Self Fulfilment. He identifies 
Basic and Psychological needs as ‘deficiency needs’ because they do not in themselves satisfy us; but 
we feel their lack if they are not met. | personally would quarrel with the identification of physical 
needs as deficiency needs. Surely meeting these needs is the first prerequisite to there being any 
possibility of existing in the world at all, let alone achieving a degree of self actualisation? 


Having said which there are innumerable instances of creative geniuses - who have achieved more 
self actualisation than most - who have never resolved their need for Security, Social or Ego 
satisfaction. So | would certainly identify these three middle bands of need as deficiency needs. 


Fundamentally what Maslow is saying is that the lower levels associated with the need for 
subsistence do not satisfy our humanity. It is of the essence of being a human being that we need 
more from our lives than just mere subsistence, or even security, social standing or ego satisfaction. 
How many miserable millionaires can you think of on the planet? I’ve certainly met a few... 


Maslow's Needs can be equated with the chakras as follows: 


Basic needs includes physiological needs and safety needs which include basic sexual gratification: 
Chakras 1 8 2; Psychological needs includes Esteem needs, Belongingness and Love needs: Chakras 
3 8 4, while Self Fulfilment needs, Maslow's Self actualisation, includes all of the top three chakras: 
Self expression in the 5" Chakra, Enlightenment in the 6" Chakra and Transcendence in the7*" 
Chakra. 


WILSON’S OWN HIERARCHICAL TABLES 


In the middle years of his career Wilson was very drawn to fashioning hierarchical tables of his own. 
In Mysteries he created a Ladder of Selves theory to explain to himself what he termed the 
‘schoolmistress effect’, whereby he found he was able to counter the waves of anxiety and 
depression that threatened to take him over when he was suffering from overwork and nervous 
strain. 


Then in Beyond the Occult he formulated a hierarchy of Levels of Consciousness, something he 
revisited again in his final book Superconsciousness. Here is Wilson’s explication of his Levels of 
Consciousness theory from Beyond the Occult: 


‘Let us start off with the basic state of non-consciousness that we experience in very deep sleep, and 
call this Level O. 


In that case Level 1 is the level we experience as we dream, and which persists in hypnagogic 
experiences. 


Level 2 is the most basic level of waking consciousness: that is mere awareness...... 


At Level 3 consciousness has become self-aware but it is still dull and heavy — so heavy that we are 
only aware of one thing at a time: everything seems to be ‘merely itself’, utterly without meaning, 
and your own reflection in a mirror seems to be a stranger. This is the level that Sartre calls nausea. 


Level 4 is the normal consciousness we experience every day. It is no longer too heavy to move: it 
has learned how to cope with existence yet it tends to think of life as a grim battle — possibly a 
losing battle. Consequently it tends to sink back easily towards Level 3 and to find experience 
meaningless and boring. So far the one thing the levels all have in common is a basically passive 
attitude towards life and experience. 


At Level 5 this ceases to be so. This is a level that | have labelled provisionally ‘spring morning 
consciousness’ or ‘holiday consciousness’. It is characterized by that bubbling feeling of happiness 
we experience when life suddenly becomes more interesting and exciting and all kinds of prospects 
seem to be opening up in front of us. Quite suddenly caution and doubt disappear; life becomes self- 
evidently fascinating and delightful. This is the feeling that Hesse’s Steppenwolf experiences as he 
tastes a glass of wine and is reminded of ‘Mozart and the stars’. 


Level 6 could be labelled the ‘magical level’. It is what happens to a child on Christmas Day, when 
everything combines to make life seem wonderful. Or imagine the consciousness of two 


honeymooners on their wedding night looking down from a balcony on to a moonlit lake, with the 
dark shapes of mountains in the distance. In such states we feel a total reconciliation with our lives. 
‘For moments together my heart stood still between delight and sorrow to find how rich was the 
gallery of my life,’ says Steppenwolf. Problems seem trivial; we see that the one real virtue is 
courage. Consciousness has become a continuous mild peak experience, what J. B. Priestley calls 
‘delight’. 


Level 7 is Faculty X — Toynbee’s experience on Pharsalus, Proust’s experience as he tastes the 
madeleine dipped in tea. There is an almost godlike sensation: ‘I had ceased to feel mediocre, 
accidental, mortal...’ This is more than a peak experience: it is an odd sense of mastery over time, as 
if every moment of your life could be recalled as clearly as the last ten minutes. We suddenly realize 
that time is a manifestation of the heaviness of the body and the feebleness of the spirit. We can 
also see that if we could learn to achieve this condition of control permanently, time would become, 
in a basic sense, non-existent. The most interesting thing about the levels beyond Level 7 — the 
levels explored by Ouspensky and other mystics — is that they seem to contradict the evidence of 
our senses and of everyday consciousness. The inner becomes the outer, the outer becomes the 
inner, man is the whole universe and a mere atom, space and time are seen to be illusions and so 
on. (my italics) (3) 


Now let’s look at how Wilson’s levels of consciousness equate with the system of chakras: 


What is interesting is that it is very clear that we can equate levels 5, 6 & 7 precisely with the 5", 6t" 
& 7" chakras but the lower levels 1-4 are much harder to equate; but | believe this is more apparent 
than actual, and it has to do with the slightly demeaning tone of Wilson’s references to the lower 
levels. 


The 5* chakra Vissudha is associated with the translation of the energy of the 2"? chakra into 
creative self —expression at which life becomes meaningful and exciting to us - this is the origin of 
the Peak Experience. The 6" chakra Ajna is associated with the pineal gland and the opening of the 
Third Eye, which facilitates mystical consciousness — Wilson's magical state , while the 7* chakra is 
associated with transcendence of all duality and polarities, and the abolition of time — Wilson’s 
Faculty X. 


In Wilson’s schematic the only true value of being human lies in the experiencing of heightened 
states of consciousness and anything below Level 5 is associated purely with the dreary business of 
survival and subsistence which would always seem to entail an impoverishment of consciousness. 


What seems to be lacking is a sense that these lower levels do not necessarily have to be associated 
with Sartre’s nausea. Indeed there are many people — in fact the vast majority of human beings - 
who survive quite well at these lower levels achieving degrees of satisfaction from merely surviving 
at what Wilson would reckon to be a purely animalistic level. 


When we turn to the chakras we can look at the lower four chakras as the engine house that fuels 
the possibilities of the top three chakras, in the same way as in the eightfold path of yoga the first 
four limbs are the essential grounding for the transition to the top four. 


So with Muladhara we have the simple matter of safety and security associated with the foundation 
of animal existence, which we have already equated with Maslow’s physical needs. In the tantric 


tradition the opening of all the other chakras is dependent upon the opening of Muladhara - in other 
words nothing is possible without it. 


Wilson always used to say that he was fortunate in that as a child he was thoroughly spoilt and was 
doted upon by his mother, which gave him a basic trust in life that never left him. I would suggest 
that this basic trust was largely responsible for the remarkable unfolding of the philosophy that he 
evolved at a very young age. Such a precocious development would never have been possible 
without the security of the emotional foundation that his mother's love gave to him. (4) 


In his scheme the 1* level of consciousness is the level at which we dream, and experience 
hypnagogic states. This is the consciousness of the infant. No Freudian — or Jungian for that matter — 
would quarrel with this being the seat of all that is to come after — the foundation stone upon which 
the whole edifice of the human personality is to be erected. 


The 2" level of consciousness “is the most basic level of waking consciousness: that is mere 
awareness.......”, that word ‘mere’ gives the impression that this being aware is a small matter — 
which of course it isn’t at all. It is the difference between life and death, between consciousness and 
unconsciousness — or total absence of consciousness. And the fact that the second chakra is 
associated with the genitals and with the ability to procreate — that is the possibility of engendering 
new life — gives the clue to how critical this level is. If Blake’s Fifth Window is associated with touch 
and sex it is here at the second chakra that the possibility of an inner conjunction is first realised. It 
doesn’t take an Einstein or a Bernard Shaw to procreate the race — and there is nothing to say that 
Einstein’s children would have been any more remarkable than Ted Bundy’s - or the local dustman’s 
for that matter.... 


This is by no means a self conscious level of existence but it is a level that defines life at its most 
essential — that is as distinct from not life. Above all it is at this level that we obtain the vital energy 
that fuels everything that a man or woman may undertake in their life. And this is something that 
Reich apprehended and devoted his life to attempting to alert the human race to - the grave danger 
of disprizing or discounting the importance of the engine house. 


The 3" level of consciousness is equated by Wilson with Sartre’s nausea. But again | believe this is a 
misunderstanding arising from the perspective from which Wilson was coming from — which was 
essentially always from above — from the bird’s eye perspective that always looked down on 
everything below. The 3 Chakra Manipura is associated with the Solar Plexus — with the brain in the 
belly. It is the seat of an individual’s power and can be equated with self-consciousness, precisely as 
Wilson states in his description of the 3" Level — self-consciousness as opposed to ‘mere’ 
consciousness. Now again this is a huge leap forward from ‘mere’ consciousness; it is the difference 
between my consciousness and the consciousness of my cat (see Chapter 3), and it is essential that | 
develop a finely tuned awareness of what this self is if | am to have any chance of asserting myself in 
the world. 


Indeed | would say Wilson’s novel The Personality Surgeon is an extensive exploration of the 
importance of the individual learning to cope at this level. This is the importance of the Self image. 


The 4" level of consciousness is the one that Wilson most despises. If we look at the chakras we see 
that it is associated with the heart, and inevitably this means the development of passion and 


compassion. We have seen in Chapter 1 how Wilson associated the peak experience above all with 
an opening of the heart. This is where the individual, from being aware of self becomes aware of the 
possibility of conjoining with another — of forming bonds and relationships. 


Wilson always referred to the fact that he was a Cancer — a home-loving man utterly devoted to his 
wife and to his children. And this unquestionably originated from the opening of the 4* chakra. But 
it also comes from the 4" level of consciousness — the everyday level that wasn’t interested in 
philosophical ideas or transcendence but was purely and simply looking for a mate and the security 
that comes from a close family unit.... 


What I am saying is that in the hierarchy of levels of consciousness Wilson created we find, in spite 
of appearances, an almost exactly comparable system to that we find in the ancient system of 
chakras, but the hierarchical nature of his thinking and temperament managed to give to the first 
four levels an almost totally demeaning interpretation, lending the notion that these were the levels 
that had to be transcended, as though they were in some way inferior; whereas in fact they supply 
the essential foundation to any possibility of achieving transcendence in the first place. 


The Tantric way of looking at it is that these early levels of consciousness are equally critical to a 
whole human being. Indeed nothing is possible without opening these chakras at the outset — 
particularly the first chakra Muladhara. Thus transcendence is only possible once the body is safe 
and confirmed in its own existence. In this schematic all psychological disturbance and mental illness 
arises from losing contact with the root represented by Muladhara — synonymous with the Earth 
where is located the foundation of Being and ergo consciousness. 


And Wilson even acknowledges this when, having described how Level 7 obliterates all 
contradiction, he writes: 


Yet we can see that these contradictions are already inherent in everyday consciousness. At Level 2 
consciousness has no kind of ‘connectedness’; it is merely a flow of meaningless impressions. Level 3 
— nausea — starts to arrest this flow, to connect things together, but it keeps collapsing into a 
sudden perception that the world is after all quite meaningless and futile. Level 4 — ordinary 
consciousness — ‘connects’ things to a far higher degree, yet it still takes it for granted that life is an 
endless uphill struggle and that we have to make a continuous effort to see any meaning in it. At 
Level 5 — ‘holiday consciousness’ — all this changes... (5) 


Let’s look at this passage. Level 2 is a flow of ‘meaningless’ impressions....well only meaningless from 
the perspective of Level 3 or above. Level 3 starts to connect things together but is automatically 
identified as ‘nausea’. Again it is only experienced as nausea from the perspective of a higher level 
that is actively seeking for a different sort of meaning than is available at this level. Level 4 connects 
things together ‘to a far higher degree’ yet it still takes it for granted that life is an endless uphill 
struggle... 


My contention is that it is a mistake to take a purely pejorative view of the lower levels of 
consciousness. Rather each level of consciousness has to be accepted, and embraced, for what it is. 
And each level is contained in the succeeding level — that is consciousness is cumulative in precisely 
the same way as evolution has been cumulative. This is precisely what Ken Wilber means when he 
says the process of evolution is to ‘transcend and include’. 


The real problem is the equation of consciousness with our rational perception and understanding of 
the world around us. The perceptions of a Western intellectual are almost entirely predicated upon 
his rational understanding of the world. Thus Sartre's nausea is the result of his brilliant intellect 
preventing the development of what the Swamis and Tantrics mean by consciousness, which is much 
closer to the primal vision experienced by TE Lawrence early one morning before his mind was 
awake.. (6) 


In the Tantric system of chakras it is clear that each chakra serves a quite distinct function and no 
chakra can be dispensed with any more than any level of the Kabbalistic Tree can be dispensed with. 
Atree has to have its roots. It may grow into a sublime edifice whose crown reaches to the sky and is 
a glory to behold by all who come by it; but that glory could not exist without its roots. 


Wilson himself has acknowledged this when he wrote in Origin of the Sexual Impulse: 


Gestalt is the basis of our lives, and therefore of our evolution. Gestalt (or intuition) is the roots of 
the tree; analysis and intellect are the tree itself, the whole portion above ground. The nineteenth 
century declared that the tree does not need roots. The existentialists came back and declared 
defiantly that the roots do not need the tree....Yet these are absurd extreme positions. The greatest 
existential thinkers....only took up the reasonable position that the tree needs its roots in their 
proper position — under the ground, in contact with the living soil, the vital forces. Each of them 
developed a different way of saying this, but the general intention was identical’ (7) 


In the creation of his Ladder of Selves theory (Mysteries) and his Levels of Consciousness theory 
(Beyond the Occult) it would seem as though, in his desire to be a cartographer of consciousness and 
in his desire to underline the importance of intentionality, Wilson was in danger of losing touch with 
his earlier perception ‘the tree needs its roots in their proper position — under the ground, in contact 
with the living soil, the vital forces’. 


Consciousness per se cannot be understood from a purely rational perspective. There is an upside- 
downness about the nature of existence and consciousness that is not susceptible to rational 
analysis, and applying a purely hierarchical understanding to it is fraught with danger. 


| recently found this beautifully expressed in a book on Kundalini and Tantra by Swami Satyanada 
Saraswati: 


“In the 15" Chapter of the Bhagavad Gita there is a description of the ‘imperishable tree’ which has 
its roots at the top and its trunk and branches below growing downwards. He who knows this tree 
knows the truth. This tree is existing in the structure and function of the human body and nervous 
system. One must know and climb this paradoxical tree to arrive at the truth. It can be understood in 
this way: the thoughts, the emotions, the distractions and so on, are only the leaves of this tree 
whose roots are the brain itself and whose trunk is the spinal column. It is said that one has to climb 
this tree from the top to the bottom if he wishes to cut the roots. 


This tree seems to be completely topsy-turvy, yet it contains the essence of all occult truth and 
secret knowledge. It cannot be understood intellectually, but only through progressive spiritual 
awakening, for spiritual understanding always dawns in a way which is paradoxical and irrational to 
the faculty of intellect. This same tree is called the ‘Tree of Life’ in the Kabbalah and the ‘Tree of 
Knowledge’ in the Bible. Its understanding forms the basis of both Christian and Judaic religious 


traditions, but unfortunately it has been completely misunderstood by and large, for a very long 
time. 


So it is that everybody who is trying to move from Muladhara to Sahasrara is climbing to the root 
every time, and the root is at the top, the brain, the Sahasrara. Muladhara is not the root centre at 
all. So if you are moving from Swadhisthana to Sahasrara or from Manipura to Sahasrara, then you 
are climbing to the root, which is at the top in Sahasrara.” (8) 


As the Swami observes the world of spiritual advancement can appear totally topsy turvy....rather 
than climbing to the top we are climbing to the root...and this is the significance of the uroborus — 
the serpent with its tail in its mouth. (See Chapter 5) 


Truth is thus identified as being a literal form of integrity where each part is integral unto itself, and 
there is no separation — each part is implicated in all the other parts. Muladhara may be the root 
chakra at the root of biological functioning but it is only recognised as such by the brain — at the top 
of the tree, that is the true root of spiritual advancement for ‘In the beginning was the Word’ — in 
the beginning of consciousness that is. This is what the Swami refers to. There can be no spiritual 
advancement , there can be no activation of Muladhara - or any other chakra for that matter - 
without a will and an intent which would be impossible without the Word, without the capacity to 
formulate a desire for spiritual advancement in the first place. And this of course provides a total 
vindication the New Existentialism with its emphasis on the critical importance of intentionality. 


Yet ‘advancement’ is the wrong word because it suggests a trajectory out and away from the self, 
and this is the very thing that spiritual advancement is not. Whether we term it the root or the top 
of the tree does not in any way obviate the importance of Muladhara. If Sahasrara is the root of 
human spiritual life the base chakras of Muladhara and Swadhisthana remain at the root of 
biological functioning. No human being can be born without them. 


And Swami Saraswati acknowledges the primacy of Muladhara when he avers that the best cure for 
all mental illness is to awaken the power of Muladhara at the root of somatic functioning. For this 
will entirely remove the cause of all mental illness which is always as a result of being locked in head 
consciousness and allowing the rational faculty to run amok. Wilson was well aware of this, though 
he never specifically advocated a course in yoga; but in his studies of split brain psychology he came 
to identify the culprit in all mental illness as being locked into the left brain (i.e. in rational 
abstraction from reality). In Access to Inner Worlds he writes: 


“This tendency to become trapped in left-brain consciousness is perhaps the greatest single danger 
that threatens us as a species. Every year, thousands of people commit suicide because they believe 
‘that is all there is!—they think this two-dimensional world of our everyday experience is the only 
reality. All mental illness is caused by the same assumption, which can be compared with the 
assumption of savages that an eclipse of the sun could mean the end of the world. A savage who 
knew the real cause of an eclipse might still experience a certain irrational anxiety as the sun 
became dark; but his basic attitude to the experience would be relaxed and rational. And if human 
beings could grasp this insight about right-brain consciousness, mental illness would finally become 
as rare as leprosy.” (9) 


| would suggest that right brain consciousness has its origins in the Muladhara chakra at the very 
root of somatic functioning, and this being the case I would argue that right brain consciousness and 
the life of the body are inseparable, irrespective of the operation of the rational intellect. Right brain 
consciousness is synonymous with the unconscious and the feminine and, as we will see in Chapter 
11, the Jungian psychotherapist Marion Woodman has identified that all creativity originates in this 
sphere which belongs to the Goddess, the Goddess being Sophia, the mother of us all. 


| would suggest that the fully functional human being needs to be able to work with all levels of 
consciousness in the same way as the Eastern Tantric or Kabbalist has to learn to work with all levels 
of the Tree. Indeed | would go so far as to suggest it is impossible to realise Faculty X, or Sahasrara, 
without working with all levels of consciousness. And this infers that an integrated human being 
cannot avoid the necessity of learning to work with his own embodiment, and specifically with the 
opening of the root chakra Muladhara. 


Wilson's was essentially a teleological stance. He saw evolution as goal oriented, that is the human 
race as headed towards some ultimate glorified enrichment of all its capacities where science, 
religion and philosophy would one day amalgamate to create Men Like Gods — the true Superman — 
relieved of all pettiness, all human merely human emotional mess and unworthy preoccupations. 


This teleological stance inevitably resulted in a hierarchical conception of the human condition — 
hence the Ladder of Selves, the Levels of Consciousness etc. My justification for comparing Wilson’s 
hierarchies with the ancient hierarchies associated with Gnostic and Tantric Mysticism — the 
Kabbalistic Tree of Life and the Hindu conception of the chakras and the raising of Kundalini, can be 
found in the chapters entitled Worlds Beyond & the Mechanism of Enlightenment in Mysteries, 
where Wilson himself examines the relationship between his own theory and the ancient systems of 
enlightenment. Speaking of the Cabbala he acknowledges: 


‘As a philosophical system, the Cabbala can provide more plausible answers to the mysteries of the 
human psyche than any modern system of philosophy or psychology, including that of Jung. Its 
fundamental principle is a recognition of the ‘hierarchy of selves’, the ladder of consciousness.’ 


But he goes on to acknowledge that there is a paradox contained in this hierarchical view: 


, 


‘The chief practical problem is that we are limited by our sense of time. | can quite see that the me 
who is writing this book already existed ‘in embryo’ in the ‘me’ who was born forty-five years ago; 
he just had to wait a long time to come into existence. Yet if the hierarchy of selves is to make any 
sense, those higher selves must be in existence already. 


The Cabbala is built upon this paradox. It asserts that the Sephiroth exist objectively, as powers in 
the universe, and also inside us. And just as the totality of the Sephiroth add up to the ultimate 
godhead, so the totality of the inner selves add up to the ultimate self. In the physical sense, we exist 
at the bottom of the tree, in the physical universe. (Typically its physical symbol is the anus). And in 
the psychic sense, although our higher levels already exist, we are trapped in the level of being that 
corresponds to this universe. It is as if we were trapped in a dream that must be dreamed through to 
the end though the ‘real’ self is lying comfortably in bed’. (11) 


When he says ‘the chief practical problem is that we are limited by our sense of time’ he hits the nail 
on the head. For our sense of time is paradigmatically linear. And this applies equally to our way of 


thinking and rationalising. We are forever making computations according to our sense of 
temporality, our awareness of ourselves existing in a time continuum, with a past, a present and a 
future. 


Now it was never likely that Wilson would ultimately embrace such a seemingly passive account of 
the human condition but I think it is possible to argue that implicit in his obsession with the peak 
experience, and transcendent states generally, is an acknowledgement that the evolution of the 
individual is not just a question of a straight road leading up from bottom to top. It is a question of a 
whole plethora of potentialities - all of which have to be realised or activated if there is to be any 
possibility of transcendence. 


Later in Mysteries in the chapter entitled The Mechanisms of Enlightenment Wilson makes another 
important point. He has just been examining Rodney Collin’s theory (in his book The Theory of 
Celestial Influence) of the endocrine glands as receivers for magnetic influence from the planets and 
he writes: 


‘What is so interesting about this notion is that it suggests that the ‘hierarchy of selves’ could be 
regarded as to some extent a physical concept. We have so far been thinking of the ladder of selves 
as a ladder of consciousness, with a series of rungs or distinct states. But consciousness is a bodily 
state — at least on the level with which human beings are familiar. The body is a mirror; 
consciousness is a reflection from the mirror. When | am tired, my consciousness is turned down like 
a light, when | am happy and excited, it becomes brighter’. (12) 


This is the best justification | have found for invoking the Hindu system of chakras in relation to the 
New Existentialism; but typically Wilson does not dwell on the implications of this theory of our 
embodiment as universal receivers, but proceeds to a discussion of Husserl’s theory of intentionality, 
and ultimately the work of Gurdjieff as a legitimate means of taking control of the Robot and 
assisting us out of the mire in which we have landed. He didn’t choose to dwell on the possibility 
that our state of consciousness may be rooted in our state of body. Nevertheless the admission is 
there in plain sight for all to see. 


All these glyphs and models of consciousness are aiming at one thing — namely what WB Yeats said 
when he sought in his book A Vision to wrap ‘Reality and Justice into a single thought’. (13) 


Ultimately Wilson was doing only what any of us can do — namely explicating to himself what he 
himself was , how he was, how he himself functioned, precisely as Yeats was doing in A Vision — and 
like Yeats he clearly saw and understood that very few other people functioned as he himself 
functioned. 


And | believe his life’s work was an attempt to explicate to himself why it was that he functioned 
thus. And in the process he hit upon some critical insights about the human condition; but it was not 
necessarily always clear — even to himself - that he was already in the place that he was 
advocating, a place of transcendence, and that there are as many routes to that place as there are 
individuals on the planet. 
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Chapter 10 FIELDS OF RESONANCE 


In his book Proust was a Neuroscientist John Lehrer explores how the old Cartesian dualism falls 
apart when examining the life and works of some of the great artists — many of whom anticipated in 
their work the findings of science in the 20" 8 21% centuries. He starts his enquiry with an 
examination of the life and work of Walt Whitman, who all his life celebrated the 'Body Electric”. 


Whitman’s poetry in aggregate represents an extraordinary pantheistic paean; that is in every poem 
he wrote he celebrates the god in man and the man in god. All of Whitman is about what I shall term 
‘withness’ — about participation. | open a volume of Whitman at random and find this: 


SPONTANEOUS ME 

Spontaneous me, Nature, 

The loving day, the mounting sun, the friend I am happy with, 

The arm of my friend hanging idly over my shoulder, 

The hill-side whiten’d with blossoms of the mountain ash, 

The same, late in autumn—the hues of red, yellow, drab, purple, and light and dark green, 

The rich coverlid of the grass—animals and birds—the private untrimm’d bank— 
the primitive apples—the pebble-stones, 

Beautiful dripping fragments—the negligent list of one after another, as | happen to call 
them to me, or think of them, 

The real poems, (what we call poems being merely pictures,) 

The poems of the privacy of the night, and of men like me, 

This poem, drooping shy and unseen, that | always carry, and that all men carry, 

(Know, once for all, avow'd on purpose, wherever are men like me, are our lusty, lurking, 
masculine poems;) 

Love-thoughts, love-juice, love-odor, love-yielding, love-climbers, and the climbing sap, 

Arms and hands of love—lips of love—phallic thumb of love—breasts of 
love—bellies press’d and glued together with love, 


Earth of chaste love—life that is only life after love, 


The body of my love—the body of the woman I love—the body of the man— the body of 
the earth, 
etc etc (1) 


This indeed is a celebration of the ‘body electric’ - it is a paean to love and sensuality and sex, but 
above all it is a paean to being with — with yourself and with the world, the landscape , the whole of 
Creation of which you are a part. 


Whitman could be seen as an advocate for the philosophy of the Brethren of the Free Spirit which 
features large in Wilson’s novel The God of the Labyrinth. 


A few of the recorded sayings of the Brethren of the Free Spirit who flourished for a time in the late 
middle ages will give a flavour of the Brethren’s philosophy: 


God is in every stone. 

God is in every stone and in each limb of the human body as surely as in the Eucharistic bread. 
Every created thing is divine. 

"They say they are God by nature, without distinction.’ 


The divine essence is my essence and my essence is the divine essence... . From eternity man was 
God in God....From eternity the soul of man was in God and is God. 


Rejoice with me, for | have become God. 


The Spirit of Freedom or the Free Spirit is attained when one is wholly transformed into God. This 
union is so complete that neither the Virgin Mary nor the Angels are able to distinguish between 
man and God. In it one is restored to one's original state, before one flowed out of the Deity. One is 
illumined by that essential light, beside which all created light is darkness and obfuscation. 


Rejoice with me, for | have become God.... | am made eternal in my eternal blessedness. 


Is this what Nijinsky experienced when he was sectioned for walking down a street declaring ‘I am 
God’? Is this what he experienced every time he danced? 


In the critical chapter of the Outsider ‘The Attempt to Gain Control’ where Wilson outlines the three 
types of Outsider represented by T.E. Lawrence, Van Gogh and Nijinsky he comments about 
Nijinsky: ‘With astounding penetration he analyses his creative urges: ‘I am feeling through flesh, 
and not though the intellect’. (2) 


Nijinsky understands what the Brethren of the Free Spirit meant when they say: 


Paradise is within ourselves. 

What is your name? 

Nameless wildness 

Where does your insight lead to? 

Into untrammelled freedom. 

Tell me, what do you call untrammelled freedom? 


When a man lives according to all his caprices without distinguishing between God and himself, and 
without looking before or after. 


[Heinrich Suso of Cologne] (3) 


And it is in this sense we have to understand Nijinsky's declaration ‘I am God in a body’, and it is part 
of the aim of this book to show that to a certain extent Nijinsky’s way of apprehending God is the 
only way open to human beings whether we do it physically, emotionally or intellectually. We are all 
‘feeling through flesh’ and the only thing which prevents us being aware of this is the intellect — and 
the fact that we allow the intellect to dominate, or rather our civilisation encourages the 
predominance of intellect - to the extent that we cease to be aware of ourselves as ‘feeling through 
flesh’. 


And this was the importance of Whitman as Jonah Lehrer makes clear in his book. Whitman saw 
body and soul as being ‘interwetted’: 


‘Whitman got this theory of bodily feelings from his investigations of himself. .....the landscape of his 
body became the inspiration for his poetry.... Every line he ever wrote ached with the urges of his 
anatomy, with its wise desires and inarticulate sympathies...’(4) 


And Lehrer goes on to quote extensively from the researches of neuroscientist Antonio Damasio 
which would seem to give scientific corroboration to Whitman’s intuitions. 


In a series of award winning books Damasio has outlined a theory developed from his researches 
that argues, no differently from Wilhelm Reich, that the human being is a functional unity and that 
we cannot separate out the life of the body from the emotions and the intellect. He calls it the ‘body 
loop’, which is constantly looping... We feel something because of a thought which in turn has 
physical repercussions, for instance if | think | may be going bankrupt | experience that sinking 
sensation in the stomach that | describe as a feeling of panic, which in turn leaves me lethargic and 
lacking in physical energy; we experience physical trauma which immediately has emotional 
repercussions; if | cut my finger my brain releases a flood of cortisol which makes me angry, which 
changes the entire complexion of my thinking — possibly for the rest of the day: suddenly | feel 
victimized by the universe, no longer the arbiter of my own life; if | come face to face with a bear in 
the woods | may lose control of my autonomic functions entirely and become physically frozen to 


the spot — like a rabbit in the headlights. The sympathetic nervous system shuts down the autonomic 
functions of the body to the extent I can't even think. And so the loop goes on and on 


Now these may seem like obvious instances of the mind body matrix. We all know that the way we 
feel changes our behavior; but the most radical conclusion of Damasio's researches has been that 
our capacity for emotional feeling and bodily sensation has a direct effect on our capacity for 
rational thought. Through observing patients that had lost all capacity for emotional reaction 
Damasio found that his emotionless subjects became incapable of making sensible decisions and 
became fixated on irrelevant details i.e. they lost the capacity to perspectivize — they became 
incapable of ‘birds eye consciousness’ and totally locked into ‘worm’s eye consciousness’. Lehrer 
comments ‘their frustrating lives are vivid proof that rationality requires feeling, and feeling 
requires the body. (As Nietzsche put it, “There is more reason in your body than in your best 
wisdom.”). (5) 


Without a body there can be no feeling or reason. Feeling and reason are attributes of a physical 
matrix. It may be that it may be possible to experience feeling and exercise reason in another matrix 
than the one we inhabit; but we can have no knowledge of this: so it is pointless to speculate. 


Interestingly Damasio has written a book on the philosopher Spinoza Looking for Spinoza: Joy, 
Sorrow, and the Feeling Brain 2003 in which he suggests that Spinoza was a protobiologist who 
anticipated his own discoveries on the interrelation of mind and body. One of Wilson’s most 
revealing philosophical essays was on Spinoza in which he rejects Spinoza’s resolution to the 
Cartesian dualism thus: 


‘His ‘improvement’ of the Cartesian dualism is not really acceptable on any practical level. To accept 
it as satisfactory, you have to rise to Spinoza’s idea of God as one with nature, then transfer this 
mystical idea to the human realm. It is very hard — in fact, it requires a kind of mental sleight of hand 
— to see mind and body as somehow inseparable — at least without slipping into the materialist 
viewpoint that mind is merely a product of body’ 


It could be said in this book | have been attempting this very same ‘mental sleight of hand’ and | 
make no apology for it - because it is my main contention that the New Existentialism is 
incomprehensible without it.... 


Wilson continues in the same passage: 


‘The trouble is that human experience keeps making us aware of ourselves as mind and body. We 
say ‘The spirit is willing but the flesh is week.’ Every day of our lives we become aware of ourselves 
as two conflicting forces. So monist solutions, no matter how logically satisfying, fail to appeal to our 
common sense’ (6) 


This is a very strange sentence. How can something ‘no matter how logically satisfying, fail to appeal 
to our common sense’....? Surely in order for something to appeal to our common sense something 
must be logically satisfying? As | have tried to demonstrate throughout this book the only reason we 
‘every day of our lives become aware of ourselves as conflicting forces’ is our failure to understand 
what thinking is, and how we are constructed. 


In Wilson's paradigm in The Outsider the three ways of experiencing life are quite separate and 
Wilson elucidates this when he comments ‘I am aware that these terms lack precision’, and proceeds 
to elucidate his meaning by inviting us to imagine ‘the absorption of a Newton or an Einstein in some 
mathematical problem for the intellectual, the intensity of Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde for the 
emotions, and the ecstasy of an ancient Greek festival of Dionysius for the body. He concludes the 
passage by commenting: ‘Many men have experienced the feeling ‘I am God’ in a sexual orgasm; few 
have experienced it from listening to music or looking at a painting; fewer still from any intellectual 
activity’ thus suggesting a distinct hierarchy and a sense that the intellectual is an infinitely rare and 
possibly superior form of enlightenment. (7) 


But if we remember the experience of Paul Weston in his book Avalonian Aeon where intellectual 
absorption leads to an intensity ‘erotic in its whole-body intensity’ we begin to see how actually all 
the different routes to enlightenment merge into one; and how separating out into different ways of 
experiencing — intellectual, emotional and physical — can be not only misleading, but actively 
obstructive to achieving the sort of transcendence that Wilson was aiming to elucidate. 


Other sayings of the Brethren of the Free Spirit include: 
Nothing is sin except what is thought of as sin. 


He who attributes to himself anything that he does, and does not attribute it all to God, is in 
ignorance, which is hell. 


Whatever the eye sees and covets, let the hand grasp it. John of Briinn] 


It would be better that the whole world should be destroyed and perish utterly than that a free 
man' should refrain from one act to which his nature moves him.... The truly free man is king and 
lord of all creatures. All things belong to him, and he has the right to use whatever pleases him. If 
anyone tries to prevent him, the free man may kill him and take his goods. [Johann Hartmann] 


Now this is all deeply Hermetic and inevitably makes one think of the poetry of William Blake with 
his ‘rather murder an infant...’ etc. It is not difficult to see why it was outlawed as heresy. Poets are 
allowed much greater licence than spiritual anarchists who attempt to form themselves into a 
church designed to rival a prevailing orthodoxy — the Brethren were inevitably deemed to be 
heretical by the Roman Catholic Church and were bitterly persecuted as a result. 


The fundamental dictum of Hermetic philosophy is ‘As Above So Below’ and the notion that 
pervades all the hermetic literature is that Man and God are indivisible. This is expressed most 
succinctly in the Poimandred (see Chapter 12). 


At a prosaic level the Brethren preached a form of anarchism — anything goes. The only ultimate 
arbiter of human life is the individual himself and his divinely appointed appetites and desires. And 
the only higher authority is the individual’s personal perception of God. There is no room in sucha 
philosophy for a Church, or indeed any worldly authority, to limit or control the actions of the 
individual. 


Putting aside all ordinary considerations of morality it is not necessary to emphasise that this can 
only ever be part of the story. For the human individual is always a part of a greater whole and 
indeed needs to feel himself a part of a greater whole in order to realise his or her full potential as 
an individual. 


We have seen in Chapter 4 how Harold Saxton Burr came to develop an electrodynamic theory of life 
whereby all living beings are defined, if not created, by an electrical field. We now need to look at 
how this extends beyond the individual to include whole groups of individuals including the race 
itself and ultimately all of life. 


It may at times seem as though the New Existentialism is paradigmatically individualistic — 
narcissistic even - for is it not about the individual ruthlessly realising his or her possibilities and 
learning to come to an accommodation with the Lebensfrage in spite of all efforts of the universe in 
which he finds himself to thwart his intentions and reduce him to the level of a very tiny cog in a vast 
machine? The ethos of the Brethren of the Free Spirit would seem to be designed for an Outsider. 


And yet the peak experience and all experience of transcendence, is always associated with a sense 
of connectedness, of being with; an obliteration of the habitual sense of separation which is at the 
heart of the human experience. 


And this sense of connectedness and withness so expressively voiced by Whitman is of the essence 
when reviewing the sayings of the Brethren of the Free Spirit — for the very fact of annihilating the 
distance between the Creator and his creatures means a cessation of the alienation that is so 
characteristic of human consciousness and the lives that we live. 


In this book we have looked at ways in which the New Existentialism seeks to obliterate the distance 
between subject and object and how demonising the body is not helpful, indeed is totally 
obstructive. 


Rudolph Bauer in a paper already quoted from (see Chapter 7) identifies the distinctively human as 
being ‘awareness of awareness’: 


‘Our mind can be integrated within our field of awareness. When a person is in awareness of 
awareness, the experience of the field of Being is completely present and completely pervasive. In 
this awareness field, we may experience the singularity of a person; the singularity of an event or the 
singularity of a thing as the manifestation of the field of Being. We more easily experience the Being- 
ness of beings through our own embodied being. It does take one to know one. 


There is a spontaneity of experience that reflects our experience of the spontaneity of self-arising 
awareness. The fusion of the field of Being within our embodied personal awareness brings forth the 
bliss of samadhi which is actually the bliss of the world as Being itself. This bliss is the field of bliss 
that overcomes suffering. Here the word samadhi means ongoing experience of absorption in the 
field of pervasive awareness. Samadhi is not an altered state, or trance state. Here samadhi is the 
natural experience of the being-ness of our own being as Being itself.’ 


Bauer's style is highly allusive and owes much to the style of the mystics Eckhart and Boehme, and 
also that of Martin Heidegger (who was himself a poet and mystic long before he was a philosopher). 
Bauer uses the same distinction as Heidegger made between being and Being — the first being 
equivalent to Heidegger’s ‘triviality of everydayness’ — the type of being that is merely existing 
without being aware that we are existing and the second being equivalent to coming into our full 
estate — full consciousness — full awareness and celebration of our existence. Bauer also makes a 
critical distinction between mind and awareness. True awareness is something that transcends mere 
knowing, the operation of the intellect. 


What Bauer is saying is that Whitehead’s absoluteness of self enjoyment is only possible from a 
condition of embodiment — or this is the only condition we can know that we can know it in. Our 
awareness of awareness establishes a field in which we may if we are so inclined achieve a condition 
of Samadhi — or less esoterically the peak experience - but only once we accept the degree to which 
the field is delineated and engendered by our embodiment. 


Bauer continues: 


‘Within the awareness field as the field, there is a sense of being informed, a felt sense that is not an 
emotion or an affective reaction. There is within the field as the field, a sense of knowing that is not 
conceptually based but is direct and unmediated knowingness. Awareness manifests vital forms of 
experiencing. This is the power of the field of embodied awareness. In truth as Merleau Ponty 
describes, the body is the medium of the field. Embodiment is the medium of the field of awareness, 
the field of Being in ‘us as us. Awareness is Being’s knowingness.’ 


‘A sense of knowing that is not conceptually based but is direct and unmediated knowingness’ is 
probably the best definition of mystical experience | have come across. 


This last paragraph is the philosophical justification and elucidation of Harold Saxton Burr’s scientific 
discovery of L fields which define each living organism and also define how that organism interacts 
with the surrounding environment. 


Later in the same paper Bauer writes: 


‘A Dzogchen story that elaborates this experience takes place in the late 19" century. A luminous 
Dakini appeared to the great Dzogchen master Dudjom Lingpa and says “You and | are indivisible”. 
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There is a “you” and there is an “I” and there is indivisibleness. The Dakini is declaring that we can 
experience duality within non-duality. And we can experience within non-duality, duality. We can 
experience duality and non-duality simultaneously. We can experience oneness and difference 
simultaneously. Dudjom Lingpa would continuously teach that appearance is nothing other than 


ground awareness. Appearance is nothing other than the manifestation of Being itself.’ (8) 


We have seen how Yoga and Tantra are routes to mystical experience through directly engaging with 
the body. How do they do this? In Bauer’s terminology we can say by engaging with the ‘field of 
awareness, the field of Being, ‘us as us’. Specifically all yogic and tantric discipline aims at by-passing 
the chronic need in the human machine to conceptualise, and in so doing aims to return the 
practitioner to a condition where they are experiencing themselves at the most fundamental level, 
as Being, as pure sensation without reference to an ‘ought’ or a ‘should’, without reference that is to 
the social programming that has conditioned us. 


In the previous two chapters we have looked at ways in which Yoga and Tantra may contribute to 
the much sought after spiritual enlightenment, which, after all, is the ultimate aim of the New 
Existentialism. Tantra is itself a kind of yoga. But there is a critical distinction to be made been tantric 
yoga and the sort of yoga purveyed on our high streets (in the Western world at any rate). And this 
distinction is tackled head on in a paper available on researchgate.net with the rather daunting title 
“The Potential of the Bi-Directional Gaze: A Call for Neuroscientific Research on the Simultaneous 
Activation of the Sympathetic and Parasympathetic Nervous Systems through Tantric Practice” by 
Jeffrey Lidke. 


The basic thesis of this paper is contained in the title — namely that the aim of all Tantra is to achieve 
‘the simultaneous activation of the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems’. This may 
not seem a very exciting proposition, but it is of the essence when considering Tantra from the 
perspective of the New Existentialism. Why? 


Because the majority of yogic practise as practised in the West aims at stimulating solely the 
parasympathetic nervous system in order to achieve a quietening of the mind and the body, and in 
so doing provide an antidote to the stress of contemporary living in a highly competitive 
industrialised society. Thus the practise of yoga in the West could be seen as little different from 
swallowing a tranquilizer - it aims at reversing the effects of high blood pressure and hypertension 
that so often accompany life in the rat race, albeit in a far healthier way than resorting to 
pharmaceuticals. 


Litke’s thesis asserts that Tantra, by stimulating both the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous 
systems, is not just a panacea for stressful living, nor just a quietist discipline aimed at achieving 
some passive state of enlightenment, but a means by which the individual may develop not just their 
physical and spiritual well being but also their evolutionary potential and consequently their capacity 
for participating in the world. 


Like Rudolph Bauer in the opening to his paper, Litke refers to the writings of the 11*-century 
Tantric exegete Abhinavagupta who mapped out ‘a complex system of contemplative ritual practice 
that combines an “inward-gazing meditative state” (nimilana-samadhi) with an “outward-gazing 
meditative state” (unmilana-samadhi).’ The inward gaze is characterized by contemplative practises 
that aim at removing the practitioner’s concentration away from the external world, while the 
outward gaze concentrates on ‘the synesthetic activation and fusing of all five sense capacities 
through the consumption of wine, meat and grain, the uttering of sacred syllables, the worship of 
sacred diagrams (mandalas) and other ritual accoutrements, and, in rare cases, sexual congress.’ 


The ultimate aim of Tantra, Litke asserts, is to bring the inward and outward gazing together into a 
higher synthesis, which Abhinavagupta called “the meditative state in which the eyes are both open 
and closed”. In Chapter 11 we'll look at the work of the Jungian analyst Marion Woodman who used 
to emphasise the importance of holding together ‘the tension of opposites’. 


Litke makes the critical point that the anabolic action of the parasympathetic nervous system and 
the catabolic action of the sympathetic nervous system are intimately connected to each other: 


‘,..anabolic and catabolic are two aspects of one overall neurological system. They are just as linked 
and inseparable as the opening and closing of the eyes themselves. The mutual dependence of the 


sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems is necessary for the overall functioning of the 
autonomic nervous system, which is one, integrated, whole.’ 


And he goes on to invoke the ‘flow experience’ often experienced by sportsmen, musicians, and 
artists ‘who claim to enter into the “zone” and describe a state in which their countless hours of 
both mental (introvertive) and physical (extrovertive) training result in a state in which the mind, 
body and breath come into complete integration. ln such a state, there is an experience of 
heightened awareness in which the action performed requires no further premeditation. One simply 
does what it is that needs to be done in the moment that it needs to be done.’ (my italics) 


As somebody who originally trained as an opera singer | can confirm that this condition is not just 
desirable it is the essential prerequisite if you are to go out in front of an audience and entertain 
them with confidence. Wilson wrote extensively about this very condition in terms of close 
cooperation between the left and right brain. 


What we are talking about, from whichever angle you look at it, is the bringing together of opposites 
into a fruitful collaboration. And this is where Tantra is an invaluable tool because it encourages the 
individual to experience himself as a gestalt — as an integrated whole. The explanation lies in the 
theoretical underpinning which Litke describes as follows: 


‘Tantric practice is grounded in a non-dual episteme that quite intentionally transcends the 
limitations of binary, a or b, thinking. The Tantric episteme, in its non-dual orientations combines 


„u mou 


and conflates “inner” with “outer”, “relaxation” with “rest”, “man” with “woman”, “God” with 
“human”, “sympathetic” with “parasympathetic”. If we are to listen carefully to the logic of Tantric 
meditation practice then we will recognize that the tradition is (a) well aware of the dynamics of the 
human autonomic nervous system (b) which operates with both an outward-focused, arousal- 
oriented, energy burning, catabolic metabolic dynamic together with (c) an inward-focused, rest- 
oriented, energy rebuilding anabolic dynamic. These two aspects of the internal system frame one 
larger subtle-body system that is to be activated and synthesized through Tantric practice toward 


the end of creating the kind of “powers” that reflect neurological well-being.’(9) 


These powers that Tantra is supposed to release equate precisely with the paranormal powers that 
Wilson wrote about so extensively in the second half of his career — second sight, prevision, healing 
powers, telepathy, psychometry, astral projection i.e all extra sensory powers that lie beyond our 
common experience of the world. The serious tantric practitioners like Swami Saraswati (see 
previous chapter) will tell you that these powers should never be the goal of tantric practise; they 
are merely the offshoot of overcoming the bifurcation at the heart of Julian Jaynes’ bicameral 
consciousness, of opening all the chakras and realising our full human potential. 


Wilson was always being asked why he had devoted so much time to studying the paranormal. The 
most concise answer he gave to this question that | have come across is to be found in an interview 
with Alan Morrison published on the Philosophy Today website: 


‘Implicit in the ultimate ‘existential’ question "Who am I?” is the possibility that ‘I' may turn out to 
far more than | had assumed. It is even implicit in Sartre's discovery that he never felt so free as 
when in danger of death, for that implies a ‘stronger’ Sartre, a more Nietzschean Sartre. (Note: 


Sartre's Le Diable et le Bon Dieu admits such a possibility as the hero claims that he can transform 
himself from devil to saint and back again.) 


Now as | began to look into the paranormal, even into a phenomenon as simple as dowsing, | began 
to realise that man possesses powers of which he is totally unaware. The first time a divining rod 
twisted in my hands as | approached a stone megalith, | gaped in astonishment, feeling that this had 
nothing to do with the ‘ordinary me’. As to precognition, which is extremely well authenticated, it 
seems to reveal a totally different self. 


Herbert Spiegelberg described Husserl's aim as “to unveil the hidden achievements of the 
transcendental ego”. Well, I believe, as a result of my researches, that these hidden achievements 
include such powers as telepathy, ‘second sight', precognition and out-of-the-body experience. So 
there is, as far as | am concerned, a meeting point of existential phenomenology and the so-called 
paranormal (which is not really paranormal at all, but a normal possibility of human consciousness).’ 
(10) 


But because he was interested in these higher potentials did not mean that he wanted to abandon 
himself to the experience of ecstasy, any more than he would have wanted to devote his days to 
dowsing for water. What he did find was that through his researches he became increasingly aware 
how it was enough in itself to be aware of the higher potential to actually start experiencing it in 
your own life. In the same way as he quarrelled with Maslow concerning the impossibility of invoking 
a peak experience he became aware that to invite miraculous things or, merely synchronicities, into 
your life, it was enough to think about them and believe it to be possible; hence his chronic 
insistence on the need for a positive outlook. 


Wilson's attitude to mystical experience was not much different from his attitude to mescaline and 
mind changing drugs generally. Because of his interest in all aspects of human consciousness he 
devoted a great deal of his life to studying and writing about both, but after his experience with 
mescaline in the 1960's (chronicled in an Appendix to Beyond the Outsider) he was never seriously 
tempted to engage either with psychedelic drugs or mystical experience, for the simple reason that 
he realised that to submit to either would mean to relinquish control of his consciousness, which in 
turn would mean relinquishing his capacity to direct his own life and write the books he wanted to 
write. 


The postscript to Below the Iceberg makes it clear that he viewed all physical and yogic disciplines as 
in some way inferior to the exercise of the all important human capacity for intellect. (11) 


His temperamental aversion to the mystic way of life becomes only too clear in the Autobiography of 
Nicholas Haggar, an advocate of ‘philosophical universalism’, where Haggar describes the stormy 
relationship he had with Wilson. Haggar declared that he had discovered the Fire and was devoting 
himself to alerting the human race to the importance of the Fire as the source of all life and 
consciousness, to which Wilson rejoined ‘I don't want the f***g fire. Hulme (T.E. Hulme) wouldn't 
have championed your Fire. He’d have described it as Romantic abandon...’ (12) 


Yet this brutal dismissal of Haggar’s vision seems almost incomprehensible when you consider that 
Wilson had devoted his entire life to the exploration of mystical and visionary states of 


consciousness. The only explanation can be that his reaction to mystical experience was no different 
to that of Jordan Peterson which we reviewed in Chapter 7, namely that he realised if he acceded to 
his capacity for mystical experience it would incapacitate him for the work he wanted to do. 


Fundamentally it would seem when it came to mystical experience Wilson was content to limit his 
experience to the incidental glories of the peak experience - Proust’s moment bienheureux - that 
could suddenly illuminate the landscape and give you courage to continue with your workaday life. 
He most certainly wasn’t interested in removing himself from his workaday life. 


The significance of Jeffery Lidke’s researches is that he makes it clear that in his view Tantra is a 
legitimate means by which human beings can experience mystical ecstasy and yet still function in 
their workaday life, and not only that but increase and extend the range of their experience of life. 


It has to be said that Wilson’s workaday life was far removed from the workaday lives most of us 
struggle with, and as | have mentioned elsewhere, one has to take into account that on so many 
levels he was already connected. He knew what he wanted to do with his time and he was doing it. 


Wilson’s conviction was that higher powers are already inside us and are only waiting to be 
activated. In The Occult, writing about Jim Corbett and jungle sensitivity he had made the point that 
what we now consider to be extra-sensory or extra-ordinary powers may once have been totally 
instinctive in us, and that we may once have been naturally connected to the universe around us ina 
way that is almost incomprehensible to us now. 


Wilson’s starting point in From Atlantis to the Sphinx was the work of Rene Schwaller de Lubicz and 
in the critical final chapter entitled The Third Force Wilson quotes from Schwaller’s magnum opus 
Sacred Science as follows: 


‘The higher animals, as well as the human animal, are totally bathed in a psychic atmosphere which 
establishes the bond between the individuals, a bond as explicit as the air which is breathed by all 
living things....Every living being is in contact with all the rhythms and harmonies of all the energies 
in his universe’ (13) 


In the same book Wilson, after surveying the different theories as to how the Egyptians built the 
pyramids and speculating that they achieved what remains a mystery to this day through employing 
a kind of collective unconscious that we would appear to have all but lost touch with in the present 
day, goes on to refer to a book called Out of Control by Kevin Kelly to prove that ‘modern computer 
science can provide an insight into this paradoxical notion of a collective unconscious’: 


Kelly describes a conference in Las Vegas, in which five thousand computer enthusiasts came 
together in one hall. On the stage facing the audience is a kind of vast television screen in which the 
audience can see itself. Every member of the audience holds a cardboard wand, red on one side and 
green on the other; as the audience waves the wands, the screen dances with colours. Individual 
members of the audience can locate themselves by changing the colour of their wands from red to 
green and back. 


Having identified themselves on the screen the audience is invited to play a succession of computer 
games commencing with a game of electronic ping pong and eventually culminating in the landing of 
an aircraft through the mass control of a flight simulator. The first attempt at landing the aircraft has 


to be aborted. 'Nobody decided whether to turn left or right... Nobody was in charge. But as if of one 
mind, the plane banks and turns wide.' 


A second landing makes the wrong approach and is again aborted. 


'The mob decides, without lateral communication, like a flock of birds taking off... And 
simultaneously, everyone in the audience decides to see if they can make the plane loop the loop. 
The horizon veers dizzily, but they succeed, and give themselves a standing ovation.’ 


And Wilson comments: 


‘So modern man can achieve group-consciousness, and moreover, achieve it almost instantaneously. 
It is obvious that we have not lost the trick. In effect - as Kelly observes - the audience turns into 
flocking birds. Presumably this could be explained in terms of individual feedback, but for all 
practical purposes, it is group telepathy.’ (14) 


If we remember Harold Saxton Burr’s researches into L fields the only explanation for such a 
phenomenon as Kelly describes, is that the separate L fields of all the individuals present have 
merged into one — precisely as we may witness in a flock of birds. 


This would seem to indicate that the individual L field is totally permeable and susceptible to 
influence — if we choose to allow it to be. The essence of the New Existentialism and of Bauer’s 
‘awareness of awareness’ is that we have the capacity to choose. We have the capacity to allow 
ourselves to merge or to remain separate. The only thing that prevents the capacity to merge is our 
ego consciousness that clings to the notion of our inviolable uniqueness and individuality. 


The Kelly experiment gives rise to the speculation whether it would be possible for one or more 
individuals in the room to skew the experiment by willing to not allow the majority consensus to 
prevail. Or is this action entirely beyond volition; is it a manifestation of undifferentiated energy that 
emerges as a force in spite of the 5000 individualities involved? Much as one could argue that the 
rise of Nazism in Germany was an historical force that could not be gainsaid by any amount of well 
meaning individuals dwelling within the Third Reich. 


This would argue for a deterministic view of history — and of human consciousness - that is deeply 
disturbing to our individualistic desire for self determination, but is of the essence when reviewing 
the New Existentialism. There is much that we cannot change ...but there is also much that we can 
change. 


We have seen (Chapter 4 & 5) how the science of epigenetics underlines the fact that how genes 
express themselves cannot be considered without reference to the environment in which they have 
their being, and that through changing the environment we can change the way in which our genes 
express themselves. And this is critical to an understanding of the New Existentialism; for everything 
about the New Existentialism is about changing the environment for the better — if only the 
intellectual climate in which you are living (as Wilson did with every one of the 181 books he 
published) in order to improve your own possibilities and chance of self expression. 


We have also seen how Saxton Burr's experiments were expanded upon by those of his associate 
Edward W Russell and how Russell came to believe that T fields — Thought Fields - both anticipate 
and supercede Burr's Life Fields. The conclusion from this must be that every single thought that we 
have is in some way changing the environment in which we have our being. 


The Kelly experiment, and the experience of the Germans in Nazi Germany would seem to suggest 
that it becomes increasingly difficult for an individual to influence an environmental outcome ina 
group situation; but this is not to say that the individual can't remove themselves from the group 
entirely — as of course was the case for thousands of individuals who fled Nazi Germany. 


The only group we cannot remove ourselves from is the human race. And if nothing else this is the 
message of the New Existentialism — that there is always a greater perspective, a wider perspective 
than the one we allow ourselves to become enmeshed in (or the one in which we have become 
enmeshed by circumstance or accident). 


And the ultimate wider perspective is that of existence itself — which is fundamentally the concern of 
all Wilson's Outsiders, notably Nijinsky when he declared: 'the life of my wife and of all Mankind is 
death’, by which he was merely observing that, as far as he was concerned, all those around him 
didn't know how to live in the way that he had apprehended was possible through his dancing. 


If we are part of an enormous group substrate how do we come to assert ourselves as individuals? 
The question is itself based on a false dichotomy and is at the root of Sartre s Nausea & Camus’ 
Absurd. Actually we need to accept that we are both a part of something much greater than we are 
and at the same time apart from it. We can be with and we can be apart at one and the same time. 
This is the point Rudolph Bauer is making in the extracts above. 


The error of the old existentialism was to imagine that because we are individual, because we are 
separate, we cannot be a part of a greater whole. 


The experience of all the great poets and mystics, like Walt Whitman and the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, is we cannot not be with. We are implicated in existence whether we like it or not. And no 
amount of thinking about it can change that. 
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COLIN WILSON AND THE OTHER MODE: 


A NEW LOOK AT THE NEW EXISTENTIALISM 


PART 5 


THE NEW EXISTENTIALISM IN ACTION 


Chapter 11 THE ROLE OF INTENTIONALITY 


‘If man is not to allow his intentionality to impose upon himself and upon the world a deadening 
limitation, then he must regain control of his intentionality. This can be done by keeping in touch 
with the realm of intentionality — the subconscious — through aesthetic or sexual experience’ (1) 


All through this book | have been aiming to redress a balance. The danger in such an endeavour is 
you end up overstating the case you are aiming to prosecute. If there is a balance to redress now, 
this chapter aims to do it. 


In a Postcript to his essay Below the Iceberg Wilson writes: 


‘After finishing this piece, | took my dog for a walk in the woods. | was tired — I had been working 
since early morning — yet in spite of my tiredness, | experienced a powerful sense of beauty and 
euphoria that filled me with optimism. This, | realised, was because the contents of this piece had 
penetrated to my unconscious mind, and made me clearly aware that the world of everyday 
consciousness is only the surface of the mind. For me, this underlines the certainty | have always 
felt: freedom does not have to come from some religious or yogic discipline. The most reliable way 
of achieving it is through intellect, through knowledge’. (2) 


This book has set out to quarrel with that final statement, not because | don’t acknowledge the 
importance of knowledge and intellect but because | do not believe that intellect is the ‘most 
reliable’ means of attaining transcendent states of consciousness (equated by Wilson with freedom). 
It is certainly a part of the process — an essential part — but it is by no means the only part and it 
seems to me there are very, very few human beings who can attain transcendent states (freedom) 
through intellect alone. 


In The Occult Wilson wrote when attempting to explicate his method of taking control of 
consciousness: ‘Bear in mind that you are trying to ‘pull back' from your worm's-eye view, to get the 
wide-angle shot of the world. Bear also in mind that Faust, for all his intelligence and perception, is 
convinced that he has the soundest reasons for despair (my italics) — until the Easter bells remind 
him of what 'reality' is really like, blowing away the depression like mist.’ (3) 


What I have tried to argue in this book is that intellect is a tool — a means to an end rather than an 
end in itself; and that to treat it is as an end in itself is the quickest way to ensure that you end up 
like Faust before he hears the Easter bells; it is the quickest way to ensure your alienation from life. 


One of the most significant quotes in this book comes from Swami Saraswati, where he says that the 
best way to treat mental illness is to encourage the individual to reconnect with Muladhara — the 
root chakra; this is what Wilson meant when he wrote in The Occult that we have to learn to connect 
downwards and this ultimately is at the basis of all mystical experience. (see Chapter 9) 


It is the sudden recognition that the little worlds we inhabit, trapped inside our heads, relentlessly 
arguing the toss with ourselves, keep us perennially alienated from ourselves and our lives. This is 
what Wilson was obsessed with all his life. He would often say ‘There is something wrong with 
human beings’; and what is wrong with them is that they get locked into, what Wilson termed, the 


worm's eye view of consciousness; and this worm's eye view is inextricably linked to getting trapped 
in head consciousness which disables us from experiencing life as we should be experiencing it. 


Hence the emphasis of so many of the mystics on disabling the rational consciousness — the 
consciousness with which we negotiate our way through the everyday world; hence also of course 
the popularity of alcohol and recreational drugs — they stop us from thinking and allow us to simply 
feel and be. 


But if this gives the impression that the task in hand is to refute the powers of the rational mind and 
go ‘back to nature’; that is not my intention. This was Wilson's principle quarrel with the likes of 
Henry Miller and DH Lawrence. As far as he was concerned there was no going back and for Wilson 
all talk of ‘blood consciousness’ and ‘instinctive living’ was retrogressive. 


The glory of being human is that we can choose not to live purely on the instinctual level, but choose 
to direct our lives and determine what we do meaningfully with each moment we are alive and 
conscious. No other creature has this capacity. 


But the fact that it would appear to be our capacity to abstract from reality, to intellectualise, that 
allows us to do this, has led us in the West to fatally over-emphasise the importance of the intellect; 
has in fact led us to identify our humanity solely with the intellect. Much of Wilson’s career was 
devoted to examining the disastrous result of this tendency, of our capacity for getting trapped into 
head consciousness. Sartre’s Nausea, Camus’ Absurdity, William James’ Vastation — all these are as a 
result of the tree becoming divorced from its roots. 


So the question arises: how can we avoid becoming victims of nausea, absurdity and vastation? Can 
we say with any certainty what is the proper use of the intellect? At the most superficial level we can 
say: 


1 Problem Solving 
2 Analysis 

3 Goal setting 

4 Apprehending 


5 Understanding 


If we look up any one of these five words in the dictionary we get a whole plethora of synonyms 
such as: to comprehend, realize, recognize, appreciate, discern, perceive, fathom, penetrate, catch, 
follow, grasp, make out, take in, apprehend, see, puzzle out, recognize, keep up with, master, get to 
know, follow, fathom, get to the bottom of, divine, interpret, unravel, decipher, see the light about, 
envisage etc... 


All amounting to the same thing: principally the capacity to abstract from experience. It is the 
capacity to make symbols by which we can take control of our lives and the environment we find 


ourselves in, and allow us to engage in what I would say — and I believe Wilson would agree - is the 
most defining feature of our rationality, namely the capacity to intend. This of course was the central 
concept in the philosophy of Husserl which played such a huge role in the development of Wilson's 
philosophy. 


To intend is to choose where we direct our attention. | observe my cat and it is quite clear to me for 
long stretches of time she is almost entirely vacant, without the foggiest notion of where she is or 
what she was intending to do. She is half asleep. Once she has filled her stomach the range of her 
capacity for intending has been exhausted. Gurdjieff (and Wilson) would say that most human being 
are not much different. 


Now this capacity for intending is a big thing. It is the very same thing we attribute to the God that 
made us: 


{1:1} In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. {1:2} And the earth was without form, 
and void; and darkness [was] upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. {1:3} And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. {1:4} And God saw the light, 
that [it was] good: and God divided the light from the darkness. {1:5} And God called the light Day, 
and the darkness he called Night. And the evening and the morning were the first day (4) 


What was God doing if not intending? To intend is to create, is to have an intention and then to 
prosecute it. 


When Aleister Crowley said ‘Do as thou wilt shalt be the Whole of the Law’, he was articulating the 
meaning of what it is to intend. He was also articulating a fundamental human right; the right to be 
self determining. This is the true definition of the capacity to intend. To intend towards something 
means to have a desire for that thing and to aim to realise it, to appropriate it, to make it your own; 
and this | would suggest is the true function of intellect - not to make us neurotic but to allow us to 
intend and to create. A.N. Whitehead used the verb to prehend, which is a more dynamic version of 
the same thing, having the connotation of grasping or seizing that which is perceived and making it 
your own. 


The other important function of intellect is it locates us in time: it gives us our capacity to abstract 
from our experience and allows us to take cognisance of the fact that we exist in a time continuum 
i.e we have a past, a present and a future. It is thus paradoxically also that which permits us to 
escape the stranglehold of time. But above all it is that which allows us to make decisions based 
upon the data, the experiences that we have. Thus Jordan Peterson may have a superlative mystical 
experience and feel for himself that ‘an offer is being made’ and he can then make a decision 
whether he accept or decline the offer. As we have seen he chose to decline the offer because he 
realised he wouldn’t be able to function as he wanted to function were he to accept the offer (See 
Chapter 7). 


Colin Wilson similarly had a highly ambiguous attitude to mystics and mystical experience generally, 
for the same reasons as Jordan Peterson: Wilson could clearly see that embracing the mystical would 
incapacitate him for the work he wanted to do; because the defining feature of mystical experience 
generally is it is static; it is dependent upon stilling the rational mind; above all it is dependent upon 
bypassing the analytical capacity of the intellect. Intellect gives us this capacity to choose — to review 


our options. It gives us the capacity to make decisions. So that we may direct our attention in the 
direction we intend... 


We have seen in the opening chapters of this book how all language is rooted in duality — which 
would appear to be the very stuff of human consciousness; but we have also seen that duality is not 
the cause of human consciousness - it is the result; it is the result of the fact of our incarnation and 
the bifurcation that comes about from the moment we identify this is this and that is that, here am | 
here and there are you over there. 


My contention in this book, and the underlying contention of all the mystics and visionaries 
throughout human history, is that we live in a unitary universe where there is no clear separation 
between subject and object, that there is in fact an entirely symbiotic relationship between the two. 


And yet every moment of waking consciousness appears to contradict this fact. For most of our lives 
it appears as though there is nothing but this division between subject and object — this bifurcation — 
me here and you over there. Thus it could be said: consciousness is bifurcation. 


From the moment that I say I AM’, I am bifurcated from the rest of existence. 


And yet it is not the fact that | AM that is in itself the cause of the bifurcation. It is the fact that | can 
articulate that | AM. It is the thinking of it, the saying of it that is the problem. It is the reasoning 
that because | AM this infers that there is a YOU ARE and a THEY ARE and that therefore | must be 
trapped in a solipsistic nightmare inside my own head. 


So the notion arises that there can be no WITH; that we are all chronically cut off from the world in 
which we find ourselves; that there is only me here fighting my little corner, struggling to subsist, 
struggling to make something of myself in this world in which | have landed — through no choice of 
my own. 


This is a precise definition of alienation; and there is no escaping a state of alienation through 
intellect alone; you cannot reason your way out of the solipsistic nightmare that reason has induced. 


This was something understood by a remarkable thinker and mystic called Neville Goddard (and | am 
indebted to James J.O'Meara for his illuminating essay on the Counter Currents website for drawing 
my attention to this thinker and the notable similarities between his thinking and the philosophy of 
Colin Wilson), and for Goddard this fact of | AM was of central significance. (5) 


HOW NEVILLE GODDARD & COLIN WILSON ILUMINE EACH OTHER 


In the final pages of his first book At Your Command Goddard writes about the art of fishing. He is 
commenting on the two miraculous catches of fish as told in the Gospels of Luke Chapter 5 verses 1- 
11 and John Chapter 21 verses 1-14. 


Here is the first miraculous catch as described in Luke. It occurs right at the outset of Christ’s 
ministry and is the occasion of him gathering the first of his disciples: 


‘One day as Jesus was standing by the Lake of Gennesaret; the people were crowding around him 
and listening to the word of God. He saw at the water’s edge two boats, left there by the fishermen, 
who were washing their nets. He got into one of the boats, the one belonging to Simon, and asked 
him to put out a little from shore. Then he sat down and taught the people from the boat. 


When he had finished speaking, he said to Simon, “Put out into deep water, and let down the nets 
for a catch.” 


Simon answered, “Master, we’ve worked hard all night and haven’t caught anything. But because 
you say so, | will let down the nets.” 


When they had done so, they caught such a large number of fish that their nets began to break.’ 


The story of the miraculous catch highlighted by Neville Goddard could be seen as a story illustrating 
the mnemonic I grew up with — ‘If you don’t at first succeed try, try, try again’ - an illustration that 
you have to be doggedly persistent and eventually you’ll have your reward; and this is certainly a 
justifiable interpretation; but it fails to take into account all the facts in the story. 


The standard Christian interpretation would probably go like this: the fishermen have been casting 
their nets with no result and are on the verge of giving up. If they were to continue casting their 
nets, in the same spirit of hopelessness that has taken hold of them, they would almost certainly 
continue to have the same negative results. It is the fact that they are willing to continue casting 
their nets, no matter how absurd, no matter how hopeless it may appear, for no other reason than 
that Christ tells them to do it - because they believe in Christ, because they know that he is the Son 
of God. 


Now this interpretation is perfectly reasonable and congruent with the facts. But it will only make 
sense to somebody who also believes that Christ is the son of God, and therefore has supernatural 
powers that enable him to see what they, the disciples cannot see. It will only make sense to 
Christians who have a literal understanding of the Gospels. 


There is a modern day recreation of this parable in the film Forrest Gump where, having been 
discharged from the army Gump determines to set up in the shrimping business in honour of his 
friend Bubba, who has been killed in Vietnam. For months on end it appears as though Gump has 
made a disastrous decision. Every day he takes his trawler out and every day he returns empty 
handed — principally because the competition has always got there first and there are no more 
shrimps to be had. Then suddenly the impossible happens — a hurricane hits the region and all the 
competition is wiped out — leaving Gump to monopolise the waters, with the result that very quickly 
he goes from being pretty well destitute to being a millionaire. And the only reason this has 
happened is that Gump refused to give up — he kept on casting his nets in spite of the apparently 
absurd odds ranged against him. (6) 


Neville Goddard’s interpretation of the miraculous fish story is as follows: 


‘If you would catch that which is beyond your present capacity you must launch out into deeper 
waters, for, within your present consciousness such fish or desires cannot swim. To launch out into 
deeper waters, you leave behind you all that is now your present problem, or limitation, by taking 


your ATTENTION AWAY from it. Turn your back completely upon every problem and limitation that 
you now possess. 


Dwell upon just being by saying “| AM”, “IL AM”, “| AM”, to yourself. Continue to declare to yourself 
that you just are. Do not condition this declaration, just continue to FEEL yourself to be and without 
warning you will find yourself slipping the anchor that tied you to the shallow of your problems and 
moving out into the deep.’ (7) 


What he is saying is this: Christ is your awareness — your consciousness — your sense of being in the 
world, of being a part of the world; but Christ is outside and beyond your rational consciousness; 
that is, He is beyond the part of you that thinks and worries and obsesses. Christ is purely and simply 
your awareness of being. Christ is that which gives you life — the totally impersonal force that means 
you are alive in the world — irrespective of your ambitions, problems, neuroses, successes and 
failures. Christ is Life itself — the life in which you are participating, simply by breathing and being on 
this planet. 


Your rational consciousness is that that attends to a problem and seeks to resolve it; because that is 
what our powers of reasoning are for is it not - for problem solving? But we make a critical mistake 
in identifying ourselves, our being, our being-alive-in-the-world, solely with this problem solving 
faculty. The problem solving faculty is but a tool for us to use when required. 


The message of Neville Goddard was: Nothing will change until you change your state of 
consciousness, and this is the true message of the fishing parable. It is not a question of believing in 
any external power. It is a question of believing in the power that you already have and are. 


Now to fully understand what Goddard is saying it is necessary to turn to a little book entitled 
Feeling is the Secret. Here is the opening of Chapter 1: 


‘The world, and all within it, is man's conditioned consciousness objectified. Consciousness is the 
cause as well as the substance of the entire world. So it is to consciousness that we must turn if we 
would discover the secret of creation...... 


Consciousness is the one and only reality, not figuratively but actually. This reality may for the sake 
of clarity be likened unto a stream which is divided into two parts, the conscious and the 
subconscious. In order to intelligently operate the law of consciousness, it is necessary to 
understand the relationship between the conscious and the subconscious. 


The conscious is personal and selective; the subconscious is impersonal and non-selective. The 
conscious is the realm of effect; the subconscious is the realm of cause. These two aspects are the 
male and female divisions of consciousness. The conscious is male; the subconscious is female. 


The conscious generates ideas and impresses these ideas on the subconscious; the subconscious 
receives ideas and gives form and expression to them.’ 


This mechanism is recognised in business and management training which employs something called 
the four levels of competence as follows: Unconscious incompetence, Conscious incompetence, 
Conscious competence, Unconscious competence. When we start out to learn a new skill we may 
not realise the level of our incompetence, so the first task is to make the individual aware of their 


incompetence, then once you have learned the skill it is a question of passing the knowledge to the 
unconscious so that the skill may become automatic. 


This was first posited by Martin M. Broadwell in 1969, about the same time Colin Wilson was 
formulating his theory of the Robot, which of course is an acknowledgement of precisely the same 
mechanism. 


Goddard continues: 


‘By this law — first conceiving an idea and then impressing the idea conceived on the subconscious — 
all things evolve out of consciousness; and without this sequence, there is not anything made that is 
made. 


The conscious impresses the subconscious, while the subconscious expresses all that is impressed 
upon it. 


The subconscious does not originate ideas, but accepts as true those which the conscious mind feels 
to be true and, in a way known only to itself, objectifies the accepted ideas. 


Therefore, through his power to imagine and feel and his freedom to choose the idea he will 
entertain, man has control over creation. Control of the subconscious is accomplished through 
control of your ideas and feelings. 


The mechanism of creation is hidden in the very depth of the subconscious, the female aspect or 
womb of creation. 


The subconscious transcends reason and is independent of induction. It contemplates a feeling as a 
fact existing within itself and on this assumption proceeds to give expression to it. The creative 
process begins with an idea and its cycle runs its course as a feeling and ends in a volition to act. 


Ideas are impressed on the subconscious through the medium of feeling. 


No idea can be impressed on the subconscious until it is felt, but once felt — be it good, bad or 
indifferent — it must be expressed. 


Feeling is the one and only medium through which ideas are conveyed to the subconscious. 


Therefore, the man who does not control his feeling may easily impress the subconscious with 
undesirable states. By control of feeling is not meant restraint or suppression of your feeling, but 
rather the disciplining of self to imagine and entertain only such feeling as contributes to your 
happiness. 


Control of your feeling is all important to a full and happy life.’ (8) (my italics) 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


Now Colin Wilson understood this better than any. At the time of writing The Philosopher’s Stone he 
had become interested in split brain research which features in many of his books from this period. 


Split brain research identifies the left brain as being the analytical tool responsible for our much 
vaunted rationality while the right brain is what connects us with the universe beyond us. Its modes 
of communication are largely non verbal. The right brain is responsible for intuitions and 
premonitions and also for ecstasy and peak experiences while the job of the left brain is to reinforce 
and underpin the inspirations of the right brain. 


In truth the two cannot be separated out. A fully alive consciousness relies on the two aspects of the 
brain working in total symbiosis. A purely right brain consciousness would be blissfully at one with 
the universe but it is unlikely we would ever do anything for we would already be in a condition of 
Samadhi — god consciousness. 


It is of course tempting to say all our problems and miseries come from the left brain. In which case 
why should we not simply excise the left brain and live in a permanent state of God consciousness 
through the right brain? But as Wilson often pointed out an undiluted diet of ecstasy is not the 
solution. Ramakrishna died of cancer at 50. In The Philosopher's Stone the character of Dick 
O'Sullivan suffers a brain injury that leaves him in a permanent state of ecstasy — presumably giving 
him unlimited access to the powers of the right brain. At the same time he becomes incapable of any 
sort of concentration or willed effort. 


Howard 8 Lyell decide to experiment on how an undiluted diet of ecstasy may affect Dick's general 
state of health. They infect him with cold germs, mumps and measles. The results of their 
experiment are spectacular and for a short time they imagine they might have found the 
Philosopher's Stone. Then Dick is diagnosed with a brain tumour — and it becomes clear they are as 
far away from their goal as ever....Or are they? 


The fact that Dick has shrugged off all the minor infections indicates that an ecstatic state of mind 
has considerable influence on the operation of the immune system; but the fact that he has 
subsequently developed a brain tumour indicates that a continual state of bliss is not the sole 
answer. 


Howard then comes to the realisation that the continuous state of bliss has actually acted as an 
irritant on his system — Howard and Lyell have already noticed that Dick becomes quickly tired from 
all the stimulants they have been subjecting him to. 


Howard remarks ‘I could have laughed at my own naivety....(Dick) had become capable of value 
experiences at the cost of slipping back towards the animal. /t had not been an evolution but a 
‘devolution’. (9) 


And this is a critical point that explains Wilson's apparent aversion to all mystical and quietist roads 
to enlightenment where it would seem that the attainment of Samadhi is the sole end purpose of all 
the disciplines the aspirant undertakes. If the sole purpose is non attachment, the cessation of all 
desire and the experience of unending bliss then, from Wilson's perspective the aspirant is little 
better off than the cat responding to the cycles of the moon. He/she has attained a perfect 
identification of him/herself with the rest of the universe but has nothing further to contribute to 
the evolution of the human race. 


FRANKENSTEIN'S CASTLE 


In Frankenstein's Castle, Wilson's study of split brain research, Wilson examines a book by Thomas 
Hudson called The Law of Psychic Phenomena , which, published in1893, anticipated not only Freud's 
discovery of the Unconscious but also the discoveries of Sperry and Ornstein into split brain 
research and Julian Jaynes’ bicameral mind. 


Hudson made a basic distinction between the objective mind (for which read 
conscious/rational/verbal/ left brain) and subjective mind (unconscious, irrational/emotional/right 
brain). Hudson's researches led him to conclude that while the subjective mind exercises total 
control over the functions and sensations of the body, the subjective mind is amenable to control by 
the suggestions of the objective mind and, this being the case, the body can be seen to be under the 
control of the objective mind. 


In other words we need to be aware that whatever we think with the objective mind will influence 
the subjective mind which in turn is responsible for the functioning of the body. This recognition 
provides the basis for the science of Biofeedback (10); it is also the basis for Wilson's Laurel and 
Hardy Theory of Consciousness (11) 


In the concluding chapter to Frankenstein's Castle Wilson refers to the case of Sri Ramakrishna's 
experience of Samadhi: 


‘What had happened is clear. Ramakrishna had been waiting passively for Samadhi. As he seized the 
sword, the ‘objective mind’ took control; the ‘subjective mind’ got the message, and provided 
ecstasy... 


Wilson continues: ‘In fact we all know how to make use of the same technique. A teenager who is 
‘sent’ by the latest pop singer is making use of it; so is the opera lover who is ‘carried away’ by the 
end of ‘Tristan’ or ‘Aida’. The first time we hear a piece of music, we decide that it is enjoyable, but 
we do not actually enjoy it. By the second or third hearing, the right-brain is responding to the 
suggestion that this is great music by making the muscles of the scalp tingle and sending a feeling 
like cold water down the spine.’ (12) 


In the Introduction to Poetry and Mysticism Wilson observes: ‘I would argue that there is no 
fundamental difference between the aesthetic experience and the mystical experience’ (13)) & in 
The Philosopher’s Stone he comments ‘Mystical vision should be as natural to men as excreting’ (14) 


In Frankenstein’s Castle he continues: 


‘But there is an apparent contradiction here. Surely it is the right-brain that appreciates the music in 
the first place? For a person with right brain damage, music is meaningless. This is true, and it goes 
to the heart of the matter. "Ordinary appreciation’ is a right brain activity. But it can be enormously 
intensified by the suggestions of the left. This is the essence of Hudson’s discovery that the 
subjective mind will respond to the suggestion of the objective mind...’ (15) 


Which is no different from what Goddard is propounding in Feeling is the Secret. 


The fact that ecstasy/the peak experience appears to stem from the right brain does not mean we 
should dismiss the activity of the left brain — which as Thomas Hudson had appreciated is actually 
the boss — and responsible for triggering the ecstasies forthcoming from the right brain. 


Earlier in Frankenstein’s Castle, in the chapter entitled ‘More Mysteries’ Wilson writes: ‘Meaning like 
food, is not an end in itself. My body converts food into energy, and my mind converts meaning into 
purpose’. (16) 


From this perspective mystical experience is a means of accessing meaning — through its capacity to 
subvert and transcend the habitual dualities of our consciousness. It is then our job to make use of 
the awareness of meaning received from the experience and convert it into purpose....this is what 
Wilson means by evolutionary possibility. 


How does this work in practise? 


NEVER IN YOUR WILDEST DREAMS 


In a book entitled Never In Your Wildest Dreams the self help guru Natalie Ledwell has her heroine 
turn her life around from the moment she realises that the secret is — just as Syd Banks identified - 
that she is in control of her emotions and that she can choose to be happy. Once having chosen to 
be happy she discovers that she starts looking at the world differently. 


Katherine is running a restaurant and struggling to stay afloat. She is becoming increasingly mired in 
debts and depression. A friend suggests she start a gratitude journal. She doesn’t feel she has much 
to be grateful for so struggles to get started, but once she starts writing she remembers that she 
used to enjoy writing, and grows to the task. And once she starts writing about the things she feels 
grateful for she realises that she is actually enjoying the process and that she is gaining a new 
perspective on her problems; so she decides to re write her life — literally. 


She envisages the meeting she will have with her accountant the next day. She imagines she hears 
him telling her that she’s not going to be able to meet her debts and she’s going to have to borrow 
more money and she imagines the feelings of hopelessness that are going to besiege her. Then she 
decides to re write the script. She comes up with creative solutions, ways in which she can turn the 
business around. 


And then when it comes to the meeting with the accountant and he launches the meeting exactly as 
she envisaged he would, she refuses to allow herself to be emotionally debilitated by his doom and 
gloom, but implements the revised script she has written for herself the previous evening. 


This is the proper use of the rational faculty. The rational faculty is not designed for us to rule our 
lives per se. The rational faculty is provided us as a means for interpreting and acting upon the 
messages we receive from beyond us according to the gestalt of experiences, feelings and desires 
that we accumulate. (17) 


Now you could well say ‘That’s all very well but how on earth can we choose to be happy?” 


When Syd Banks’ friend said to him ‘You’re not unhappy — you just think you are’ he was making a 
statement that most of us would struggle to fathom; because the happiness is a feeling, an affect. 
And we accept these as a given. We don't question our feelings. We accept them as they come to us. 
Either we're happy or we're not happy. Either we're angry or we're not angry. In the normal course 
of life it never occurs to us that we can choose to be happy, angry or sad. 


But this is actually one of the most useful and defining features of our rationality. We can choose to 
take control of our emotions, by the way in which we decide to direct our attention. We've already 
seen in Chapter 1 how music provides us with a means of doing this. 


This taking control of the emotions is the whole raison d’étre of the psychotherapy movement. We 
go for counselling to have someone help us take control of our emotions. But the counsellor cannot 
do it for us. The counsellor can only help us to find ways to do it for ourselves. And there are 
multiple dangers in the process — the danger of transference, whereby the counsellor projects their 
own neuroses onto the client, is only the most obvious. The principle danger is what | would term 
‘amplification’ whereby the talking about a problem only exacerbates it. 


And this is where Neville Goddard’s attending away from a problem comes in, and in the process of 
turning away learning to concentrate on the great | AM. (We'll look at where this concept of the | 
AM originates in a minute). It is fundamentally what Swami Saraswati is proposing when he 
advocates that people suffering from mental illness should concentrate on the opening of the first 
chakra Muladhara. And | would suggest that is precisely the same recognition that Wilson came 
upon when reviewing the story of Brad Absetz. 


ACCESS TO INNER WORLDS 
In the Introduction to The Essential Colin Wilson Wilson states: 


ath | encountered in Finland a man who seemed to have achieved a remarkable breakthrough in 
learning to make active use of his right brain; the result was Access to Inner Worlds, The Story of 
Brad Absetz. In both these books (Wilson has just been writing about Frankenstein’s Castle) | feel 
that | have come close to a definitive solution of the problem | first propounded in The Outsider.’ 
(18) 


| would say that this is particularly the case in Access to Inner Worlds; for Brad Absetz achieves the 
release of his extraordinary creative powers through precisely the mechanism Neville Goddard is 
talking about. 


It is clear from Wilson’s book about him that Absetz had all his life been ‘waiting for the miracle to 
happen’. A highly intelligent man he has yet found himself trapped in Heidegger’s ‘triviality of 
everydayness’ in the same way that most of us do at some time in our lives, and yet he has never 
lost sight of the fact that there is more to life than the day to day getting and spending. So in a sense 
the miracle has never been far round the corner. His conscious mind has programmed his 
subconscious to believe it will happen — with the inevitable result that eventually it does, even 
though when it happens it happens under the most inauspicious circumstances. 


It appears as though Brad has become entirely trapped by his wife's illness and has no prospects of 
developing his creativity or his career; but this apparent stalemate constitutes precisely the 
circumstances that his creative subconscious self has been waiting for; because suddenly Brad is no 
longer busying himself with the normal duties of his work routine and family routine. He has 
attended away from his habitual problems. He is alone in a darkened room with nothing to do but 
be still — and, as Wilson points out, be vigilant. And just as happened to the American actress 
Elizabeth Fox, confined to a hut on top of a cliff, (in the anecdote Wilson often returned to when 
writing about Aleister Crowley), Brad’s subconscious finally heaves a sigh of relief, realising that it 
can begin to express itself as it has always wanted to express itself, with the resultant flood of 
creativity that Wilson details in his book. Brad has allowed the great | AM to express itself. Not least 
of the miracle of course was that Colin Wilson arrived at Viittakivi and decided to write about Brad 
and make his name and his work known to the world. (19) 


Goddard’s use of | AM comes from Exodus 3 Verse 14 in the Bible where God speaks to Moses: ‘God 
said to Moses, “I am who I am. This is what you are to say to the Israelites: ‘I am has sent me to 


sm 
. 


you 


Goddard 's interpretation is that the message of this passage is precisely what Christ proclaimed in 
the New Testament, namely that the Kingdom of Heaven is within you, within each individual - for 
every human being on the planet has this capacity to say I AM. It is what differentiates human beings 
from the rest of Creation. 


| AM is an acknowledgement of consciousness, of being able to differentiate yourself from the 
world. It is therefore not just consciousness, but the beginning of SELF consciousness, awareness of 
your self as an existing entity, alive in the world, with a past, a present and a future. 


And this recognition suffuses all religions. We have had occasion to refer to the concepts of Kashmiri 
Shavaism on numerous occasions in this book. Here is Verse 59 of Abhinavagupta’s Paramarthasara: 


‘From the accumulation of the jewels of supreme truth amassed in the treasury at the heart of the 
great mystery, [one realizes] “I alone am.” In the state of Mahesvara, what misfortune is there, and 
of whom?’ (20) 


It could be said ‘I am who | am’ implies a degree of resignation or determinism i.e. ‘| am that that | 
am... and nothing is going to change it’; but this would be to assume that the | AM is locked into a 
temporal prison — and the circumstances of our lives are entirely dictated from without, from the 

circumstances into which we have been born, the parents we have been given etc 


But there is more to it than that. What it really means is 1 am that that I conceive myself to be and 
thus I am always a projection of my own idea of myself in this moment here and now’. And it is by 
awakening the Israelites to this awareness that Moses may lead them out of the slavery they are 
enduring at the hands of the Egyptians and lead them to a land of milk and honey where they may 
become self-determining. 


We are all in the position of the Israelites in Egypt. We are all enslaved. And the only thing that can 
rescue us is our own capacity to identify with the | AM that we all contain, which is nothing less than 


the eternal, God the Father within us. In Goddard's interpretation we are all portions of the 
Godhead. 


But nothing is possible until the individual takes upon him- or her- self the responsibility of taking 
ownership of their own destiny or Godhead, their own capacity for self determination, and ceases to 
rely on any external authority whatsoever for the conduct of their lives (most especially the 
proscriptions of the patriarchal God of the majority of orthodox religions). 


As Goddard observes in Feeling is the Secret how we appear to ourselves is determined by how we 
feel about ourselves. And how we feel about ourselves is determined by the thoughts with which we 
have conditioned the subconscious, or with which the subconscious has been conditioned. 


This is a critical point. For as we grow we are initially conditioned almost entirely by forces outside us 
— our parents, our environment, the society into which we have been born with all its laws and 
proscriptions. And of course we are conditioned to some extent by our genes. Thus if we are not 
careful we allow ourselves to become little more than slaves to the Robot, in Wilson's terminology. 
For once we arrive at a point where we can think for ourselves our thinking has already been to 
some extent pre conditioned - a materialist would say entirely preconditioned. 


What Goddard is asserting, like Wilson, is that there is a part of us that remains unconditioned, that 
remains free, and, if we have the right attitude, we can tap in to that unconditioned part of 
ourselves, and find a way to release the part in us that is unique and eternal. This was what Crowley 
meant by discovering your own genius, what Maslow meant by self-actualizing, what Jung meant by 
individuation. 


Goddard equates the conscious with the masculine and the subconscious with the feminine, but is 
careful to point out the feminine is not thereby a servant of the masculine conscious, but should be 
thought of as ‘a loving wife’; as in all true relationships the interaction is a totally symbiotic one. 


It could as well be said that our thoughts are determined by our feelings, as our feelings are 
determined by our thoughts. In truth there is no separation between them, anymore than ultimately 
there is any separation between conscious and subconscious- the two work in tandem. 


In every instance of a peak experience that Wilson described it is clear that there has been a 
collusion between conscious and subconscious forces between the masculine power of the rational 
mind and the feminine power of the subconscious. 


MARION WOODMAN 


The Jungian therapist Marion Woodman understood the importance of this collusion. She once 
wrote: 


‘God and Goddess, forever being discovered through the work of individuals, unite us all in a global 
community we are only now beginning to discover.... The ‘us’ who will one day live in the center of 
the global mandala will be both masculine and feminine, united in a partnership of equals.’ (21) 


We have examined in this book the role of the androgyne in our human evolution. Woodman put 
her understanding of the androgynous nature of the psyche into practical work with her analysands. 
She used to say ‘You have to hold the tension of the opposites’ by which she meant all the polarities: 
spirit and matter, masculine and feminine, body and soul etc. 


Psychological problems are always occasioned by something that has been suppressed — that is 
through an imbalance in the constitution of the psyche, usually occasioned by the Shadow side 
having been ignored (the shadow being all that is deemed unacceptable by society). Most often this 
is to do with the social conditioning and the parenting that has taught us to contemn the body, 
contemn the natural world we live in, contemn our appetites and lusts, in other words contemn our 
very humanity. (22) 


The seminal moment in Woodman's early development came when she was teaching literature in a 
Secondary School and became increasingly frustrated with the lack of interest her students had in 
poetry — which had always been a great love of hers. In an effort to stimulate their interest she 
combined forces with a dance teacher called Mary Hamilton and a voice teacher called Anne 
Skinner, and started doing body and voice work with the kids whereby they could find ways to give 
physical expression to the meaning of the poems she was introducing them to. (23) 


She had resounding success in breaking down the barrier preventing the kids from responding to the 
poems; because suddenly the kids were relating to the poems physically - at the cellular level; thus 
they were understanding the poems with their whole being, rather than just their rational intellects, 
and by so doing they were able to feel the intention behind them and empathise with not just the 
mind set but the entire existential state of being of the poet. Woodman identified this kind of 
understanding with Sophia, the feminine face of God. She wrote: ‘Without the consciousness of 
Sophia’s wisdom illuminating not only our body, but the body of creation, we lack the crucial 
connection to our own feeling. We judge with our minds and forget we have hearts, lungs, spleens 
and bowels..... (24) 


Towards the end of her life in an interview with Tina Stromsted Marion Woodman declared her 
intention to go back to combining bodywork with poetry, because she was convinced that it would 
one day be possible for microbiology to prove that the experience of poetry can actually change the 
metabolism of the cells and thus stimulate more intensity of life in the individual organism. (25) 


Now | would say that this is of extreme relevance to our discussion here. | have described in the 
autobiographical introduction my personal struggles with the lineality of language and how I found 
the onły way I could express myself meaningfully in language was in poetry. And I believe this is 
because poetry combines the masculine force of the word with the feminine power of music — the 
music of language. The actual sounding of the words is used as a means of communicating meaning, 
so that the words become multi dimensional — and not one dimensional as is so often the case in our 
everyday use of language — the sort of everyday use that Wittgenstein claimed was the only proper 
use of language. 


In Chapter 1 we saw how the opening words of The Gospel of St John: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word’ can be interpreted as ‘In the beginning was Consciousness’; and we have just seen how 
Neville Goddard identified the Word and consciousness as one and the same thing, amounting to 
the capacity to say | AM’. 


If we look back at Neville Goddard's analysis of the structure of consciousness we remember that it 
is the conscious mind that programmes the subconscious mind, and it is the subconscious mind that 
materialises in the world around us. 


The use of poetry as a means of liberating children from their inbuilt repressions is a dynamic way of 
allowing the Word to become creatively active in the human organism — rather than being an 
obstacle presented between the individual and his or her experience of life. It is in fact activating the 
true and proper use of our capacity for intentionality. Suddenly we are no longer merely ‘thinking 
reeds’ (as T.E. Lawrence described himself) alienated from life, but living, breathing human beings 
employing our God-given faculty of rationality in the only meaningful way we should be employing 
it — namely to reprogram the subconscious and thus find a possibility of transforming our lives and 
become what we truly are. (26) 


It is surely significant that Marion Woodman and Mary Hamilton started their sessions by practising 
basic yoga positions and asanas and much of Woodman’s descriptions of how she and her students 
would feel after these sessions suggest she was encouraging a rising of the Kundalini. 


In the interview with Tina Stromsted she describes how when she reads a poem aloud, if she really 
loves the poem, she feels as though her whole body is ‘resonating with it’; it brings a ‘shimmering’ 
sensation which she describes as an ‘inner marriage’ where emotion, imagination and intellect all 
come together and ‘body and psyche are one’...And if she has a day when she doesn’t experience 
this inner marriage through identifying herself body and soul with a poem or a piece of music she 
tends to get ‘mired in mud’, she feels as though she has ‘fallen into body’ where ‘everything is 
matter’; whereas when immersed in music and poetry ‘every cell is full of spirit’. (27) 


Woodman’s emphasis on the importance of bodywork stemmed from a life that had been besieged 
by ill health and the recognition that every illness was an attempt to tell her something about an 
imbalance not just in her psyche, but in her state of being. In her talk The Tension of Opposites she 
declares: ‘The Incarnation Is and we haven’t caught up with it. But | really do believe that’s what it’s 
all about — that there is a wisdom in matter, that there is a consciousness in matter, in the Earth 
itself, which is alive.’ And she describes the purpose of body work in her book The Pregnant Virgin: A 
Process of Psychological Transformation: ‘The work is to let the ego go and become the music. So 
that you are being danced. Many people can’t sustain that kind of surrender.’ (28) 


But this is precisely what happens to Brad Absetz as described by Wilson in Access to Inner Worlds. 
As he lies beside his wife he lets go of the ego and becomes the music. He allows himself ‘to be 
danced’. Wilson often referred to the instance of the Jazz musician who allows the music to play 
him. 


The message of all the great mystics and magicians is just this: that you have to use the intellect to 
focus an aim, and then you have to Jet go and allow the subconscious to do its work of bringing the 
aim into manifestation. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge of our rationality in a world that is paradigmatically obsessed with 
dissecting and analysing, is to remain in control of it; that is to ensure that we are only using it as a 
tool to negotiate our way through the world and not as an end in itself, and not allowing it to turn in 


on itself, as did Faust in Goethe's play and the philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, and thus create for 
ourselves a state of chronic alienation. 


The management of our rationality is not far different from the management of an electric saw. The 
electric saw has immense power. It can be used creatively to build houses, fashion works of art or, if 
abused, it can be used to amputate limbs and decimate everything within its reach. 


The aim of all yoga and meditation is to generate within yourself a condition of surrender whereby 
you can give yourself to the music of life and allow it to dance you. 


The message of Goddard and his Power of Assumption is that you are already where you want to be 
— whether you realise it or not. You already can what you are. 


| have repeatedly insisted that intellect is a tool — an invaluable tool. It’s what allows me to be 
writing this book; but before | sat down to write this book | had to have something to write about. | 
am 58 years of age and it has taken a lifetime’s experience and acquaintance with the work of Colin 
Wilson, and the philosophical preoccupations that were such a huge part of his life, and that have 
informed my own life, to bring me to the point that I felt | had something to say about it all that was 
worth making the effort to attempt to codify all that experience into the intellectual construct that is 
a book that | might share with you the reader. 


And in planning the book there has inevitably been considerable intellectual activity. The very act of 
articulation is in itself intellectual. It could be said that the entire exercise of writing this book is an 
intellectual activity. In fact surely there could not be a more paradigmatically intellectual activity 
than this? But the first impulse to write it was not intellectual. It was emotional. It grew out of a 
need to articulate something that previously it seemed to me had not been articulated. 


In the autobiographical introduction | explained how for many years | had a major problem with 
writing about anything at all. | was defeated by the lineality of language. | would find myself 
contradicting myself all the time. Undoubtedly there will be some reading this book who might say 
nothing has changed — I’m still contradicting myself all the time.... 


But what has changed is that | am now happy to be contradicting myself all the time! Because | now 
accept that this is a fundamental feature of our rationality and of the way in which intellect 
functions. We are all the time juggling polarities. This is the way language works; and the meaning 
that | want to communicate lies above and beyond the polarities that I’m juggling in these 
sentences. | have learned to accept that Reality can never be communicated from either end of the 
spectrum but only through exploring every inch of it. 


And this in my view was the greatness of Colin Wilson — that he was willing to explore every inch of 
the spectrum. 


The search for meaning is a search to connect. The problem for most of us is we search for meaning 
outside of ourselves, when actually the only meaning worth connecting with is always within. But 
this ‘within’ cannot be accessed by thinking alone. It can only be accessed by allowing the whole 
gestalt of who we are to express itself. 
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Chapter 12 INTENTIONALITY IN ACTION 


I hope by now it will be clear why I quarrel with the notion that intellect is the most reliable means 
of achieving self transcendence. Throughout Wilson's work there is an unspoken assumption — 
namely that it is good to be alive, and ergo it is good to be embodied. 


I am convinced that he was correct in the Introduction to The Essential Colin Wilson when he said he 
had succeeded in Access to Inner Worlds and Frankenstein’s Castle in finding an answer to the 
questions posed in The Outsider; but as the story of Brad Absetz makes clear the right brain — or the 
subconscious, the Daemon in Anthony Peake's terminology, expresses itself through the body as 
much as through the brain; and Wilson himself had acknowledged this is in all his writings about the 
sexual impulse, in particular in The God of the Labyrinth, where he explores the principles of Tantra. 


Tantra is about the wisdom of the body, it is the ideal means for the Goddess, in Marion Woodman's 
world view, to express herself. But Tantra is not primarily about the body or about sex. The aim of 
Tantra is spiritual advancement through working with the body, precisely as Woodman did through 
her Body Soul work. The nature of Intention behind the Tantric engagement is critical. 


And I think we can see now that the capacity for intending is the proper use of the rational faculty; 
the use of the mind to formulate an intention to transcendence whether it be through sex, through 
intellectual work or through music, through theatre, through sport, or any other human endeavour — 
the aim is always the same — to conjoin with the Other , with that which is beyond us, to be 
quintessentially with, in other words to obviate the alienation which is the inevitable result of being 
locked into rational consciousness. 


In his book Tantra — Discovering the Power of Pre-Orgasmic Sex the American guru Yogani writes: 


‘Jesus said, “Blessed are those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” He 
also said, "Seek and you will find. Knock and the door will open to you.” This is the magic formula — 
desire toward a goal, which spawns action toward that goal. Continuous desire is the fuel. Daily 
action is the fire. The word continuous is important, as is the word goal. Without these two 
operative functions, desires are scattered, actions are unfocused, and not much happens. With 
them, anything is achievable. If we cultivate our desire to become continuously focused on a 
particular goal, such as the achievement of divine union via tantric means, we are cultivating a 
special kind of desire. It is called devotion.’ (1) 


The Hindu word for this desire is bhakti. Yogani writes about it thus: 


All desire (including sexual desire) can be transformed to high spiritual purpose, if we really want it. 
This is bhakti. (2) 


Yogani coins the expression ‘ecstatic conductivity’ to explain the purpose of Tantra. All yogic and 
tantric exercises aim at the raising of ‘ecstatic conductivity’ throughout the nervous system whereby 
eventually the practitioner may experience enlightenment — described by Ramakrishna, according to 
Yogani, as ‘like innumerable yonis in continual orgasm in every atom and pore of our body.’ 


And what is the purpose of this ecstatic conductivity? We could ask the same question of the peak 
experience. 


Is ecstatic conductivity just an end in itself, a sort of glorified masturbation where we give ourselves 
as much pleasure as we can? And the answer has to be to some extent — yes. That is precisely what 
it is. 


We are so conditioned to believe that giving ourselves pleasure is in some way morally 
reprehensible that the idea is almost abhorrent to us. The message of Tantra is that the entire 
universe is in a constant state of play, in other words of enjoying itself. The human body, as with all 
manifestations of life on this earth, is but a microcosm of the universe we inhabit. We are contained 
in it and with it. The cells of our bodies are in a constant state of recreation, that is re-creation, 
creating themselves over and over, or they should be if we are living as we should be living. 


We have seen how in Kundalini yoga the main purpose is the opening of the Shushumna, the central 
nadi in the human nervous system that runs from the root chakra to the 3 eye — and beyond. The 
purpose is the opening of all the chakras so that we may attain en-lightenment; and this 
enlightenment is achieved through refining the cells of the body — practitioners of Qigong would say, 
through facilitating the flow of chi throughout the body; Reich would have said it is about becoming 
‘orgonotically charged’. 


In the tantric conception the capacity for the cells in our bodies to remain in a continual state of re- 
creation is entirely dependent on a free flow of Shakti (primal energy) through the 72,000 nadis, or 
channels, that irrigate the human body. 


When Marion Woodman was teaching poetry to her students through dance and bodywork, (see 
Chapter 11) we can see that she is aiming at the same inner conjunction that we reviewed earlier in 
discussing JC Powys’ cavioseniargizing (see Chapter 7) and the result is the same ecstatic 
conductivity that Yogani refers to. 


Yogani provides a clue to the purpose of engendering ‘ecstatic conductivity’ when he writes: 


‘As divine energy surges through us, it continuously regenerates every cell in our body. In this 
situation sex has become the source of unbounded energy, creativity and happiness in the body. 
There is so much divine love surging up inside that it flows out to everyone around us in the form of 
uplifting energy and loving service. This is why we pay close attention to the management of sexual 
energy as we move along our chosen path in yoga.’ (3) 


Ecstatic conductivity is therefore about raising divine energy so that we may realise ourselves in the 
most complete way possible - to become the most glorious versions of ourselves that we can 
become in Neale Donald Walsh’s conception - and that we may share it with the rest of creation. 


We have seen in the previous chapter how Wilson concluded in his novel The Philosopher’s Stone 
that an undiluted diet of ecstasy was not the solution in itself. His conclusion was Dick’s condition 
had been a ‘devolution rather than an evolution’. And this should not surprise us; because Dick is of 
limited intelligence and would have problems converting any experience of meaning into purpose. 
Therefore the pursuit of ecstasy is not to be condemned in itself. It still remains the essential 
prerequisite to any meaningful interaction with the world. Like the peak experience, like the orgasm, 
it is the ‘flare illuminating the landscape’. The clue lies in the word ‘conductivity’; the aim is to create 
a flow of life energy that may permeate the world around us. 


Because Tantra does not make a clear distinction between matter and spirit, because it believes in a 
unitary universe, there is no conflict between body and spirit; the two are a unity. The enjoyment of 
the body is enjoyment of the spirit, as enjoyment of the spirit is enjoyment of the body. There is no 
separation. If you can engender in yourself feelings of ecstasy, feelings that make you feel godlike — 
Nietzsche 's ‘6000 feet above man and time’, then you are fulfilling your proper function, then you 
are realising your full potentiality. 


This is the true significance of what it is to be human and say I AM. This capacity gives you the ability 
to equate yourself to the very force that created you. It gives you the power to live as the God of 
your own universe. All creatures have this capacity but human beings are the only creatures that 
have the capacity to be aware of the fact they have this capacity. 


Wilson's obsession with the peak experience was nothing more than this — a recognition that this is 
what it is to be human. Not what we normally think of as being human - the drudgery, the feeling 
little better than a packhorse; but the capacity to feel godlike, to feel capable of anything — and to be 
aware of it at one and the same time. From this perspective human ecstasy is God's ecstasy — the 
two are synonymous. By engendering ecstasy you are bringing yourself closer to what it must be 
God experiences. 


In Neville Goddard's reading of the Gospels faith is about realising your proper function as portions 
of God: 


Faith is feeling, "According to your faith (feeling) be it unto you" [Matthew 9:29]. You never attract 
that which you want, but always that which you are. As a man is, so does he see. "To him that hath it 
shall be given and to him that hath not it shall be taken away..." [Matthew 13:12; 25:29; Mark 4:25; 
Luke 8:18; 19:26]. That which you feel yourself to be, you are, and you are given that which you are. 
So assume the feeling that would be yours were you already in possession of your wish, and your 
wish must be realized. 


"So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him" [Genesis 1:27]. "Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God" [Philippians 2:5,6]. You are that which you believe yourself to be. 


Instead of believing in God or in Jesus — believe you are God or you are Jesus. "He that believeth on 
Me, the works that I do shall he do also" [John 14:12] should be "He that believes as I believe the 
works that I do shall he do also". Jesus found it not strange to do the works of God, because He 
believed Himself to be God. "I and My Father are one" [John 10:30]. It is natural to do the works of 
the one you believe yourself to be. So live in the feeling of being the one you want to be and that 
you shall be. (4) 


Israel Regardie discussing Goddard in The Romance of Metaphysics identifies the Father with the 
Unconscious and the Son with the Conscious mind. He invokes Jung's definition of the Unconscious 
in ‘Modern Man in Search of a Soul’: 


"If it were permissible to personify the Unconscious, we might call it a collective human being 
combining the characteristics of both sexes, transcending youth and age, birth and death, and from 
having at his command a human experience of one or two million years, almost immortal. If such a 
being existed, he would be exalted above all temporal change; the present would mean neither 


more nor less to him than any year in the one hundredth century before Christ; he would be a 
dreamer of age-old dreams, and, owing to his immeasurable experience, he would be an 
incomparable prognosticator. He would have lived countless times over the life of the individual, of 
the family, tribe and people, and he would possess the living sense of the rhythm of growth, 
flowering, and decay. (5) 


He would in other words be Omnifarious (including all things), Omnipotent (all powerful), 
Omnivorous (all devouring), Omnipresent (everywhere at once), Omniscient (all knowing) i.e. the 
five heads of Brahma that we reviewed in Chapter 8 


This passage of Jung could have been taken straight from the Hermetica notably this passage: 


‘All that is, He contains within Himself like thoughts: the world, Himself, the All. Therefore, unless 
you make yourself equal to God, you cannot understand God; for like is not intelligible save to the 
like. Make yourself grow to a greatness beyond measure; by a leap [of intellect], free yourself from 
the body; raise yourself above all time, become Eternity; then you will understand God. 


Believe that nothing is impossible for you; think yourself immortal and capable of understanding all, 
all arts, all sciences, the nature of every living being. Mount higher than the highest height; descend 
lower than the lowest depth. Draw into yourself all sensations of everything created, fire and water, 
the dry and the moist, imagining that you are everywhere, on earth, in the sea, in the sky; that you 
are not yet born, in the maternal womb, adolescent, old, dead, beyond death. If you embrace in 
your thought all things at once - all times, places, substances, qualities, quantities - you may 
understand God.’ (my italics) (6) 


In other words only by imagining ourselves a to be omnipotent, omniscient etc can we know what it 
is to be God, and only thus can we ourselves have any hope of embodying the godhead, which has 
surely been the aim of all religions. 


One of the seminal texts in Christian Mysticism is The Imitation of Christ by Thomas A Kempis about 
which Nietzsche commented: "it is one of those books which | cannot hold in my hand without a 
physiological reaction: it exudes a perfume of the Eternal-Feminine which is strictly for Frenchmen 
— or Wagnerians.” (7) 


However it could be said that the exhortation in the title of A Kempis’ book is no different from the 
exhortation in the Poimandres. The reason for Nietzsche’s disdain is that the book is suffused with 
the need to be humble and obedient and turn away from this world with all its manifest perils and 
temptations, which of course for Nietzsche, the high priest of power and will, was anathema. 


Nevertheless there is nothing in the /mitation that is contradictory to the New Existentialism. It is all 
a question of interpretation. What do we mean by obedient? If it is a question of being obedient to 
some external authority, say a priest or abbot in a monastery, our parents, our employers, then 
indeed this is in total contradiction to the prime tenets of the New Existentialism. 


If however it is a question of being obedient to the dictates of your own conscience, to the voice that 
speaks within you, regardless of whether it is convenient or acceptable to anyone around you, then 
this is in total accordance with the New Existentialism and also with Neville Goddard’s conception. 
And if we read the Imitation with this in mind it packs a powerful punch. 


Neville Goddard's interpretation of Christ's message will seem nothing short of blasphemy to the 
orthodox Christian. But how else do we explain passages such as "To him that hath it shall be given 
and to him that hath not it shall be taken away..." [Matthew 13:12; 25:29; Mark 4:25; Luke 8:18; 
19:26]. 


By any normal interpretation of Christian ethics this makes no sense. Surely it is of the essence of the 
Christian message that the meek shall inherit the Earth...? But viewed from Goddard's 
psychologising perspective it begins to make sense. And this is the ultimate ratification of Wilson's 
Philosophy of Optimism, and the pursuit of intensity consciousness generally, the peak experience, 
ecstatic conductivity et al. 


From a purely psychological perspective it works — in Jeremy Bentham's words it is what is conducive 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number - which will never come, as Bentham envisaged it 
should, from any political legislation or change in social circumstances. It can only come from the 
individual turning within, and learning to say I AM without any conditioning sub clause whatsoever. 


And what does this turning within mean? If we are not connected it is an almost totally meaningless 
expression. 


Wilson would often quote Simone de Beauvoir when she wrote (in Pyrrhus and Cineas): ‘I look at 
myself in vain in a mirror, tell myself my own story, I can never grasp myself as an entire object, I 
experience in myself the emptiness that is myself, I feel that I am not.’ (8) 


And this is a clear case of someone, a highly intelligent individual — perhaps too intelligent — looking 
at themselves in the mirror and being utterly bemused; because she is wanting to receive an 
intellectual conception of who and what she is, and this is an impossibility. ‘I never experience 
myself as an entire object’ is a precise definition of alienation. Because the act of wanting to 
perceive yourself, (or ‘conceive’ might be a better word), as an ‘entire object’ immediately makes 
that perception an impossibility. We cannot grasp the totality of what we are with reason alone, 
which is what De Beauvoir, a brilliant intellectual, so clearly wanted to do. 


Of course turning within can mean many things; principally it is about becoming aware of one’s own 
subjectivity. But this in itself is a very dangerous notion; for if becoming aware of one’s subjectivity’ 
means thinking about one’s self and one’s life to the point one becomes totally neurotic and unable 
to do anything clearly this is counter- productive. 


The turning within we’re discussing here is a very different matter from the navel gazing and endless 
ratiocinations encouraged on the psychiatrist’s couch. 


The first thing necessary is to obliterate all that is expected of you by the world around you — to turn 
your back on all external obligations - obligations to your family, to earn a living, to be respected at a 
societal level, to be functional at a societal level. 


This is what Goddard means by ‘attending away’ — which may seem to be the opposite of ‘turning 
within’...but bear with me... 


The next priority is to become aware of yourself simply as a living breathing entity. You might think 
this crass. Surely we are all aware of this? Of course we are all aware of it but for much of our lives 
we do not know it. We do not feel it. This is what Gurdjieff meant by ‘self-remembering’. 


I believe the popularity of yoga in our time is just this — that it is a means by which the individual may 
become aware of him- or her- self as being simply a living, breathing entity; it is to do with the fact 
that working with the body is one of the easiest ways to turn within — particularly working with the 
breath. 


At the most elementary level Goddard's I AM has to be experienced as being a living breathing 
physical entity aware that I AM a living breathing entity. 


All the asanas of yoga and the breathing exercises provide the simplest most elementary way of 
turning within. And as Aleister Crowley identified, they are the first means of stilling the chattering 
of the rational brain - the constant dialogue we carry on with ourselves: Am I good enough?, What 
does he think of me?, Will I prevail at the next interview or audition?, How will I pay that bill?, How 
will I pay for my children’s education? Etc. When I was training to be an opera singer | did a course of 
Tai Chi and the teacher termed all these thoughts ‘monkey thoughts’, by which she meant they are 
entirely irrelevant to how | AM or YOU ARE. 


Ramana Maharishi lays out a method for doing this in his book The Mountain Path: 


‘When we speak of Self-realization, it is to be remembered that the Self is not some wonder that will 
drop down from the heavens before our gaze. It is not anything outside us or anything perceptible to 
the mind or senses. It is the real Self or | that every one of us is in fact. Therefore, Self-realization is 
only being what we are. This comes about on transcending the dualities (good and bad) and triads 
(knowledge-knower-known), when the unreal accretions of the mind disperse. Self-enquiry is not a 
catechism or a mental process of question and answer. The question ‘Who am I?’ is not intended to 
provoke an answer such as ‘I am this’ or ‘I am that’ but is only a means to still the mind. When a 
thought arises one is not to pursue it but to ask oneself to whom it occurs. The answer is ‘to me’, 
and this provokes the further question, ‘Who am I?’ With this the first thought disappears. The mind 
is nothing but a bundle of thoughts that incessantly arise. If the above process is repeated every 
time a thought arises all thoughts vanish and the mind dwells solely on the basic I-thought. With 
sufficient practice it gets rid of its thought content and becomes transformed into the real ‘I’ or true 
Self which shines continuously of its own accord. The aspirant’s effort terminates in complete stilling 
of the mind. What follows is automatic like the sun’s shining after the clouds have passed.’ (9) (my 
italics) 


We will see (see Chapter 8 & Appendix) how the Mudras and Bandhas of advanced yoga are means 
by which the individual can overcome the repressions and inhibitions of the Western cultural 
paradigm and begin to experience this ‘pipe of flesh’ (Lawrence Durrell’s description of the human 
body) for what it is — a wondrous machine for communicating with, and receiving from, the rest of 
the universe in which we find ourselves. 


If we cease separating the human machine out into its constituent parts; if we view the human 
capacity for intellect and emotional response as being indivisible from our physical being, that is if 


we accept that everything we experience is experienced somatically and that this body that I'm 
dwelling in does not separate me out from the rest of the universe, but rather is a means by which I 
may become conscious of it, then the dictates of advanced yoga and Tantra begin to make some sort 
of sense. 


We have seen how it is of the essence in all yogic and Gnostic mysticism that the sexual energy 
which informs every human being be turned in and refined within the individual. And this, according 
to Yogani, is a matter of training — of self training whereby the sexual energy is engendered and then 
contained. All you are doing in this is awakening Kundalini — awakening the very energy that gave 
you life in the first place and using it to engender more life within your somatic system. 


In his book ‘Ecstasy through Tantra’ John Mumford writes: ‘The essential message of Tantra is "Look 
within - find, and express Divinity." Learn to invoke God and Goddess within yourselves, learn to use 
the creative power of the Divinity within to transform Body and Soul, and to improve daily life.’ To 
this extent the practise of Tantra, as any physical or spiritual discipline, is a purely practical 
application. 


In Chapter 2 we saw how Wilson reckoned that Nietzsche's philosophy originated in the fact that he 
was extremely highly sexed. | would hazard a guess the same could be said of Wilson himself. | 
would say it could be said of every creative individual that has ever lived — regardless of how or 
whether that sexuality manifest itself in their lives. | would go so far as to say that creativity and the 
sexual impulse cannot be separated. They are one and the same thing. The peak experience is 
synonymous with the orgasm experience. 


Now as ever there are as many routes to transcendence as there are individuals on the planet. 
Turning within does not necessarily have to start at the somatic level, nor with the sexual impulse. It 
may come about through emotional catharsis - through acting on stage, through dancing, through 
music, though intellectual absorption. (10) Wilson examined instances of all these in The Outsider; 
but this in no way alters the fact that at the root of all those extraordinary instances of creativity was 
what Samuel Aun Weor would have identified as a transubstantiation of the sexual energy within, 
giving rise to a transubstantiation of the orgasm experience into the peak experience. 


The peak experience opens up the individual to the full possibilities of his life and enables the 
individual to contribute to the flow of evolution that which he was intended to contribute; and this 
does not come about as a result of rational analysis but as a result of submitting to the forces of life 
that infuse you. 


James O'Meara in his essay on Wilson and Goddard has an interesting definition of the peak 
experience: 


‘The peak experience is, in essence, the ego destruction that is associated with meditation, sex, and 
near-death experiences. A person can obtain a peak experience through intense concentration on an 
object or thought. When the person shifts their attention from concentration an ecstatic moment 
follows as the person returns from a state where their ego is temporarily suspended;'(11) 


And this of course relates to Wilson's own description of the pen trick that he used with his students 
in Finland where you alternately focus and defocus the attention on a single point until suddenly you 


experience a trickle of ecstasy that is an indication of what becomes possible when you turn the 
beam of intentionality on your own experience of life. (12) 


In an article published on Aeon website the science fiction writer Alan Morrison concludes what is 
otherwise a slightly scathing tribute to Wilson with the following: 


‘What I, in common with his other enthusiastic readers, took from his work was a conviction and a 
technique. The conviction was that the everyday world might be — as to adolescents it certainly is — 
full of boredom and triviality, but the wider world of nature, art, and learning is full of inexhaustible 
interest. But it’s easy to lose sight of the latter, and let ourselves be trapped in the former. The 
technique, the trick for lifting oneself from the one world to the other, was simple enough: intense 
concentration followed by relaxation will lead to elation. 


The thing is, it does work. 


And for that discovery, which | made while staring at a teapot in morning sunlight after reading 
Wilson's slim volume Poetry and Mysticism (1974), l'II always be grateful.’ (13) 


And what is the purpose of engendering this elation or ecstasy in yourself? Focussing and defocusing 
on a pen ora teapot sounds like a trivial exercise. OK it makes you feel good for a few seconds but 
what then? 


The whole point is that it is an indication of a mechanism that if practised sufficiently will lead the 
practitioner to experience increasing levels of elation in their everyday lives. | would suggest Wilson 
was exercising it every time he wrote a book; sustained periods of concentration leading frequently 
to the peak experience when out on his walk with his dogs. 


And how is that experience of elation coursing through one solitary man alone on the cliffs with his 
dogs going to further the course of evolution? The answer to that | would suggest lies in Yogani’s 
ecstatic conductivity. In Wilson’s case it reflected immediately into his writing and lecturing; for the 
rest of us it reflects in the persona we take out into whatever path in life we have elected to follow. 
And it has the capacity to transform our experience of life. Wilson was always referring to the 
proliferation of synchronicities in his life when he was in a strong and positive frame of mind. 


Every creative individual that has ever lived has given an illustration of the power of ecstatic 
conductivity. When we listen to the symphonies of Gustav Mahler, view the paintings of El Greco or 
Van Gogh, read the prophetic books of William Blake we are experiencing the meaning of ecstatic 
conductivity. In order to create a transcendent work of art it is a prerequisite that you have 
experienced a degree of transcendence that you then wish to give expression to. And the reason 
these masterworks speak to us is we recognise that they speak to us of our birthright — that we all 
contain that possibility within us. 


Similarly every time we witness a great performance in the theatre or the opera house we are 
experiencing a degree of ecstatic conductivity between ourselves and the actors on stage and are 
opening ourselves out to a range of possibilities in our own lives that we may not previously have 


realised we had. And the only task we have is to release that possibility within ourselves; which is 
where the necessity of employing our inborn gift of intentionality comes in. 


In this there is a total concordance between the teaching of Neville Goddard and the New 
Existentialism. 


What both are saying, in common with all the great religions and mystical traditions, is that we have 
to use our God given capacity for intentionality, not to attend to but to turn away from the 'triviality 
of everydayness’, we have to attend away from our problems, insecurities and personalities — and 
we have to image ourselves into the place we know we should be — whatever that is. This is what it is 
to turn within. 


So the ultimate aim of turning within is to convert ourselves from being inefficient Generators into 
highly sensitized and functional Receivers for the universal energy that exists all around us and of 
which we are a part. (And this is the true significance and importance of the obedience that Thomas 
a Kempis insists upon in his devotional classic — obedience to your True Will.) 


Ultimately this is what Wilson meant when he said we are all gods and we all have the capacity to 
live as gods. The only reason we don’t is we allow ourselves to diminish ourselves through allowing 
our capacity for intellect to turn in on itself. 


In Goddard’s scheme there is a total identification of faith with feeling. Faith and feeling are the 
obverse of thinking, intellectuality and rationality. 


Faith provides the essential underpinning for our capacity for intentionality. It is the inbuilt sense of 
this is what is right: this is what | know it is, not this is what | think it is but this is what | know it is. It 
is synonymous with intuition. And it comes from the Goddess that Marion Woodman refers to, from 
the right brain, from the subconscious, from all that has nothing to do with our intellectuality. It is 
what we feel in the cells of our bodies. 


Life without faith is an impossibility. Even the most convinced atheist has built his life on a whole 
plethora of inbuilt convictions that make his life possible. Intellectually he may be convinced he 
believes in nothing. Somatically, intuitively he is more fanatical in his atheism than the most 
dedicated Christian. He has faith but he can’t acknowledge it because he does not understand what 
faith is. 


Israel Regardie identified Neville Goddard as an atheist in the strict sense of the word — in that he 
refused to kowtow before any external deity. The only authority he recognised was the God within. 
He was thus an atheist who was yet possessed of a profound faith. 


The only knowledge we need is the knowledge how to transcend our origins and reclaim our original 
birthright. And this is not being taught in our schools and colleges. It is no accident that many of the 
most illustrious careers have been pursued by individuals who never went to university and even 
dropped out of school; because you will not find in any university on the planet the one thing 
needful — namely the knowledge how to transcend your origins and reclaim your original birthright. 


Colin Wilson knew this and spent his life erecting a university of his own. 
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Chapter 13 ULTIMATE YES AND ULTIMATE NO 


In the Chapter entitled ‘The Seventh Degree of Concentration’ in The Books in My Life Wilson wrote: 


Abraham Maslow........ discovered that ‘natural peakers’ were people whose attitude to life was 
optimistic and purposive, and who were not inclined to surrender to their own laziness or self- 
pity........ the real objection to Beckett and his fellow pessimists is that they poison our cultural 
heritage, and in that sense are as culpable as someone who puts poison in a city’s water supply. 
They actively impede the evolution of the human race. For they propagate the ‘passive fallacy’, the 
notion (fostered also by Cartesian philosophy) that we are merely passive observers looking at a 
world that we can do little to influence, just as we can do little to influence our own consciousness’. 


(1) 


Increasingly in his later work Wilson draws a clear distinction between the life deniers and the life 
praisers. Of course this had been implicit from the start with all the talk of Ultimate Yes and Ultimate 
No in The Outsider. So it was inevitable that the emphasis would turn upon intentionality — our 
capacity for taking control of our emotional responses by the way in which we think. So thinking is 
no longer reactive but proactive. We are using our capacity to think as a means of directing our own 
evolution. 


The problem with this simple bifurcation between thinking and feeling is it leaves out the fact that 
there is a constant symbiosis between the two — between thinking and feeling. Ultimately all our 
experience of life occurs at the feeling level. How we think about something is entirely dictated by 
the way we feel about it. The feeling precedes the thinking. 


From an evolutionary perspective this is how it has been as we evolved; certainly if we subscribe to 
the Darwinian theory of evolution we were feelers long before we were thinkers. 


And the fact remains that even the most profound philosopher still contains a screaming infant 
inside him — you only have to read biographies of many philosophers to realise to what extent this is 
the case. And we shake our heads in disbelief at the mess some of these philosophers have made of 
their own lives when not instructing the rest of humanity in how they should be conducting their 
lives — Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Bertrand Russell, Wittgenstein, Tillich, C.E.M. Joad all come to mind. 


We make the mistake of thinking because philosophers can think — because they can rationally 
explicate the most abstruse matters of metaphysical conjecture, because they know how to abstract 
from their experience of life, they know themselves how to live. And this is clearly not true. 


Wilson’s aversion to Beckett was a temperamental aversion, and one suspects fuelled by irritation. 
How could a man who lay in bed all day be awarded the Nobel Prize when he himself had worked 
every waking moment to make a life for himself and his family, and purvey a philosophy that was 
enriching to the human race? Was it not a monstrous injustice that Beckett should be so 
spectacularly rewarded for purveying a philosophy that was so clearly anything but life enriching...? 
And there can be no question that the answer is: yes indeed - from the perspective of a philosopher 
of optimism - it was an injustice; but no more so than when it was awarded to Bob Dylan. Beckett 


and Dylan were spokesmen for the age in which they lived. Unfortunately for Wilson he was always 
working against the spirit of the age he lived in. 


Beckett was above all a poet — a man who reflected in his verse and novels and plays the prevailing 
zeitgeist, a man who had no interest in erecting a philosophical edifice for the benefit of mankind — 
anymore than Jean Genet had a philosophical aim when he wrote his masturbation fantasies on 
toilet tissue while incarcerated for theft. (Genet deplored Sartre's attempt to give his worka 
philosophical underpinning in his monumental study Saint Genet') 


Both at least were creating something out of their ennui, both were making something of their lives 
— however dysfunctional from a bourgeois perspective; both were giving voice to the shadow side of 
life — to all that is not spoken about in polite society, and both were rewarded for doing so. 


It might be concluded Wilson was not interested in the shadow side of life. But this was very far from 
being the case. He was intensely interested in the shadow side of life witness his numerous books on 
murder, sexual aberration and crime generally. His conclusion in The Criminal History of Mankind 
was that criminality is nothing more than the obverse of creativity — that the criminal is usually 
someone of above average intelligence who refuses to kowtow to the dictates of society, and who 
makes the disastrous decision to smash and grab what society wasn’t giving him. 


Wilson always asserted that a truly creative individual would never waste his time on criminality — he 
had better things to do. But if you examine the lives of many illustrious artists you'll find their lives 
are usually characterised by a ruthless self preoccupation that, while not rendering them criminals in 
the strict sense of the world, certainly ensured many of them remained beyond the pale of 
bourgeois society. Indeed it could be argued that Art is nothing more than the means by which 
society may legitimise its shadow aspect. 


Wilson always maintained that his fascination with the most extreme forms of criminality - with 
serial killers, sex crime, et al - was fuelled by his desire to explore the question of human freedom; 
he wanted to know the state of mind of the man who went on a killing rampage. This was clear from 
his very first novel Ritual in the Dark. For Wilson it was part of his job as a cartographer of human 
consciousness to understand Ultimate Yes and Ultimate No. 


But for most of us life is a constant interplay of the two and Wilson's 'schoolmistress effect’, 
(formulated at the time of his breakdown in the early 70's and fundamentally an injunction to 
remember always that you remain in control and have the capacity to pull yourself together), is only 
possible while the classroom remains of manageable proportions. For somebody suffering from 
schizophrenic breakdown it would require more the equivalent of an Adolf Hitler or Winston 
Churchill, than a schoolmistress, to call the disintegrating chaos in the classroom to order. 


Take the case of Charles Bronson for instance, one of Britain's most notorious criminals. Locked up in 
1974 for his part in an armed robbery he is still incarcerated 46 years later. What is clear from his 
biography is he is a highly intelligent man with a staunch sense of values all his own. He is also highly 
creative, and his paintings and poems have raised thousands of pounds for charity. The only reason 
he is still behind bars is a total inability to control his temper. He has said: "I'm a nice guy, but 
sometimes | lose all my senses and become nasty. That doesn't make me evil, just confused." (2) 
Which is probably an accurate assessment of his predicament, and incidentally an accurate 


description of the vast majority of criminals’ predicament, as Wilson identified in his Criminal 
History. Unfortunately it has meant for Bronson, as for many another hardened criminal, that he has 
spent all his life behind bars. 


Bronson has nevertheless managed to make of his life a meaningful statement, different only in 
degree from the statement Van Gogh made of his life when incarcerated in the St Remy asylum. 


Thirty years ago a friend of mine introduced me to the work of a remarkable Jungian analyst who 
was also a professional astrologer - Liz Greene. Her book The Astrology of Fate gave me much pause 
for thought. 


The basic argument was that every human being is handed a pack of cards — a very distinct and 
individual pack of cards not possessed by anybody else (i.e. their individual horoscope), and the 
critical thing for a meaningful life is how we handle the pack that we have been given — the 
challenges, opportunities, relationships and possibilities that open out to us as we progress through 
life. 


Now it might seem that you have to entertain a belief in astrology to even follow this argument. But 
actually this is not the case. Because the facts of our lives — where we have been born, to whom we 
have been born, how we have been born, are a given, regardless of whether we believe they were 
determined by the stars or merely by heredity and circumstance. And come hell or high water we 
have to find a way of coping with those facts. We cannot review our lives without accepting a degree 
of determinism. 


The New Biology of Bruce Lipton, Mina Bissell et al, and the whole science of epigenetics, 
emphasises that environmental factors are critical in determining how we develop and it has to be 
admitted it is only when we come of age that we acquire any control over those environmental 
factors. 


Wilson would often refer to what G.B. Shaw called the birth of the moral passion at age 13, or 
thereabouts. Up until this age it is incontestable that our lives and development are almost entirely 
determined by parentage, schooling, cultural mores etc, and we will almost certainly remain largely 
unconscious as to how these factors are impinging themselves upon us. Yet slowly and steadily we 
find ourselves compelled to find a way to work with the hand we have been given, or risk spending 
our lives bemoaning our lot or fighting windmills... 


| want to look now at three lives that seem to me to illustrate the way in which the New 
Existentialism can be seen as a way by which individuals individuate through working with the hand 
that they have been given. 


The story of John Robbins, the author of the bestselling book Diet for a New America is instructive in 
this regard. 


Robbins was the son of Irv Robbins founder of the hugely successful ice cream parlour chain Baskin- 
Robbins — and he was being groomed by his father to follow in his footsteps. However, he became 


concerned about the health implications involved with retailing ice cream and eventually told his 
father that he would not be fulfilling his father's expectations for him. Inevitably there was a falling 
out and for years they did not communicate. 


In an interview Robbins explained how devoted he was to his father, Irv, and how as he grew up he 
had no notion that he would rebel against his father's plans for him. Then an uncle keeled over and 
died of a heart attack at the age of 54. He was overweight and diabetic and the young John started 
to ask questions about his uncle's lifestyle that eventually led to his decision to quit the company, 
making it clear when he did that he would not expect to receive any part of the vast fortune 
accumulated by his father's brand. 


After years of struggle John Robbins went on to become a best-selling author and health guru. When 
his father himself succumbed to diabetes and was given one of his son's books to read by an 
enlightened doctor, and subsequently succeeded in reversing his diabetes by following his son's 
advice, a rapprochement between father and son was effected. Irv lived another 20 years. (3) 


Now the interesting thing about this story is that John Robbins” success came from a place where he 
was born into an environment that was totally at odds with his mature conscience. 


It looked like he'd been born with a silver spoon. Not only was he set to inherit a multi-million dollar 
empire but he had what every child dreams of — unlimited access to as much ice cream as he 
wanted! But he had the intelligence and integrity to turn his back on it. Not only that, but he was 
actually able to save his father’s life. The father made millions of dollars out of selling ice cream; the 
son has probably made millions of dollar warning of the dangers of eating it.... 


This modern day tale illustrates beautifully the thesis of Liz Greene's Astrology of Fate. It also 
illustrates the Greek concept of enantiodromia so beloved of CG Jung — whereby all things will 
eventually flip into their opposite. 


In this modern day version of The Prodigal Son, the father, like all self made millionaires, expects his 
progeny to toe the line and follow in his footsteps, ignoring the fact that his son might have a mind 
of his own. When John leaves the company Irv ceases all communication with him, feeling he has 
been utterly betrayed; but John has the strength of character to stick to his guns, makes his own way 
in the world and eventually succeeds in redeeming his father and engendering a rapprochement 
with him. 


The next story I want to look at is that of Vera Brittain, mother of the British socialist MP Shirley 
Williams. 


| recently attended a commemoration of the centenary of Armistice Day, the day which marked the 
end of the First World War. There was a reading from the autobiography of Vera Brittain in which 
Brittain describes how when conscription came in she encouraged her brother to sign up. She was 
ignorant of the power and techniques of propaganda and as she put it was 'carried away by the 
wartime emotion and deceived by the shining figure of patriotism’. Her brother was subsequently 
killed in the war, in common with countless millions of other young men who signed up believing 
they were 'doing the right thing”. (4) 


Vera spent a lifetime berating herself for having encouraged her brother to enlist in the first place; 
but the fact of the matter is when she encouraged her brother to enlist she didn't know any better. 
She had to learn better. She subsequently devoted her life to uncovering the deep seated reasons 
for war — what motivates us to go to war. Her brother's death made her question the assumptions 
that underpinned the cultural matrix into which she had been born and fuelled her lifetime's 
passionate commitment to socialist agendas. 


The lesson of this tale is inevitably that we learn far better through harsh personal experience, and 
through loss, than we do through gratification and contentment. Loss teaches us a great deal more 
than gain, (which of course is the essence of Wilson's concept of the St Neot Margin). 


The lives of John Robbins and Vera Brittain are just two instances where life teaches the individual 
that all is not necessarily what it seems and much of our preconceptions and misconceptions about 
life are dictated by the environment into which we have been born. 


The lesson of these two life stories is that the trajectory of our lives is often dictated by 
circumstances beyond our control, and more often than not, by negative circumstances and it is 
often these circumstances that become the goad to make us what we will become — just as Colin 
Wilson turned his back on the life of the boot factory in Leicester to become an internationally 
celebrated author. 


Had John Robbins and Vera Brittain had access to the works of Colin Wilson and trained themselves 
to be model existentialists in their early years nothing could have prepared them for the traumatic 
events that ultimately dictated the course of their subsequent lives. 


Environment oftentimes teaches us by default — we are schooled by our lives whether we like it or 
not. Does this invalidate the philosophical enterprise? Not at all; but it does illustrate the point that 
any inclusive philosophy of life has to take account of the vagaries of Fate which are beyond the 
control of the individual — that is by both hereditary and environmental considerations. 


A meaningful life is formed from the constant interaction of arbitrary events with individual 
conscience — most clearly illustrated in the life of Vincent Van Gogh which I want to focus on now, 
because, it seems to me, his trajectory exemplifies perhaps better than any, not just an Outsider's 
trajectory through life, but the trajectory through life of anybody who truly seeks to self actualise 
and become what they are. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
At a critical juncture in his life Van Gogh wrote to his brother Theo: 


‘Now for more than five years already, | do not know exactly how long, I'm more or less without 
employment, wandering here and there... . But you will ask: what is your definite aim? That aim 
becomes more definite, will stand out slowly and surely, as the rough draft becomes a sketch and 
the sketch becomes a picture... . So you must not think that I disavow things; | am rather faithful in 
my unfaithfulness, and though changed, | am the same, and my only anxiety is: how can I be of use 
in the world, cannot I serve some purpose and be of any good, how can I learn more and study 


profoundly certain subjects? ... one feels an emptiness where there might be friendship and strong 
and serious affections, and one feels a terrible discouragement gnawing at one's very moral energy, 
and a flood of disgust rises to choke one. And one exclaims "how long my God...!" I know that I 
might be quite a different man! How then can I be useful, of what service can I be! There is 
something inside me, what can it be! | (Cuesmes, July 1880, letter 133) (5) 


The critical passage here is ‘So you must not think that | disavow things; | am rather faithful in my 
unfaithfulness, and though changed, | am the same, and my only anxiety is: how can | be of use in 
the world, cannot | serve some purpose and be of any good?”. 


He knows that there is a core self in him that has to find expression, and his every living moment is 
dedicated to trying to work out how that core self may emerge. And the fact that he seems unable 
to find what it is he is supposed to be doing causes him unspeakable anguish. In another letter he 
writes: 


‘As | feel a need to speak out frankly, | cannot hide from you that | am overcome by a feeling of great 
care, depression, a "je ne sais quoi" of discouragement and despair more than | can tell. | take it so 
much to heart that | do not get on better with people in general; it quite worries me because on it 
depends so much my success in carrying out my work.’(Drenthe, Autumn 1883, letter 328) 


He wants to communicate with his fellow humanity and it pains him that it is all too clear that his 
fellow humanity doesn’t want to know. His miserable failure as a preacher has proven that 
irrefutably. 


To his religious conscience painting pictures seems unutterably trivial- surely this is not what he was 
meant to be doing? So he elevates the business of making pictures to a religious mission: 


‘I am always between two currents of thought, first the material difficulties, turning round and 
round to make a living; and second, study of colour. | am always in hope of making a discovery there, 
to express the love of two lovers by a marriage of two complementary colours, their mingling and 
their opposition, the mysterious vibrations of kindred tones. To express the thought of a brow by the 
radiance of a light tone against a sombre background. To express hope by some star, the eagerness 
of a soul by a sunset radiance. Certainly there is nothing in that of stereoscopic realism, but is it not 
something that actually exists?’ (5) 


He cannot communicate through words or through scripture (his dearest wish) so he will do it 
through colour and line; and he will accept his utter segregation from humanity in order to do it. 


It is my belief the reason Van Gogh has had such a profound effect not just on the world of art, but 
on humanity in general is because of the depth of his humanity; more than that he was himself a 
Christ figure. He embodies the essence of Christ’s mission, the mission that Wilson identified as: 


‘The recognition of a permanent principle in man, of an element which wars to impose its will on the 
body conditioned by space and time, is reserved for the few who are awake enough to be aware that 
time drags the body toward unconsciousness, that ‘to be conscious is not to be in Time’, that the aim 
of all religion is increased consciousness’ (6) 


Van Gogh's reverence for Christ was an existential one. He views Christ as the quintessential artist: 


‘Christ alone— among all the philosophers, magicians and so forth— affirmed that eternal life, the 
infinity of time, the void of death, the necessity and the very reason for serenity and devotion were 
our principal assurance. He lived serenely like an artist who was more of an artist than all the others, 
disdaining marble and clay and colour, working in the living flesh. And who would dare tell us that 
He lied when He affirmed, prophesying the fall of the Roman buildings: "Even if heaven and earth 
will pass away, My words will not pass away." These spoken words which, like a lord, prodigal of His 
wealth, He did not even deign to write, are the highest summit ever attained by art, which thus 
becomes creative force, pure creative power. (1888, letter to Bernard, 11) (my italics) 


And he concludes: ‘It does me good to do difficult things. That does not prevent me having a terrible 
need of—shall | say the word— of religion. Then | go out at night to paint the stars... .’ (Sept. 1888, 
letter 543) 


Van Gogh’s existential conception of Christ is closely aligned with that of Neville Goddard whose 
thinking we reviewed in the chapter 11. 


Innumerable tomes have been written on the topic of what motivated men like Van Gogh and 
Nietzsche. None has a satisfactory explanation for what, from a purely rationalistic perspective, 
seems a total absurdity. They had nothing to gain from their efforts but penury and insanity. 


There is only one explanation. It is not enough to say they acted out of inner necessity. What carried 
them forward was a manic conviction of the Messianic nature of their endeavour, that is, that they 
had a mission to fulfil and they were going to fulfil it at any cost. It was something over which they 
had no control. And the mission was nothing less than the enlightenment of the rest of Mankind. 
Even the most cursory look at the letters of either Van Gogh or Nietzsche reveals the Messianic 
underpinning of their work. 


Wilson identified this very clearly when he wrote about Van Gogh: 


‘The one thing that is certain of the young Van Gogh is the intensity of his religious feeling; and by 
this | do not mean intensity of devotional feeling, but simply a sense of purpose....lf carefully 
analysed, it can only be resolved into the idea that there is a higher power than man in the universe, 
and man reaches his highest purpose in serving it’ (7) 


and Nietzsche: 


‘Nietzsche understood the Outsider far better than anyone we have spoken of so far.....for Nietzsche 
had taken the next great step......he had grasped with both hands his destiny as a prophet’. (8) 


And Wilson could have said the same of his own work. 


What is a prophet? The dictionary gives the definition: a person regarded as an inspired teacher or 
proclaimer of the will of God. Orthodox theology tends to infer that a prophet is one who goes 
before — a forerunner like John Baptist; but this going before has to be understood aright. 


It is not that the prophet announces an avatar to come, as John the Baptist was preparing the way 
for Christ, and Christians would have you believe that all the Old Testament prophets were likewise 


preparing the way for the one and only Christ. This is not the meaning of the Second Coming. The 
second coming is the coming of Man into his birthright — into that which he has always been and 
always will be. This is the true will of God; and this is the meaning of Neville Goddard's I AM: 


‘That is why it is constantly recorded that Jesus left the world of manifestation and ascended unto 
his father. Jesus, as you and I, found all things impossible to Jesus, as man. But having discovered his 
father to be the state of consciousness of the thing desired, he but left behind him the “Jesus 
consciousness” and rose in consciousness to that state desired and stood upon it until he became 
one with it. As he made himself one with that, he became that in expression.’ 


This for Goddard is the meaning of the Resurrection. It is a question of leaving behind your animal 
consciousness — the unreflecting consciousness of the cat - and assuming the full capacity of 
consciousness that you have been given when you were born as a human being. 


Goddard again: 


‘This is Jesus’ simple message to man: Men are but garments that the impersonal being, | AM, the 
presence that men call God — dwells in. Each garment has certain limitations. In order to transcend 
these limitations and give expression to that which, as man — John Smith — you find yourself 
incapable of doing, you take your attention away from your present limitations, or John Smith 
conception of yourself, and merge yourself in the feeling of being that which you desire. Just how 
this desire or newly attained consciousness will embody itself, no man knows. For I, or the newly 
attained consciousness, has ways that ye know not of; its ways are past finding out. Do not speculate 
as to the HOW of this consciousness embodying itself, for no man is wise enough to know the how. 
Speculation is proof that you have not attained to the naturalness of being the thing desired and so 
are filled with doubts.’ 


Goddard thus explicates Van Gogh’s problem throughout his brief life. 


His problem up to the end was self doubt. He had that very human combination of unassailable 
determination to realise himself and yet at the same time incessant nagging concern that he might 
be deluding himself. And these nagging doubts came from the rational brain that constantly was 
questioning every turn he took in life — so evident in his letters to Theo. 


Goddard again: 


You are told, “He who lacks wisdom let him ask of God, that gives to all liberally, and upbraideth not; 
and it shall be given unto him. But let him ask not doubting for he who doubts is as a wave of the sea 
that is tossed and battered by the winds. And let not such a one think that he shall receive anything 
from the Lord.” You can see why this statement is made, for only upon the rock of faith can 
anything be established. If you have not the consciousness of the thing you have not the cause or 
foundation upon which thing is erected.” (my italics) (9) 


And this is the reason Forrest Gump in the Tom Hanks film that we reviewed in Chapter 11, prevails, 
and succeeds in having an outstanding career in spite of his sub standard IQ — because he does not 
know how to doubt. He only feels and intuits and goes with his feelings and intuitions. He works 
with the world rather than against it. The conclusion can only be that the intellect can be, and most 
often is, a hindrance to prosecuting your life. 


In an interview at the end of his life Wilson stated categorically his conviction that self doubt is the 
only enemy. Talking about T.E. Lawrence he said: 


‘Lawrence’s problem was once again self doubt. You can see — | feel — that there's nothing quite as 
deadly as this self doubt, that killed off so many of the Romantics throughout the nineteenth 
century. And that now seems set to do the same thing in the 20" century. Somehow the whole 
thing’s got to be turned back. This pessimism, which really started with 19" century Romanticism 
and then went on with Camus and Sartre and so on, has been lying across the path of civilisation like 
some enormous fallen tree - and we've got to get a bulldozer and move it!’ (10) 


Now this | would say is an absolutely critical passage for an understanding of the New Existentialism; 
but it is not a simple matter. 


Where does self doubt originate if not in the rational brain that analyzes and computes? We cannot 
persuade ourselves with the rational brain not to doubt. It is of the essence of rationality that we 
question everything that we experience. To question is to doubt. Looked at like this we have to 
accept that we are programmed to doubt; so how is it possible not to doubt..? 


We think of self doubt as being a simple lack of confidence — a failure of the individual to trust in his 
or her abilities; but it is more than that — much more. As Wilson identified, it is a crippling 
impediment to your capacity to live out your life as you should be living it. And the only way to 
overcome this impediment, as Goddard identifies, is to shift the attention away from all that causes 
you to self doubt. And the best way to do this, as Wilson identified, is by concentrating on the peak 
experience that quells the chattering of the rational brain, thus cauterizing the problem at its 
inception. For the peak experience is always occasioned by a coming together of all that constitutes 
a human being. 


The whole reason for the mystic’s emphasis on stilling the chattering of the rational brain is that we 
cease to question anything - we cease either to affirm of to doubt — we learn to just be. 


And this also is the true meaning and importance of the ‘schoolmistress effect’ — it is our capacity to 
take control of that over which we appear to have no control — the monkey thoughts of the rational 
brain that always threaten to unhinge us. 


My eldest daughter Megan from a very young age has always had a tendency to worry — to over 
think things, something she unquestionably inherited from her father. She also has a tendency to 
look on the black side of things — her glass is always half empty. When she was very young she used 
to have great difficulty going to sleep at night. The moment her head hit the pillow her brain would 
start racing and she would be overcome with anxiety — not much different | suspect than was the 
case for Wilson when he suffered his panic attacks (see Introduction to Mysteries). 


My wife and I used to try to persuade her to stop thinking and she would become totally enraged — 
‘But how? How do I stop thinking? The thoughts just keep coming!’ she would scream at us. And we 
would try to persuade her to listen to some music, read a book, anything to take her mind off trying 
to go to sleep; because clearly it was an instance of Frankl's Law of Reverse Effort — the act of trying 
to switch her brain off only compounded the problem and made her brain go into over drive, the 
part of her brain that did the worrying that is. Nowadays of course there is a whole science of brain 
entrainment using binaural beats and other sound frequencies to help the brain develop the theta 


waves necessary for sleep; but when Megan was an infant I knew nothing of all this and we relied on 
CD's of classical music to do the job. But the whole experience made me realise that training the 
brain is not an easy matter. 


Many years ago my brother once brought to my house a friend who was suffering from what soon 
would be diagnosed as schizophrenic breakdown. I had only recently discovered the work of Colin 
Wilson and I was convinced the books that had transformed my life would have a similarly 
beneficent effect on my brother's friend. I can still remember trying to explain Wilson's ideas to him 
and being greeted with an uncomprehending glare. It was clear he thought I was an imbecile to 
imagine a remedy for his problems could be anything so simple as thinking positively or 
concentrating on his creativity. 


To be fair in my enthusiasm it's unlikely I did Wilson's ideas justice, but the experience made me 
realise how it is all but impossible to expect to help somebody suffering from mental illness through 
reason alone, the reason being that they are in the grip of an emotional affect that feels far more 
real, far more substantial, than any mere idea. It's like trying to reason with somebody going 
through the break-up of a passionate love affair; no amount of common sense is going to change the 
way that person feels. 


Goddard once said: 


“In giving birth to your ideal, you must bear in mind that the methods of mental and spiritual 
knowledge are entirely different. This is a point that is truly understood by probably not more than 
one person in a million.” 


In a paper called The Absence of Self: A Hermeneutical Understanding of the Anatman Experience the 
existentialist psychologist Rudolph Bauer, who we've heard from earlier in this book, expresses this 
distinction: 


‘Today most contemporary people still think that their self is their mind and their mind is their self. 
Many contemporary western cognitive psychologists and psychotherapists actually think that their 
self is their mind and their mind is their self. This sense of mind as self, lacks not only the continuity 
of Being, but the depth of Being and the multidimensionality of Being. (11) 


From this perspective Wilson was right in his insistence on the primacy of intention but wrong in his 
insistence on the primacy of the intellect. 


The role of the intellect is to interpret. The role of intention is to direct our lives — and become what 
we already are. And this is the most difficult thing to understand. And the reason it is so difficult to 
understand is it cannot be understood from a strictly rationalistic either/or perspective. It can only 
be experienced. And we can only experience anything when we abandon all attempts to understand, 
which means we cannot write about it, nor can we even think about it. We can only know it and live 
it. 


So there is a sense in which what Wilson was attempting, what | am attempting in this book, is an 
impossibility. We cannot address the existential issue with the intellect alone. If you are not primally 
connected — as Wilson undoubtedly was — then intellect only compounds the problem. 


Goddard might have been writing about Van Gogh when he said ‘In giving birth to your ideal, you 
must bear in mind that the methods of mental and spiritual knowledge are entirely different....” 


The passage from which this comes continues: 


‘You know a thing mentally by looking at it from the outside, by comparing it with other things, by 
analyzing it and defining it [by thinking of it]; whereas you can know a thing spiritually only by 
becoming it [only by thinking from it]. 


You must be the thing itself and not merely talk about it or look at it. 


You must be like the moth in search of his idol, the flame, who spurred with true desire, plunging at 
once into the sacred fire, folded his wings within, till he became one colour and one substance with 
the flame. 


He only knew the flame who in it burned, 
and only he could tell who ne'er to tell returned. 


("Bird Parliament", by Farid ud-Din Attar, tr. by Edward FitzGerald (1889), apud William Ralph Inge, 
"Faith: Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion"] 


Just as the moth in his desire to know the flame was willing to destroy himself, so must you in 
becoming a new person be willing to die to your present self.” (12) 


This equates with a verse from Sri Abhinavagupta’s Paramarthasara concerning the goal of all chelas 
in Kashmiri Shavaism: 


‘Awakened in this way by the energy of meditation, he sacrifices all limited cognitions into the 
flaming fire of Self and thereby attains the nature of light.’ (13) 


Van Gogh hurled himself into the flame — apparently with disastrous consequences for his personal 
life, but ultimately with the rich reward that he fulfilled his destiny as an artist and a human being; 
but there are innumerable instances of artists who have hurled themselves into the flame without 
destroying themselves. Self destruction is not a prerequisite of salvation; the one thing needful is the 
preparedness to die to all that holds you back. 


Goddard continues: 
‘Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. [Romans 12:2] 


To be transformed, the whole basis of your thoughts must change. But your thoughts cannot change 
unless you have new ideas, for you think from your ideas.’ (14) 


All transformation begins with an intense, burning desire to be transformed. 


The first step in the "renewing of the mind" is desire. — (This is the Hindu conception of bakhti we 
reviewed in the last chapter) 


You must want to be different [and intend to be] before you can begin to change yourself. 


Then you must make your future dream a present fact. You do this by assuming the feeling of your 
wish fulfilled. By desiring to be other than what you are, you can create an ideal of the person you 
want to be and assume that you are already that person. If this assumption is persisted in until it 

becomes your dominant feeling, the attainment of your ideal is inevitable.” (15) 


This of course is the meaning of Nietzsche’s ‘Great men are the play actors of their own ideals’. It is 
also what HG Wells meant when he has Mr Polly realise ‘If you don’t like your life you can change it’. 
Most people make the mistake of over thinking it, of planning it and worrying over it. Change 
doesn’t occur through the rationalisations of the conscious ego. Change always comes about as a 
result of earthquakes of feeling prompted by inner necessity; then change can be effected in an 
instant. 


| early on had an illustration of this in my own life when at the age of 13 after three days at a British 
Boarding School I climbed on my bicycle and cycled 60 miles to my home and refused to ever go 
back. I hadn't thought about it or plannediit. I just suddenly knew with absolutely no question about 
it that | wasn't going to endure one moment longer what for me was hell on earth. My life changed 
dramatically and for the better from that moment on. The headmaster of the school told me I was 
throwing my life away, and maybe, from his perspective, the perspective of a successfully paid up 
member of the establishment, | was; but I have never regretted for one moment that decision. And 
since that time | have had several such moments in my life when | have been compelled by 
earthquakes of emotion to change my life, and have done so, and never looked back. And not one of 
these instances has been premeditated, planned or rationalised. They have always occurred from 
what I can see in retrospect was deep inner necessity. 


It is not difficult to see that this is precisely what Colin Wilson did when he removed himself from his 
working class origins and commenced living the life of an intellectual, even though initially it meant 
camping out on Hampstead Heath and cycling daily to the British Museum. 


Similarly Van Gogh became what he wanted to become. But paradoxically he didn’t know what he 
wanted to become until he became it.... All that he did know with absolute certainty was he wanted 
to be regarded as one of the people, not apart from the human race but belonging to it. He wanted 
to feel himself as he had never experienced in his life, but as he dreamt should be possible: 


‘When I call myself a peasant painter, that is a real fact, and it will become more and more clear to 
you in the future, | feel at home there. By witnessing peasant life continually at all hours of the day | 
have become so absorbed in it that | hardly ever think of anything else.’ (Nuenen, Summer 1885, 
letter 400) 


And: 


... How glad | was when this doctor took me for an ordinary workingman and said: "I suppose you 
are an iron worker." That is just what I have tried to change in myself; when I was younger, | looked 
like one who has been intellectually overwrought, and now | look like a skipper or an iron worker. 
(Antwerp, Dec. 28, 1885, letter 442) 


He knew that all that held him back was his obsessive tendency to over intellectualise and thereby 
doubt the nature of his destiny. 


When Joseph Campbell said ‘Follow your bliss’ he was expressing a fundamental truth about human 
existence, although the dictum is all too often misunderstood as merely a licence to self indulgence. 
True bliss resides in fulfilling your destiny however difficult that may appear to be; and your destiny 
can only be understood by what is conducive to eliciting bliss within you, for only by eliciting bliss 
within you can you hope to elicit bliss in those around you. 


This is the true meaning of Yogani’s ‘ecstatic conductivity’ that we looked at in the previous chapter. 
Ecstatic conductivity never arises from a place of ought or should — it only ever comes from a place 
of passion and desire. Fundamentally Van Gogh was all his life attempting to ‘follow his bliss’. But 
the combination of his tendency to over think things and the overpowering influence of his Calvinist 
background and the conviction that he ought to be serving God in the only way understood by 
society , namely to be a minister of the church, hampered him throughout his early years. The fact is 
he was far too introvert, and incidentally far too intelligent, to accept such a compromise. 


Van Gogh’s way of serving God, and incidentally his bliss — the two are synonymous - was to be a 
‘peasant painter’. His genius was his capacity to empathise with the universe around him and to 
identify himself with the human condition at its most elemental, and then to translate that 
understanding into colour on a canvas. It took him most of his life to release himself from the 
stranglehold of his background and to become what he was and he only succeeded through the 
strength of his passion and determination. 


Intention — true intention - is synonymous with desire. And desire is synonymous not with thinking 
but with feeling, with passion. When I read the books of Colin Wilson this is what | find — a 
consuming passion for being alive and for being a human being with the capacity to engage with the 
world and everything in it. 


The greatest developments in human history and culture have come about as a result of an intensity 
of passion and desire; which doesn’t mean that the realisation, the exteriorisation of the passion, 
does not involve intense intellectual activity. Van Gogh himself understood this. He wrote to his 
brother Theo: 


Often I think of that excellent painter Monticelli, . . . when | come back myself from the mental 
labour of balancing the six essential colours . . . sheer work and calculation, with one's mind utterly 
on the stretch, like an actor on the stage in a difficult part, with a hundred things at once to think of 
in a single half-hour. Don't think that | would artificially keep up a feverish condition, but do 
understand that | am in the midst of a complicated calculation which results in quick succession in 
canvases quickly executed, but calculated long before hand. So now, when anyone says that such 
and such is done too quickly, you can reply that they have looked at it too quickly. (Summer 1888, 
letter 507) 


Van Gogh is here describing what is often referred to as inspiration. The word inspiration literally 
means — to take the breath in; in the case of the act of creation it means to allow the emotion full 
reign, not in a spirit of self indulgence but with one's mind utterly on the stretch, like an actor on 
the stage in a difficult part, with a hundred things at once to think of in a single half-hour... 


It was the intense burning desire that made Van Gogh the artist he became; it was the fact that he 
hurled himself into the flame of his desire to self actualize. 


The life of Van Gogh has this to teach us: this is what we are — whether we like it or not. This is what 
it is to be a human being. It is finding the thing that you are and living it out to the extreme; more 
than that it is sharing the thing that you are with the rest of the world, even if it appears as though 
the world is totally disinterested. 


What that thing is can only be identified from within — by you yourself. Nobody can find it for you. 
Van Gogh wanted to be a preacher. But he found himself persistently refuted. Nietzsche wanted the 
same. Each found what he was by the assimilation of the extremities of their natures — and above all 
from identifying what was conducive to more life moving within themselves. 


It is my sense that the emphasis on the peak experience that evolved through Wilson's later work 
may have obscured, both for him and his readers, the recognition that he had outlined so 
spectacularly at the outset of his career namely, that the existential quest is inevitably a long and 
arduous road that can rarely avoid the sheer messiness that living a life inevitably involves. In this 
sense | fully concur with George Poulos when he asserts that The Outsider will always be Wilson’s 
greatest book (see Proceedings of 2™ International Conference) - though | would include Religion 
and the Rebel as being an integral part of that original text. (16) 


Ultimately the message of the New Existentialism is no different from the message of the New 
Testament according to Neville Goddard, namely that we are all - every one of us — Christ, or the 
portion of God that Christ represented. We are all the God of our own universe. This is what it is to 
be a human being. We have the full creative power of the universe inside of us. And it is up to us to 
release it in the unique way in which we have been given to release it. 


The life of Van Gogh — as the life of Jesus Christ — demonstrates how difficult this may be; but we 
have no choice in the matter. This is what we are. 


What Wilson was saying was that we cannot begin to fulfil our destiny until we understand the 
mechanisms of how we are, how we function as human beings and his life’s work was an attempt to 
articulate his understanding of those mechanisms. If he overstated the role of intellect, it was surely 
only because he understood the primacy of Intention - and appeared to confound intention with the 
intellect - as the defining feature of what it is to be a human being; as somebody who expressed 
himself primarily through the intellect this was inevitable. 


He devoted his life to attempting to outline a method. | have lived with that method in mind all of 
my life. As the Autobiographical Introduction will have made clear it hasn’t prevented my life from 
being a shambles by any normal bourgeois standards; but that method instilled a set of values that 
has never left me. And | have written this book because | believe those values to be critical to a 
meaningful life. 


It is of the essence that we have the capacity to imagine, and from the capacity to imagine comes 
the capacity to intend. But to imagine is not to be confused with our capacity for logical rational 
thinking. To imagine is to make images, is to create in the mind's eye images of the thing that you 
desire, and this is not an intellectual activity. It is a function of Being. In Goddard's terminology it is 
the creative function of I AM, which is something we are born with and may not be gainsaid. 


Israel Regardie in his essay on Neville Goddard made a crucial observation, namely that Goddard, 
before he became a self help guru, was an actor and a dancer, and a very successful one at that; he 
was thus accustomed to working with his body. He was accustomed to working with the entire 
gestalt of what it is to be a human being, and of course he was accustomed to working creatively 
with the imagination. 


Goddard 's philosophy grew out of who he was — as all philosophy must. Wilson was fond of quoting 
Nietzsche s maxim: ‘Great men are the play actors of their own ideals’. | would say Goddard saw the 
truth of this maxim and realised it was of the essence not just on stage but when learning how to 
live a fruitful life. 


Wilson started his career by reviewing the lives of exceptional individuals, Van Gogh, Nietzsche, 
Nijinsky, T.E. Lawrence et al who had instinctively understood and lived out in their lives what 
Goddard called The Law of Assumption. All of them had created something out of the very fabric of 
their own being, irrespective of the odds stacked against them. They were driven by an inner 
necessity that would not be gainsaid. 


Examining the letters of Van Gogh makes us realise that the precise nature of this inner necessity is 
not necessarily clear even to the individual himself. In Van Gogh's case it was only through a lengthy 
process of elimination that he arrived at his true destiny. But it was his conviction that he had a 
destiny that ensured he eventually arrived at the goal that awaited him. 


Contemplating the ideas of Neville Goddard and the way in which they relate to the New 
Existentialism makes one realise how right Wilson was when he concluded The Outsider by saying 
the Outsider's solution can only be a religious one— though ‘religious’ must be understood in the 
very broadest sense. It is not through any adherence to a specific creed but through embracing the 
necessity and absurdity of faith. (17) 


Perhaps faith is the wrong word. Perhaps trust would be an altogether better word. For ultimately 
this is what faith amounts to: learning to listen and to trust that there is a rightness to the way in 
which the world — and we — are ordered, however difficult that may be to accept, particularly if we 
allow the rational ego to predominate. This is the true meaning of Rilke's ‘dennoch preisen’. 


The significance of Brad Absetz’ story is that his creativity could only express itself once his living 
suffering ego relinquished its hold and allowed him to become the thing he had always known that 
he was. And it was the fact that he had ‘always known that he was’, that he had been awaiting the 
miracle all his life, that allowed the miracle eventually to materialise. This is Goddard’s Law of 
Assumption. 


The fact that Wilson ended his long and arduous career by endorsing the work of Syd Banks with his 
understanding that each one of us is in control of our emotions indicates that Wilson never lost sight 
of the primacy of Goddard's Law of Assumption, indeed it had only clarified and crystallised for him 
over the nearly sixty years that separated his first book from his last; and in the postscript to 
Superconsciousness where he references Syd Banks’ revelation, he had come full circle. 


It was the primacy of mind that had led him off on his intellectual journey and it was with an 
emphasis on the primacy of mind that he closed it. And in that Postscript he uses a metaphor that 
beautifully expresses the Zen nature of enlightenment: 


*...you only have to allow this insight (that we can take control of our emotions) to unfold in the 
mind, rather like one of those paper flowers that unfold in water’.(18) 


Wilson’s work has been unfolding in my mind for a matter of decades now. This book has been an 
attempt to state my understanding of its ramifications to date. Give me another ten years and | may 
have a totally different interpretation to offer.... 
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Chapter 14 BEYOND THE SCHOOLMISTRESS EFFECT 


At the outset of his career Wilson divided the human machine into three — intellectual, emotional 
and physical. Increasingly in his thinking the intellectual came to predominate. 


We have seen how we cannot examine the New Existentialism without reference to the body. 


We have seen how altering the state of consciousness is inextricably linked to altering the chemical 
constitution of the body. 


As Wilson intuited when he introduced his three types of Outsider this can be done one of three 
ways: 


1 Through direct physical stimulation via sex, alcohol, drugs, Tantric mudras etc 
2 Through emotional affect achieved through involvement in music, dance, literature, romantic love 


3 Through intellectual stimulation epitomised in the quote from Paul Weston’s Avalon book: ‘I know 
from previous experience that a relentless combination of history, art, literature, poetry, music , 
magic and mysticism could bring me levels of pleasure that were erotic in their whole-body intensity’ 


All are equally effective means of achieving the other mode, the peak experience, enlightenment 
whatever you want to call it, and all three involve the other two; thus physical engagement will 
inevitably have emotional and intellectual ramifications, emotional engagement will have physical 
and intellectual repercussions, intellectual engagement will have emotional and physical 
repercussions. 


And the fact of the matter is we only separate the physical from the emotional, from the intellectual, 
with our left brain rational consciousness. Somehow we have to find means by which to integrate 
the intellectual with the physical and emotional. When this happens we can start using the intellect 
as it is supposed to be used not as an adjunct but as an integral part of the gestalt experience that 
constitutes being a human being. 


Whichever route we take the aim is the same — to achieve a sensation of unity, whereby all 
bifurcations of the human machine cease to exist and we may achieve what Paul Weston describes 
as a whole body eroticization from our total absorption in otherness, in Faculty X, by which we 
achieve an integration with Origin, whereby there is no longer any awareness of separation; there is 
only a fully energized sense of oneness with the self and with life. 


But this is only possible when the individual has learned to relinquish his ego and indeed his life, and 
all attachments in it. And this is a central tenet of all the great religions. The road to salvation is hard 
and thorny — and above all lonely. 


This was the true meaning of the teachings of Christ. When Christ said “If anyone comes to Me and 
does not hate his father and mother, wife and children, brothers and sisters, yes, and his own life 
also, he cannot be My disciple” (Luke 14:26) and “And everyone who has left houses or brothers or 
sisters or father or mother or wife or children or lands, for My name’s sake, shall receive a 


hundredfold, and inherit eternal life.” Matthew 19:29, he was enunciating a fundamental truth that 
is rarely heard preached from the pulpit...for obvious reasons. But Colin Wilson was preaching this 
doctrine at the outset of his career. In Religion and the Rebel he had commented 'Jesus' doctrine is 
essentially a demand for discipline and strength, but Paul turned it into the religion of refuge’. 
Wilson saw clearly that what was purveyed as Christianity had nothing to do with Christ's teaching, 
and everything to do with Paul's neurosis. 


The message of Christ's teaching is that all affiliations, all personal ties come between the individual 
and his life. And each individual life is so much more than being answerable to father, mother, wife, 
children, brothers and sisters or anybody or anything else for that matter. The individual's life can 
only be realised through his whole hearted commitment to the impersonal force of life that surges 
through him. This should be the only allegiance we have. And this means activating the entire gestalt 
of what it is to be an individual — physical, emotional and intellectual. 


Tat vam asi. | am that that I am. Very few human beings come to realise fully that which they are, 
because they are so intent on attempting to be everything that they think everybody around them 
wants them to be....and discount whole swathes of their own experience. 


The message of the New Existentialism properly understood is not that we all have to go out and 
become mini-Wilsons. He was not a guru or an avatar for an intellectual way of life, although his 
consistent emphasis on the importance of thinking, and of knowledge may have given that 
impression — indeed did give that impression. 


The true importance of thought and of knowledge was to escape the ‘triviality of everydayness’. 


Wilson had as much respect for Nijinsky and Van Gogh as he did for TE Lawrence, albeit their routes 
to transcendence were so far removed from his own that he liked to ponder how they could have 
been even greater human beings had they had the capacity to take more intelligent control of their 
lives. In the last chapter we have seen how hard this may be. 


What Wilson admired in all these individuals was their single minded dedication to their own talent 
— to that which was best in them, to the force that flowed through them; just as he gave his own life 
to the same single minded absorption in what was best in him. And this was all that he was 
advocating. And to this extent he had more in common with a religious or spiritual teacher than a 
philosopher. His dedication was to the Lebensfrage: ‘Now that we find ourselves here alive what are 
we supposed to be doing with our lives?’ 


And he personally found the answer to that question in the study of extraordinary lives — whether it 
be Nijinsky, Van Gogh, Rudolph Steiner, Aleister Crowley, Rasputin, Wittgenstein or Bertrand Russell 
...it didn’t matter who; it was the fact that to some degree it appeared to him they had resolved the 
Lebensfrage — by making their lives a meaningful statement. 


And he realised what singled out all great lives was the dedication to an idea — however tenuous or 
wrong-headed that idea might be, hence his unremitting emphasis on the importance of thinking 
and rationality over the summons of the emotions and the body. 


Because he could see quite clearly that the reason the vast majority of human lives remain mediocre 
and unfulfilled is the fact that most people allow themselves to be pulled hither and thither by the 


demands of the body and the emotions, and never stop to question why they are enslaving 
themselves to a boss or a partner, to a way of life which makes them miserable and unable to 
function to their optimum, unable to achieve what Maslow called ‘self-actualization’. 


The emphasis on the importance of intellect and the importance of analysis was therefore a 
question of achieving the distance from the 'triviality of everydayness’ necessary to realise your full 
potential. 


But, as Faust found out, like Hesse's Steppenwolf and Wilson's Sorme, it is not enough to sitina 
room and deliberate. The only way Van Gogh realised his genius was by realising all that he was not, 
by traversing a hard and thorny path that dragged him through a whole trajectory of experiences — 
such as his mission to the Borinage — that had nothing to do with his true destiny as a painter of 
genius. 


The notion that Van Gogh could have sat in a room and merely thought his way to a resolution to 
move to the South of France and paint sunflowers, is just as absurd as thinking Gauguin would have 
become the genius he was had he travelled straight to the South Seas from Art College; it was the 
fact of years of dissatisfaction working in a bank and attempting to appease his bourgeois wife that 
led Gauguin eventually to pack his bags and sail for Tahiti. It was not a decision that he made alone, 
but a decision that was made for him by the circumstances of his life. 


A genius emerges as a result of a whole gestalt of circumstances that combine to elicit whatever it is 
has been incipient from the outset. My contention would be — and I believe it is entirely in 
concordance with the central tenets of the New Existentialism - that every single human being on 
the planet has the capacity to be a genius, but the challenge is how to allow it to be unleashed. This 
is the true aim of the New Existentialism; and it infers the importance of Keats’ negative capability 
whereby you have to find a way to allow life to live you, rather than be lived by life, as Marion 
Woodman found with the bodywork she practised with her patients (see Chapter 11). 


Now it could be argued this runs entirely counter to the proscriptions of the New Existentialism. 
Surely the whole tenor of Wilson’s thought is towards taking control of your circumstances, 
accepting you are captain of the ship and developing and honing a sense of purpose? 


This is undeniable, but what we have to pause to consider is how we take control of the ship and 
how we set about identifying the purpose we have to fulfil. 


When his own life threatened to unravel in the early 1970’s and he was facing what sounds like 
something close to a nervous breakdown Wilson discovered for himself what he came to term the 
‘schoolmistress effect’, whereby he discovered that when the panic attacks came on he could pull 
together his disintegrating forces in the same way as a schoolmistress might do when confronted 
with a class of unruly children, by clapping her hands and speaking sternly. 


To understand the full meaning of the ‘schoolmistress effect’ it is first necessary to understand what 
we mean by ‘disintegrating forces’....what is disintegrating? If we stop to think about it this is an 

almost impossible question to answer; for it must by necessity include every facet of the individual’s 
life — all that makes that person identifiable as the person they are. What is it if not the entire gestalt 


of the human being, all that ensures that this particular conglomeration of atoms — in this instance 
Colin Wilson — coheres? 


What we are talking about is a collapse of the thing that holds it all together. Nietzsche would have 
said this cohesive thing is the Will — and Wilson would have agreed. In Poetry and Mysticism he 
writes: ‘Everyday consciousness is flat because the will collapses when it lacks an objective, a long- 
term purpose’ and the Will, | would suggest, is synonymous with the power to intend. Exercising of 
the will is intentionality in action. (1) 


It might appear as though what Wilson is asserting with the ‘schoolmistress effect’ is little different 
from a procedure that has long been used by the armed forces for drilling their novitiate — i.e. they 
are taught to learn to ignore entirely the way they might think or feel about something in order that 
they may become efficient killing machines; in other words they are taught to deny their humanity. 


The average cadet in the army must learn to submit himself entirely to the will of the other, to the 
external authority - in his instance the drill sergeant who takes over the role of his own capacity for 
intentionality. He learns to de-prioritise everything personal — all the desires of the personal ego are 
relegated so as he may serve the greater good represented by his platoon - whatever that may be. 


In actual fact this is only an extreme version of what happens to every individual human being from 
the moment they are born. We are all taught to submit ourselves to an exterior power from early 
infancy onwards; we must submit to our parents, our teachers, our doctors, our priests, our 
psychiatrists, our husbands, our wives, our siblings, our children, our bankers, our lawyers our 
councillors, the government, our tax collectors etc. We are taught that our lives are conditional on 
our good behaviour. And if we step out of line we pay the price. In other words our entire existence 
is socially conditioned. We are taught to be socially acceptable. And there can be no denying this is 
necessary. We have to learn to function within the parameters life maps out for us. 


And yet none of this has any bearing whatsoever on what constitutes our humanity, on that which 
we actually are; and this is the true meaning of the text from Luke Chapter 14 quoted above. 


What constitutes our humanity is the capacity, as Neville Goddard identified, is to be able to say | 
AM — and mean it. That is I AM without any qualifications whatsoever, except ‘I am unique and 
indivisible’ and ‘I am not owned by anybody or anything’. 


I AM is human consciousness. And it is human consciousness that has for better or for worse 
transformed the shape of this planet we live on. And those that have made the slightest impact on 
the development of the race have lived their lives solely in this awareness and refused to be 
conditioned by any external force or power, and have, if necessary, surrendered their lives rather 
than allow themselves to be subjected to any external power. 


The recent Jason Bourne films, based on the novels of Robert Ludlum, while ostensibly appearing to 
be straightforward espionage thrillers, are in fact an interesting exploration of the psychological 
havoc that can be wreaked by the conditioning that constitutes military style training, at whatever 
level; and we can include in this the classroom at school, the office at work or the bedroom at 
home... 


The main feature of all such conditioning is the displacement of the individual’s own ego by the 
external authority. The individual’s capacity to say | AM is being trained to total subservience to the 
external authority. This can only be obtained if you subscribe to the notion that the human being is 
no more than a machine — little better than the automatised robot that Gurdjieff always claimed we 
were. The fact that such conditioning and programming is routinely practised and instigated with 
extraordinary efficacy by military organisations all over the globe, goes to prove how right Gurdjieff 
was, and how little freedom we have. 


Nevertheless, as is explored in the Jason Bourne trilogy, even if 99% of the human machine can be 
programmed, no matter how sophisticated and intensive the programming be, there will always 
remain that 1% that cannot be programmed; there will always remain a residual of the super ego, 
the controlling agent of each individual human being, that remains beyond the control of the 
programming authority. 


And it is this 1% that is of interest to all existentialists, because it is this 1% that represents our 
capacity for freedom and for self determination. 


The critical difference of course between Wilson’s ‘schoolmistress effect’ and the cadet learning to 
submit to the blandishments of a drill sergeant is that the schoolmistress has to be summoned from 
within. And what Wilson is persistently arguing, is that we have this capacity to be our own drill 
sergeants rather than always submitting ourselves to an external authority; and yet we often live our 
lives as though we are oblivious to the fact, as though we have no control over our destiny. 


Another analogy that Wilson often used was that of a conductor and his orchestra and Wilson would 
emphasise how we forget that we are all in the position of the conductor. Perhaps it would be useful 
to extend the analogy sideways and consider that the conductor is only as good as the orchestra in 
front of him...... 


A schoolmistress cannot exist without a class of children and a conductor is meaningless without an 
orchestra to conduct. Before a conductor can be hired there has to be a pre existing organisation 
that is going to be responsive to his particular qualities. 


Once assembled the nature of the organisation will be dictated entirely by the life experiences, the 
training, expertise and skill of each individual member of it. Herbert von Karajan made his reputation 
with the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, comprised of the creme de la creme of the world’s orchestral 
musicians. If the organisation is comprised of amateur musicians with mediocre technical skills the 
conductor’s range of possibilities will be limited. If, as in the case of the BPO, the musicians are 
world class then the conductor’s possibilities will be correspondingly greater. 


Before the musicians can produce anything like their best they have to be encouraged and cajoled 
into submitting to the will of the conductor. But as Gerard Sorme discovered with the body, it 
responds badly to being bullied. It has to be wooed. So it is with an orchestra. If the conductor gets 
off-sides with his musicians he'll never achieve anything. An obdurate orchestra will never express 
his will. Above all he has to work with his orchestra. 


The best conductor will inspire each member of his orchestra to want to give of his or her best. 


Wilson always gave the impression that if we experience depression and life failure it is principally 
down to our own ‘laziness or self-pity’, and all that's required is that we submit ourselves to the 
discipline of the schoolmistress. 


He would often quote from William James’ ‘On Vital Reserves’ where James recounts how his 
patients responded well to being bullied. Initially experiencing the very extremity of distress a sort of 
sound barrier had to be crossed before they suddenly became aware of reserves of strength they 
never even realised they possessed. (2) 


Gurdjieff of course used the same tactics, as Wilson relates in The War Against Sleep when he 
quotes JG Bennett's experiences at Fontainebleau. And this is of course no different from employing 
the ‘schoolmistress effect'.(3) 


But is this a sustainable or even efficient way of raising our vital powers? 


The experience of Brad Absetz in Access to Inner Worlds gives the clue to a quite different route, a 
route which has more in common with the Eastern yogic disciplines we have touched on in this 
book, whereby the rational mind is first stilled in order that the subconscious powers may be 
released and express themselves . (4) 


The fact of the matter is bullying — whether from without or within - is an inefficient means of 
stimulating the human machine to act in its own best interests. Gerard Sorme was right. The body - 
and ergo the whole edifice of the human personality - has to be wooed rather than bullied. 


And Wilson was acknowledging this when he said he had found an answer to the questions posed in 
The Outsider in Access to Inner Worlds and Frankenstein's Castle. Both books revolve around the 
realisation that the human being is basically separated out from the source of ‘power meaning and 
purpose’ by the very fact of his intellectual precocity, of being locked into left brain thinking, into 
head consciousness, that is only capable of reviewing life from an either/or perspective. In order to 
have any hope of coming into his full estate the individual human being has to learn to connect — or 
reconnect — with the source of his existence. The danger of the schoolmistress effect is to 
exacerbate the bifurcation which gives rise to the alienation in the first place. 


Frankenstein’s Castle is devoted to reviewing the researches of Richard Thompson and Robert 
Ornstein among others into the split nature of the brain. In The Amazing Brain Ornstein and 
Thompson (1984) criticized the Western equation of intelligence with the written or spoken word 
and argued that perhaps the reason we have difficulties expanding our standards of education is 
because of our overemphasis on the importance of the analytic/verbal brain, i.e. the left brain. They 
came to the absolutely critical realisation that ‘studies investigating whole-brain synthesis clearly 
suggest that human knowledge, intelligence, and well being may very well be achieved as the two 
brains begin to function as one--in unison and in synchrony’. (5) 


This fundamentally is the aim of advanced yoga and Tantra — to make the two brains begin to 
function as one, through control of the autonomic nervous system. You might say why bother with 
taking control of the autonomic nervous system. Should we not just be grateful that the autonomic 
nervous system does its job without our having to think about it; but what becomes clear from 
studying descriptions of advanced yoga and hypnotism is that in some way the normal smooth 


functioning of the autonomic nervous system acts as a brake on our capacity for supernormal 


powers. 


Wilson mentions in his Schumacher lecture how the hypnotist Joe Keeton had remarkable results 
assisting patients to cure themselves of supposedly terminal disease through hypnotism. Wilson 
comments: He believes that what he is doing is simply getting through deep into the autonomic 
nervous system and reactivating certain healing powers which all human being possess’ (6) 


In The War Against Sleep, published in 1980, the same year as Frankenstein’s Castle, Wilson brings to 
bear on Gurdjieff’s psychology his researches into split brain consciousness. In split brain theory the 
right brain is reckoned to be the home of the unconscious and, as such, is not located in time, 
whereas the left brain is paradigmatically time orientated. The left brain is that which assists us in 
negotiating our way through the world, while the right brain is the repository of meaning. 


In a healthy individual there is a natural symbiosis between the two, so that the right brain is 
constantly supplying the left brain with a sense of meaning, a context for what it is doing. In one of 
his most brilliant analogies Wilson compared the functioning of the brain to the comedy duo Laurel 
and Hardy. (7) 


A sense of meaning is the essential prerequisite for a sense of purpose; if life becomes too hectic 
and the demands on the left brain too onerous we suffer from meaning starvation. Thus as Wilson 
points out it is essential for the right brain to operate as it is supposed to operate and he 
acknowledges reservations about Gurdjieff’s psychology when he says: ‘It can be seen why 
Gurdjieff’s emphasis on ‘effort and yet more effort’ was counter-productive’. For the whole problem 
with effort and yet more effort is that we become more and more open to meaning starvation. The 
effort becomes a habit in itself. (8) 


Wilson had firsthand experience of this when he came to close to nervous breakdown. | would 
suggest that the fact that he was able to work his way out of it is testimony not so much to the 
‘schoolmistress effect’, but to the strong sense of meaning that already imbued his life — his 
Messianic need to get his message across to the rest of humanity, not to mention the prosaic need 
of supporting his family. Without that sense of meaning to his life | suspect the schoolmistress might 
well have proved impotent... 


We are back at the realisation that Wilson did not always take into account that he was already 
connected in a way that very few human beings manage to be. And the fact of his being connected 
meant that his life was already imbued with a sense of meaning so that the effort and super effort, 
which he unquestionably exemplified in his own life, already had the necessary fuel to carry him 
over life’s innumerable hurdles. 


When the schoolmistress entered Wilson’s classroom she was greeted by a class of children who 
already knew who they were and could not by any stretch of the imagination be identified as 
delinquent. 


We must conclude that in the same way as a developed intellect is a useful tool for a meaningful life 
so the ‘schoolmistress effect’ is a useful tool for one who is already connected to the ‘source of 
power meaning and purpose’, but it could well be a hindrance to one who is not so connected. 


Yet the schoolmistress effect is the only means by which the individual may turn away from the 
chattering of the rational brain if attempting to do it through the use of intellect alone. As such it is 
an essential adjunct for one who is primarily intellectually orientated - as Wilson was — but only that. 
For Nijinsky, Van Gogh, or even Nietzsche in the final stages of their collapse into insanity, the 
schoolmistress would have been powerless, because their minds had already disassociated 
themselves from the ‘source of power meaning and purpose’. 


One of Wilson’s last published books was a collection of essays entitled Below the Iceberg. The 
iceberg in the title is a metaphor for the brain. The tip above the water is the conscious brain while 
all the bulk of the iceberg is below the water. 


| believe the analogy to be peculiarly apposite not just because the subconscious brain is 
represented by what generally is reckoned to be 97% of the iceberg but because there is a third 
component in it — and that is the water itself by which the iceberg is surrounded. This is the universe 
in which we have our being and with which we are intimately connected, and out of which we have 
been formed, whether we know it or not, which we may call the vibrational mind — the mind that 
suffuses the universe and of which we are a part. When the iceberg melts it becomes absorbed back 
into the sea by which it is surrounded. But while the iceberg exists there is never a time when it is 
not a part of the sea out of which it was formed. 


The danger for the human being is we come to identify our entire being with the tip of the iceberg — 
the conscious mind and we forget that there is even such a thing as the subconscious mind, let alone 
the vibrational mind. But the subconscious mind represents 97% of our being and it is this that is in 
touch with the universe beyond us, represented by the sea out of which the iceberg has been 
formed. 


Once we lose touch with the subconscious mind we become divorced from the vibrational mind. We 
may think of the vibrational mind as synonymous with the Hindu concept of Spanda the first throb, 
not just the throb that made us as individuals but the throb that brought the entire universe into 
being. 


Think of the conscious mind — the tip of the iceberg - as a periscope. It is a means by which we see 
what’s happening on the surface. It’s a means by which we connect with other sentient beings — or 
rather with their periscopes — but that is all it is. A navigational tool. 


Since we have been given this thing called consciousness we have no option but to use it. But it was 
never intended to be the cause of our total disassociation from the subconscious and vibrational 
minds — that is from ourselves and the universe in which we have our being. 


The paradox is the very tool — the periscope - that we have been given to negotiate our way through 
the world has become the cause of our alienation from it. 


So how do we avert this danger? 


| would suggest Wilson’s life work was dedicated to providing clues. Every instance of a peak 
experience, a mystical experience, a sexual orgasm, every moment of affirmation, of Nietzschean 
Yea-saying provides a clue. And those moments are the moments of what Yogani terms ‘ecstatic 
conductivity’ and what | have termed an ‘inner conjunction’. They are every one of them moments 


of embracing the fact of our being here at all, of being physically present on this planet, of being able 
to say I AM, and have the opportunity of discovering and realising your True Will — however difficult 
that may be. It is the meaning of Rilke's central recognition of remaining capable 'of praising in spite 
of’ (dennoch preisen). 


But nothing becomes possible until you have recognised your True Will and elected to work with it. 
And this in turn only becomes possible when you have discovered a way to enjoy your existence. 
Remember Whitehead’s dictum - what all life searches for is a ‘certain absoluteness of enjoyment’; 
which is the meaning of Joseph Campbell’s ‘Follow Your Bliss’ and Andy Warhol’s ‘What’s Easy is 
Best’. 


And if you haven’t a clue what your bliss is , if you haven’t a clue what for you is easy, you have only 
to follow Neville Goddard’s advice to turn away from all your problems and neuroses and 
concentrate on the | AM — and only that. And this is where the Eastern techniques we have looked at 
throughout this book come in. 


Don’t let’s forget that the turning point for Colin Wilson in his early years was his discovery not just 
of the world of science and all the myriad works of literature and music that so enthralled him but 
also his discovery of the Bhagavad Gita. Indeed it was this discovery that lifted him out of the period 
of intense depression that led to his aborted suicide attempt. 


The Gita was the ideal text for the young Wilson to come across. Annie Besant described it thus: 
‘That the spiritual man need not be a recluse, that union with the divine Life may be achieved and 
maintained in the midst of worldly affairs, that the obstacles to that union lie not outside us but 
within us—such is the central lesson of the Bhagavad-Gita.’(9) 


One of the best descriptions | have found of the message contained in the Gita comes from the 
Afterword of Franklin Edgerton’s translation: 


SO the Gita makes no attempt to be logical or systematic in its philosophy. It is frankly mystical and 
emotional. What we may, if we like, call its inconsistencies are not due to slovenliness in reasoning; 
nor do they express a balanced reserve of judgment. This is sufficiently proved in several cases by 
the fact that the Gita deliberately brackets two opposing views and asserts the validity of both. It is 
only in the realm of logic that we must choose between yes and no, or else confess ignorance. The 
Gita finds no difficulty in saying both yes and no, at the same time. For its point of view is simply 
unrelated to logic. Even what it calls "knowledge" is really intuitional perception; it is not, and is not 
intended to be, based on rational analysis. And, as we have seen, "knowledge" is not the Gita’s 
favourite "way of salvation." To the Gita, as to the Christian mystics, reason is an uncertain and 
flickering light. The truly "wise" man should abandon it wholly and follow the "kindly Light," the lux 
benigna, of God’s grace.’ (10) 


Anybody having even the slightest acquaintance with the work of Colin Wilson will surely see the 
relevance of this passage. It is also a useful summation of the thesis | have been propounding in this 
book. 


The reason the Bhagavad Gita had such a tonic influence on the young Wilson was surely because it 
encouraged him to do precisely what Neville Goddard advocates, namely to turn away from his 
problems and neuroses, and concentrate on the great I AM. It taught him not to identify himself 
with his body, his emotions, ‘or even his mind’ (which must have been the biggest challenge for 
him). It taught him that ‘the essence of your being is identical with Brahman, the power behind the 
universe, the reality that creates this web of unreality.’ (11) 


Which is only another way of expressing what Hermes Trismegistus expresses in the Poimandres - 
that in order to know God you have to identify yourself with Him, with Brahma who is Omniscient, 
Omnipotent etc...(12) 


Above all the Gita provided Wilson with the launch pad for the rest of his career, and incidentally the 
foundation stone of his philosophy, as becomes clear when he writes: 


‘It was during this period that | realised | had discovered one of the secrets of human existence: if | 
maintained a high level of inner pressure, and declined to allow my mind to collapse into tiredness 
or boredom, everything went well. When I didn't they went badly. The major problem of human 
beings is a tendency to allow our energies to leak. And as soon as they leak, consciousness is 
dimmed, and we become subject to accident. | seemed to have spent years of my teens going 
through life with a continual sense of anxiety, as if anticipating a blow. Now I realised that I caused 
the blows myself by allowing the inner pressure to escape’ (13) 


And this is Goddard’s Law of Assumption. Basically you get what you expect. Just as high pressure 
consciousness produces synchronicities and delightful coincidences, low pressure consciousness 
leads to disasters. You are the creator of your own existence. 


It is interesting that Wilson concludes the paragraph just quoted by saying ‘All | had to do was to 
concentrate hard, to set my mouth in a firm line and clench my jaw, and perhaps stretch my muscles 
like an animal waking from a nap. And as soon as | had induced this feeling of control, problems 
evaporated’. This is one of the rare instances where Wilson references the body; he achieves the 
control of his consciousness through exercising the body. He is in fact exercising his own kind of 


yoga. 


And this is the point | have been making consistently throughout this book — that it is impossible to 
separate out control of consciousness from control of the body; hence the importance of sex in 
Wilson’s work and, in my view, the New Existentialism; hence my concentration on the Eastern 
tradition of Tantra as a means of elucidating the underlying assumptions behind the peak experience 
and all mystical experience. 


Yet Wilson never seemed to join up the dots. He acknowledged the importance of sex, he 
acknowledged that it was possible to have mystical experience under the influence of ether, nitric 
oxide or psychedelic drugs, he acknowledged that it was possible for time to stop when listening to 
an intense piece of music (as he himself witnessed when listening to the Liebestod from Wagner’s 
Tristan), he acknowledged the delightful influence of a pint of beer or a bottle of wine, he used 
throughout his career instances of physical transformation, such as when Yeats’ ‘body of a sudden 
blazed’; and yet he could rarely bring himself to acknowledge that maybe, just maybe, the physical 
could not be discounted , that maybe the common denominator for all human experience, for all 


human consciousness was the fact that we are embodied, that we are alive and breathing here on 
this planet. 


What I have tried to argue is that the peak experience cannot be divorced from the fact of our 
embodiment, and that the distinctively human is the capacity to enjoy the fact of being able to 
reflect upon our existence and just as importantly take pleasure in it. 


My capacity to enjoy — that is to distil joy from my experiences - is the greatest gift | have. If you 
think of all that you have to be grateful for, is not this the single-most thing you value most — the 
capacity to enjoy, whatever it is that gives you joy? And it doesn't matter what it is. It might be a pint 
of beer, it might be your children coming home from school, it might be a game of chess, it might be 
solving a crossword puzzle, wrestling with a volume of philosophy, listening to Mahler, singing with 
the local choir, playing football, performing at karaoke night, making love to your partner — it doesn't 
matter what. It is the fact that you have this capacity to enjoy that distinguishes you from the 
material universe and that incidentally you share with the rest of the animal kingdom. At its most 
elementary this is what the peak experience amounts to: the capacity to take joy in your existence 
and at the same time be aware of it: Gurdjieff’s self remembering. 


And the thought arises that what distinguishes humankind most from the rest of the animal kingdom 
is not the fact that we can reflect on our existence, but the fact that the fact we can reflect on our 
existence causes us to forget to take joy in the fact of being alive. The rest of creation is not 
reflecting on its existence it is simply enjoying it. 


My contention is that what the New Existentialism is saying, what Neville Goddard is saying, what 
Wilhelm Reich was saying, what the Sufi masters are saying, what Whitehead was saying, is identical 
to what the old masters of Kashmiri Shavaism were saying, namely that in order to come to our full 
estate we have to relearn what it is to en-joy, to take joy in the fact of our existence. And this is the 
true meaning of the peak experience, the sexual orgasm, the act of creation in whatever form it 
takes. It is an act of celebration in the same way as the early morning chorus of birds celebrates its 
existence when it greets the dawn. 


We should not be surprised by the fact that once the Bhagavad Gita had given Wilson his first 
glimpse of the ‘mechanism of enlightenment’ it did not lead him to embrace Hinduism, or any other 
Eastern form of religion for that matter; because he didn’t need it to fulfil his life’s purpose. The 
Bhagavad Gita helped him to embrace Goddard’s | AM. It made him realise what he was, what drove 
him and where he was going. It released him from the excruciating embarrassments of adolescence 
to start living as he wanted to live, which is, or should be, the only purpose of any spiritual discipline. 


The reason Wilson had an ambiguous attitude to Eastern mysticism, or mysticism of any sort, was he 
didn’t see the role of human kind to be to just contemplate its own existence. He could clearly see 
that the glory of being human was the capacity to be creative and he had only to point to the whole 
panoply of human culture and civilisation as proof of the extraordinary powers and potentialities of 
the human race. To sit under a Bo tree contemplating your navel would be a waste of these 
potentialities. 


In Poetry and Mysticism, originally titled ‘Poetry and Zen’ Wilson wrote about Buddhism as follows: 


“Buddhism is an extremely positive religion. Its world rejection is quite unlike the Christian 
‘renunciation’. You wouldn't call it renunciation if you rejected cold tea for champagne. 


This also explains why exponents of Buddhism feel only a patronising contempt for Christianity - as 
well as for Judaism, Mahommedanism and the more traditional forms of Hinduism. 


The basic Buddhist belief is identical with the basic vision of science; it has no use for 'belief' or 
dogma; it aims at pure contemplation, as detached and unprejudiced as a scientist examining an 
unknown virus under the microscope. 


But anyone who has fallen under the spell of Buddhism - or other eastern religion, for that matter - 
will have discovered the drawback. You can determinedly withdraw your mind from the objects of 
sense, assure yourself that you are free of all desire - and nothing whatever happens. 


You cannot 'contemplate' merely by wanting to contemplate. In fact, you soon realise that 
contemplation is closely bound up with desire. 


When you first perform that mental act of rejecting your desires and obsessions, the feeling of 
freedom is magnificent, and the mind is launched like a rocket, powered by the desire you are 
rejecting. That is why religious conversions are such violent experiences. 


[However,] When there is nothing more to reject, the mind becomes static. And there is a world of 
difference between serenity and mere lack of emotion. 


| would not go so far as to reject the whole Buddhist concept of contemplative objectivity; it can be 
achieved in flashes. But | am inclined to believe that when the aspirant sits cross-legged and 
concentrates the gaze at the end of the nose, his immediate aim should not be a state of 
contemplation. It is too negative. The mind requires a more positive aim. (15) 


By the mid 1980’s he was more forthright. In a lecture recorded in San Francisco in the mid 1980’s 
he declared Buddhism to be ‘a religion | have always detested, simply because Buddhism seems to 
me to be based upon this notion that the only way in which we’re going to be free is freeing 
ourselves of objects of desire, which is very good for a teenager who is obviously obsessed by 
objects of desire, but if you get beyond this state....quite suddenly positive objects of desire begin to 
appear, you begin to see there is a possibility of doing something real and the notion of sitting back, 
emptying yourself of all desire, drifting off into a state of deep meditation seems to me very 
unsatisfactory. (16) 


We have seen in reviewing the life of Van Gogh how what characterised his life was the intensity of 

his desire to self-actualize. We have also seen that what distinguishes Tantra from most other forms 
of yoga and Eastern mysticism is that, far from denying the importance of desire, it embraces it and 

urges the aspirant to transform all desire into Bhakti, that is, the desire for spiritual advancement. 


I believe this is what Wilson succeeded in doing all his life, and the power of his message lay in the 
fact that in every book he appeared to be celebrating the experience he had when he first sat cross 
legged on the floor chanting: 


Brahman is the ritual 

Brahman is the offering 

Brahman is he who offers 

To the fire that is Brahman 

When a man sees Brahman in every action 
He shall find Brahman 


And experienced the magnificent sense of freedom when ‘the mind is launched like a rocket, 
powered by the desire you are rejecting’. 


This was the moment when he discovered his | AM. 


At some obscure level he understood that desire was of the essence of what it is to be human. And 
the true challenge of our existence was to find means by which to channel the desire creatively 
rather than just deny it or squander it. Hence the apparent oxymoron contained in ‘powered by the 
desire you are rejecting’. 


In the Epilogue to Dreaming to some Purpose Wilson writes: 


‘As | move into my seventies, | realise | have developed an unexpected conviction: that there is 
something in our minds that can alter our lives — the ‘something’ that causes synchronicities, for 
example. Wells makes Mr Polly say: ‘If you don’t like your life you can change it.’ But Wells was 
speaking of practical change, the way we live. |am convinced that there is another way of changing 
our lives: using this curious power of the mind that we hardly understand’ (17) 


And these powers, what might be described as supernormal powers, powers to influence the future, 
to influence the way in which the world around you configures itself, those same powers that Wilson 
identified in The Occult as being normal potentialities of human consciousness, are the very same 
powers that evolve out of the practise of advanced yoga and Tantra. 


| would argue that Wilson’s undoubted access to these powers stemmed from the moment he 
discovered the Bhagavad Gita and the power of concentrated being that enabled him to take control 
of his life and consciousness. 


And this power of concentrated being is inseparable from an integration of all the forces that 
constitute a human being, physical, emotional, intellectual and spiritual. It has to do with a total re- 
balancing of the psyche, from a condition of feeling a victim of life to a condition whereby you allow 
life to flow through you. You become a servant of Brahma and of the universe rather than an 
ineffectual entity. 


| believe this moment may well have been the origin of Wilson's concept of ‘bird’s-eye 
consciousnesses’. This is what powered the phenomenal work he undertook throughout his career, 
this is what fuelled his philosophy; this is what enabled him to continue being creative until his final 
illness finally halted him at the age of 82. It was above all the fact that from that moment of contact 
with the Bhagavad Gita he was connected every day ofhis life to 'the source of power, meaning and 
purpose’... 


The New Existentialism cannot be comprehended without an understanding of this fundamental 
fact. 
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Chapter 15 BEYOND POLARITIES 


We have seen how in many of the world's creation myths the human race was originally 
androgynous — male and female combined. 


Depending upon the orientation of the culture there was either a split that resulted in the two sexes 
— or as in the Judeo/Christian tradition the first beings were identified as male and a patriarchal (i.e. 
masculine) God created woman out of Adam's rib; of course this results in the female always being 
in a subsidiary position socially - something that Western civilization has only very recently started to 
address..... 


In Plato’s myth as told by Aristophanes in The Symposium the human race was comprised of 
androgynous hermaphrodites, and having been split asunder into the separate sexes each half has 
been condemned to seek for a partner with whom to complete him/her self; hence the 
phenomenon of romantic love and all the accompanying passions. 


This split can be seen as a metaphor for the split in human consciousness that originated with the 
instigation of rational thought, and the capacity to conceptualise, which is purely and solely founded 
upon a Capacity to divide the world out into opposites - of which the opposition of the sexes is only 
the most obvious. This capacity is responsible for every manifestation of human culture by which we 
are surrounded in our civilisation. 


It is responsible for every manifestation of idealism, for every religious creed taking up arms against 
another religious creed, for every orthodoxy that has been challenged by an alternative heretical 
orthodoxy, for every debate that has ever taken place in council chambers or parliament, for every 
shade of political advocacy, for every human relationship that has been engendered and then 
foundered, for the rise and fall of every civilization that has ever graced the planet; it is in fact the 
distinctively human — it is what drives and motivates us; it is what forces me to attempt to write this 
book; it is the essence of creativity — just as surely as it is the essence of every crime against 
humanity and every war. 


All creativity arises from the clash of opposing forces, just as surely as every war arises from the 
clash of opposite viewpoints, just as every business is an attempt to find a niche in a market 
comprised of competitors all seeking to establish themselves in opposition to you, just as every child 
is born out of the uniting together for a split second of masculine and feminine. 


Dualism, the clash of opposites, the nature of polarity is encoded in us. It also defines the nature of 
intelligence — true intelligence. True intelligence means understanding that there is never any one 
single viewpoint — there is always and only a plethora of viewpoints, and every one of them owns a 
particle of truth. 


But this living in polarity is a stress. And thus we seek to ameliorate the stress. We look for ways of 
consoling ourselves. And mostly we look for means of doing this outside of ourselves — we look for 
diversions outside of ourselves, we look for partners, we look for vocations and if we don’t find a 
vocation we nevertheless find ourselves compelled into a career, or finding some means of 
sustaining ourselves. And in all of this seeking outside of ourselves we are only multiplying the 


possibility of drama within; because as Wilson never tired of pointing out we thrive on crises. If we 
haven't got one we unconsciously or consciously look for one, because then we know that we are 
alive. Throughout his career Wilson itemised all the many ways in which we seek out crisis. 


He always used the serial philanderer as an example of the law of diminishing returns. Latterly he 
turned his attention to the serial killer. And in both instances he was always at pains to point out 
that it was not all the lurid details of the exploits of the philanderers and serial killers that interested 
him, but the degree to which their exploits illuminated the prevailing conundrum of human 
freedom. He would often quote Fichte: Freedom for what?’ We all know that we want freedom, 
freedom to be self-determining, freedom to do what we want; but when we get it, if we get it, do we 
know what to do with it? 


One of Wilson's favourite quotes was W.H Auden’s lines ‘Put the car away; when life fails/ 
what's the good of going to Wales?” 


It is interesting to review the whole poem from which this came: /t's No Use Raising A Shout. The 
poem is about life failure, the failure of a relationship, the failure of life to deliver your expectations 
from it, failure to find an answer to the Lebensfrage, and ultimately the failure of any hope of 
anything better to come. Each verse concludes with the despairing cry: Here am I, here are you/But 
what does it mean? What are we going to do? (1) 


And where has it all gone wrong? Auden clearly felt it all started to unravel when he left Mother 
looking for something better — and there wasn’t anything better. In other words he blames his own 
attempt at individuation. Ultimately he blames the fact of being human at all. 


It’s a despairing moment of revelation; but it comes from the fact that he was looking outside of 
himself, he was looking to another human being to sort him out - which is what we all do at some 
time in our lives. Plato was right we all look for another to complete ourselves, when we’re not 
looking for an adventure, a career, a new conquest or a new murder. 


The message of the New Existentialism is that this is where it always goes wrong. It all comes down 
to the insanity of looking beyond ourselves for stimulation and excitement when all we really crave 
is intensity of consciousness. In The God of the Labyrinth Sorme remarks: 


‘| have always been aware that human life is dream-like because most human beings exist passively. 
Their consciousness is little more than a reflection of their environment. In the sexual orgasm, the 

voltage power of their minds surges, and they become momentarily aware that they are not forty- 

watt bulbs, but two hundred and fifty, five hundred, a thousand... Then the voltage drops, and they 
sink back to forty watts without a protest. They are like empty-headed fools who cannot remember 
anything for more than a few seconds. Human beings are so mediocre that they can scarcely be said 
to possess minds in any real sense. In a flash, | understood the absurd and obvious truth: nothing is 
worth possessing except intensity of consciousness. This is the truth we glimpse in the orgasm.’ (2) 


The way of mysticism, the way of the New Existentialism, is to look for ways of completing ourselves, 
of mitigating the stress of being human within oneself, searching for a means of healing the rift that 


occurred when we were born, for means of achieving an inner conjunction, whereby we no longer 
experience the stress of polarity, but rather the ecstasy of transcending all polarities. 


The poet WB Yeats was obsessed with polarities or antinomies as he preferred to call them; rightly 
so. For in making of his profession that of poet antinomies were his stock in trade — as they are for 
all poets, philosophers and writers, or anybody for that matter who chooses to make of language 
their favoured mode of expression. Wilson certainly started out from a position of being obsessed 
with antinomies. The Outsider is the work of a poet and much of it is strung between the ultimate 
antinomies of Yes and No. 


Later in his career it appeared as though the 'Yes' came to predominate in Wilson's consciousness 
over ‘No’. And there is a reason for this which we find in a Sufi text: 


‘It is a philosophical rule that the negative cannot lose its negativeness by projecting the positive 
from itself, though the positive covers the negative within itself, as the flame covers the fire. The 
positive has no independent existence, still it is real, because projected from the real, and may not 
be regarded as an illusion.” (3) 


This is perhaps the best justification for Brad Spurgeon's identifying Wilson as the ‘Philosopher of 
Optimism’. Optimism contains within itself the seeds of negativity or encompasses negativity, 
whereas negativity can never encompass the positive or give birth to the positive — it is a blind alley. 


Hence Wilson’s latching on to the peak experience, the orgasm as the proper starting point for any 
philosophical enquiry — the pure affirmation experience. The true meaning of the sexual orgasm is 

that it obliterates all awareness of polarity, all antinomies. For a split second we are united not just 
with the other — but with ourselves. And in the normal run of our lives this is a unique moment. 


And this is what is celebrated in one of Wilson’s oft quoted poems, Yeats ‘Vacillation’: 


My fiftieth year had come and gone, 
I sat, a solitary man, 

In a crowded London shop, 

An open book and empty cup 

On the marble table-top. 

While on the shop and street I gazed 
My body of a sudden blazed; 

And twenty minutes more or less 


It seemed, so great my happiness, 


That I was blessed and could bless 


The poem is a multi layered and complex piece; but to get the full force of this stanza | think it is at 
least necessary to experience it in the context of the opening stanza: 


Between extremities 

Man runs his course; 

A brand, or flaming breath. 
Comes to destroy 

All those antinomies 

Of day and night; 

The body calls it death, 

The heart remorse. 

But if these be right 


What is joy? (4) 


And the answer to that question lies in the 4" stanza already quoted. And this poem is a perfect 
answer to and explanation of the life failure experienced by WH Auden in ‘It’s No Use Raising A 
Shout’. (5) This is why | say the battle of the sexes is in reality a metaphor. 


Nietzsche saw all language, and thereby all human attempts at conceptualizing experience, as 
nothing more than extended metaphor. He once said concepts are merely ‘metaphors gone stale’. 


In an essay entitled On Truth and Lies in a Nonmoral Sense (German: Uber Wahrheit und Lüge im 
aussermoralischen Sinne, also called On Truth and Lie in an Extra-Moral Sense) written in 1873, one 
year after The Birth of Tragedy, (but only published by his sister after he had gone insane) Nietzsche 
wrote: 


‘The various languages placed side by side show that with words it is never a question of truth, never 
a question of adequate expression; otherwise, there would not be so many languages. The "thing in 
itself" (which is precisely what the pure truth, apart from any of its consequences, would be) is 
likewise something quite incomprehensible to the creator of language and something not in the 
least worth striving for....... To begin with, a nerve stimulus is transferred into an image: first 
metaphor. The image, in turn, is imitated in a sound: second metaphor. And each time there is a 
complete overleaping of one sphere, right into the middle of an entirely new and different one..... 


The aim of the New Existentialism was to find a way to get beyond the 'metaphor gone stale”, and 
get back to the reality that had occasioned the metaphor in the first place. The true aim of every 
word Wilson wrote was to encourage his readers to stop experiencing life as merely ‘the shadow of 
a dream’ and start dreaming the dream itself. The orgasm — the ultimate inner conjunction - was 
therefore a metaphor for an intensity of consciousness that we ought to be able to sustain 
throughout our lives; yet for some strange reason it eludes us. 


In the Outsider cycle Wilson provided us with a phenomenology of why it eludes us to the extent 
that one might be forced to conclude that our job is simply to overcome the obduracy of matter and 
concentrate all our energies, principally through employing our capacity for rationality and 
objectivity, on attaining to the required intensity of consciousness in spite of all the odds stacked 
against us. 


Personally I think this way of thinking only perpetuates the dualism that has created the bifurcation 
in the first place. It leaves us always in a defensive position. 


How do we avoid this trap? 


By now it should be clear I believe the answer to this question lies in ceasing to think hierarchically. 
Instead we should try and see all the facets, possibilities and impossibilities of our lives as on a light 
spectrum — just as we reviewed the world of tone and language and concept as being on a light 
spectrum in Chapter 1. And the tools for doing this are open to us as we have seen in the Hindu 
system of Chakras, in the glyph that is the Kabbalistic Tree of life, in the mudras and bandhas of 
advanced yoga, in the teachings of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, the poetry of Whitman, the 
Gnostic Gospels, Neville Goddard's interpretation of the New Testament and above all in the 
writings of Colin Wilson. 


If we use these tools correctly we come to understand that the inner conjunction is achieved by 
taking equal cognisance of the higher and the lower — of the body and the spirit, the gross and the 
ethereal, the sexual and the aesthetic, and finding a way to feel how all the constituent parts ofthe 
human machine combine to form one continuum. There is no separation, other than the separation 
we make for ourselves. 


And at the root of this continuum is the sexual impulse, which cannot be discounted but must be 
embraced as the fuel with which we are empowered to become what we were meant to become. 
Wilson knew this just as surely as Reich and Crowley knew it, which is why he wrote in a quote we 
have revisited several times throughout this book: 


‘if man is to broaden the limits of his subconscious intentionality, he must broaden his sexual 
experience. If man is not to allow his intentionality to impose upon himself and upon the world a 
deadening limitation, then he must regain control of his intentionality. This can be done by keeping 
in touch with the realm of intentionality — the subconscious — through aesthetic or sexual 
experience”. (6) 


We have to learn to recognise when we've succeeded in getting in touch and then we have to find 
means to stay in touch, and the prime way to do this is ‘through aesthetic or sexual experience’. 


In the books from The Occult on Wilson made a sustained attempt to focus our attention on what 
may be possible for us if only we can defeat the Robot. 


The Robot is defined as all that constitutes our automatism — the automatism that we rely on for 
survival, but which also unfortunately takes over our capacity for living our lives at full capacity. 
Perhaps the most pernicious aspect of the Robot is to allow the incessant chattering of left brain 
consciousness that is forever revolving imponderables and making our lives appear to be 'a tissue of 
impossibilities’ — for this is an abuse of the little goddesses — the Matrika of Kashmir Shavaism that 
we reviewed in Chapter 1. And this is why self awareness, consciousness of self, self remembering 
were always the prime weapons in Wilson's armoury. 


For Wilson every peak experience is an intimation of an inner conjunction around the corner. 


We have seen how Wilson identified the peak experience with an opening of the heart above all else 
(‘All experience is emotional experience’) hence the importance of music — liberation of the 
emotions. 


We have seen how true knowledge is always attained by a turning inwards. 
Conversely we have seen how Faculty X is an absorption in otherness. 


We have seen how Paul Weston achieved an inner conjunction 'erotic in its full body intensity” 
through intellectual absorption — liberation of the intellect. 


We have seen how the sexual orgasm is the quickest means of achieving an inner conjunction — 
liberation of the body. 


In other words we have seen there is no one way of achieving an inner conjunction. It may just as 
easily be achieved from the top down or from the bottom up, from the outside in or the inside out - 
there is no one way. There is no prescription other than the necessity of bringing it all together —all 
the variegated facets of what it is to be a human being. 


And why do we need an inner conjunction? Is it just because it feels nice, just as an orgasm feels 
nice? No, it is much more than this — and this is what I think Wilson never clearly articulated... 


The inner conjunction is about the dissolution of all polarities and this means principally the 
cessation of the chattering of rational consciousness. 


It was Martin Luther who identified the main problem with human consciousness when he said: 


The human heart is like a millstone in a mill: when you put wheat under it, it turns and grinds and 
bruises the wheat to flour; if you put no wheat, it still grinds on, but then 'tis itself it grinds and wears 
away. (7) 


I think it is clear that Luther includes in his definition of ‘the human heart’ the capacity to 
intellectualise and conceptualise. The inference is that reason is purely a faculty for addressing to 
specific ends. It is not designed to address itself to itself. The inevitable outcome of allowing reason 
to work on itself is the despair and nihilism of Samuel Beckett. 


The paradoxical situation we find ourselves in is of needing the faculty of reason in order to identify 
what it is we are required to do with the faculty of reason and what we are required to do with the 
faculty of reason is to annihilate the operation of said same faculty......How absurd is that? 


The explanation for this absurdity always comes from a religious perspective: 


‘Those who see the truth uncovered cease from reason and logic, good and bad, high and low, new 
and old ;differences and distinctions of names and forms fade away, and the whole universe is 
realised as nothing other than Hakk. Truth, in its realisation is one; in its representation it is many, 
since its revelations are made under varying conditions of time and space’. (8) 


And this is the trajectory that was clear from the outset of Wilson's career — it was implicit in the 
final chapters of The Outsider. 


In the same text just quoted from the Sufi mystic Inayat Khan writes on the possibilities of self 
knowledge: 


‘Nature has been involved through Spirit into Matter, and evolves through different stages. Man is 
the result of the involution of the spirit and the evolution of Matter, the final effect of this cause is 
no other than "self-realisation"—which means the Knower arrives at that stage of perfection where 
He can know Himself. 


‘Thou art a mortal being, and thou art Eternal One. Know thyself, through light of wisdom. Except 
thou, there exists none." The human being is inherently capable of self-knowledge ; but to know 
oneself means, not only to know that | am John, Jacob or Henry, or | am short, tall or normal, or to 
know that | am good, bad, and so forth, but to know the mystery of my existence, theoretically as 
well as practically: to know what you are within yourself, from where and for what purpose you 
were born on Earth ; whether you will live here forever, or if your stay is momentary ; of what you 
are composed, and which attributes you possess. ....It requires perfection in humanity to attain self- 
knowledge. To know that | am God, or we are gods, or to know that everything is a part of God, is 
not sufficient. Perfect realisation can only be gained by passing through all the stages between Man 
(the manifestation) and Allah (the only Being); knowing and realising ourselves from the lowest to 
the highest point of existence, and so accomplishing the heavenly journey.’ (9) 


Or he might have written we have to experience life from Muladhara to Sahasrara, or with A.N. 
Whitehead ‘nothing can be omitted’... 


Two things leap out from this passage: 1, that Man is not the result just of the ‘involution of Spirit’ 
but also of the ‘evolution of matter’ and 2, that ‘To know that | am God, or we are gods, or to know 
that everything is a part of God, is not sufficient.’ In other words we cannot evade the fact that we 
belong to the material universe, we cannot bypass the necessity of experience, we cannot evade the 
journey that being born into this world inflicts upon us. We have to engage with all the chaos and 
mess of existence — to this extent Sartre was right. But it is not enough to make an arbitrary 
commitment as Sartre advocated. 


We can only commit to that which becomes meaningful to us through our struggles with the chaos 
of life, and the nature of that commitment will be an indication of how far we have travelled down 
the road of self-realisation. Sartre’s commitment to Communism , Waugh and Greene’s commitment 


to Catholicism, T.S. Eliot' s commitment to Anglicanism, would all seem to be varying degrees of cop 
out, not much different from Hemingway's commitment to big game hunting or F Scott Fitzgerald's 
commitment to alcohol or for that matter Ted Bundy's commitment to sex murder...which may 
seem a preposterous statement but only if you fail to accept that all these solutions are based on 
commitment to something outside of yourself — they all represent varying forms of addiction...some 
more socially acceptable than others. 


From this perspective a Van Gogh, Nijinsky, TE Lawrence or Nietzsche made a far more honest 
attempt at self actualisation than Sartre, Greene, Waugh or even Hemingway, even if it cost them 
their health and sanity; and I think it is significant that these were the starting point in The Outsider 
for Wilson's attempt to transcend the old Existentialism. 


What singles them out is that they were ruthlessly honest to their own selves, to their own vision of 
reality and pursued that vision at whatever cost to themselves — they made of their lives a sacrifice 
to the vision that inspired them. To this extent they were obeying Crowley's True Will far more 
ruthlessly than those who capitulated at the foot of the Cross. 


And this becomes even clearer in Wilson's sequel to The Outsider, in Religion and the Rebel, which is 
devoted exclusively to lone maverick iconoclasts and autodidacts. And this tendency to hone inon 
lone visionaries pursued Wilson throughout his career. Blake, Nietzsche, Rimbaud, Rilke, Spengler, 
Crowley, Steiner, Gurdjieff, Wittgenstein, Grainger, Swinburne, Byron, Hesse, Mann, JC Powys et al. 
These were the Outsiders, none of whom had belonged in any capacity to any sort of establishment 
but who had, in Yeats’ words, insisted on ‘spinning a web from their own bowels’. 


This had always been Wilson’s way and he was clearly convinced that this was the only way. In The 
Devil’s Party he illustrated all the dangers of allowing yourself to believe that salvation could be 
found outside of yourself. (10) 


In the lives of the Outsiders Wilson found evidence for moments when their lives had reached a 
critical turning point — what | have termed an inner conjunction, such as Yeats’ describes in 
Vacillation. The moments of peak experience, the moments of orgasm, the moments of inner 
conjunction are moments in which we connect with life and with our destiny, like Yeats’ moment in 
the cafe, when we know that it’s worth being alive and most importantly when we allow the life 
force to flow through us, when we become vehicles for life with a capital L. These moments teach us 
more about our lives than all the months and years of education we have to endure as children. 
These moments define us. 


It could immediately be objected what if the only thing that gives you a sense of meaning is sex 
murder — as could have been argued by the likes of Ted Bundy? 


And the only answer to this can be to compare the thrill of the sex murderer with the thrill of a 
scientist who has just experienced a Eureka moment, or the thrill of a great composer who has just 
finished a great symphony; and to realise that there is no comparison and that the sex murderer has 
made a critical error of judgement in identifying a momentary thrill as being symptomatic of a life 
purpose. The scientist, composer, poet and artist experience vistas of meaning opening before them 
while the sex murderer is subject to the law of diminishing returns and only has an increasing weight 
of self disgust to look forward to..... 


Aleister Crowley said the only aim of each individual is to discover their True Will. This being the case 
causing another human being untold misery, and then taking that person's life can never amount to 
fulfilling your True Will...because if we are here to be vehicles for life, murder is the total antithesis 
to fulfilling that purpose. (Wilson had tackled this problem in his very first novel Ritual in the Dark 
when Sorme in a moment of realisation, looking at the corpse of a young girl in the mortuary, knows 
that Austin Nunne has strayed disastrously from any possibility of redemption or salvation.) It is 
instead depriving not only somebody else of their life but ensuring that we can never ourselves be 
the vehicle for life that we were meant to be. (11) 


Robert Anton Wilson summed up Crowley's system nicely in the Introduction to Israel Regardie's 
book about Crowley The Eye of the Triangle: 


‘DO WHAT THOU WILT SHALL BE THE WHOLE OF THE LAW — the most “infamous,” the most 
(deliberately) shocking, and the most often misunderstood of Crowley's axioms — is his way of 
placing Relativity at the heart of his system. We all have a hierarchy of selves, whether or not we are 
as conscious of this as Crowley and whether or not we develop each of them as he did. Outofthis 
hierarchy a "resolution of forces” (as it would be called in physics) can emerge, if one is true to one's 
total psyche and does not tailor everything to the tyranny of the socially conditioned mechanical 
ego. 


This one force that is resultant of all inner selves is the True Will, in Crowley’s sense. One can never 
go wrong by following it, even though it is different for each person. These differences are given by 
evolution, as Crowley knew, and cannot be permanently crushed by any kind of tyranny, ofthe 
Church, or the State, or of that herd of contented COWS who define "acceptable taste.” If nature 
wanted us to be replicable units, we'd be ants, not primates.*** That is the meaning of Crowley's 
second favourite slogan, EVERY MAN AND EVERY WOMAN IS A STAR. Crowley was always true to 
that inner "governor" — that hidden star in every human psyche — and followed it without 
flinching..... Equal fidelity to the True Will can make one person a great chef, a second a mediocre 
but happy accountant, a third a genius in music; genetics (and darker aspects of destiny) along with 
social conditioning, make up the forces that average-out to True Will.’ 


And Robert Wilson quotes Sufi teacher, Inayat Khan we have already heard from in this chapter: 


‘However unhappy a man may be, the moment he knows the purpose of his life a switch is turned 
and the light is on ... If he has to strive after that purpose all his life, he does not mind so long as he 
knows what the purpose is. Ten such people have much greater power than a thousand people 
working from morning till evening not knowing the purpose of their life.’ 


And Robert Wilson comments: 


‘This is Crowley’s doctrine of the True Will, and it is why he claimed his system would produce 
“geniuses.” A genius is simply a person who has found his or her purpose (True Will) and is no longer 
swept about by every wind of circumstance. (12) 


When we contemplate the lives of geniuses through history this is what we find. We find giftedness 
— a givenness. Their lives defy the rules that we imagine determine our existence. Nothing so clearly 
illustrates the fact that we are vehicles for life if only we will allow the life to flow through us. The 
genius starts out with an aptitude that he pursues with maniacal persistence, so that that aptitude 


becomes manifest and impinges itself on the world willy-nilly. And it always appears as though it is in 
spite of the individual. It is as though the individual has no choice in the matter. And indeed we don't 
have any choice in the matter. 


But I do not believe this means we have to adopt a dreary determinism — a fatalistic capitulation 
before the greater forces that drive us. Rather we have to learn to work with what is so clearly 
manifest in the life we find ourselves living. And this is the most difficult thing to comprehend. 


One way of looking it is to accept that life itself is suffused with intention, and we are here to 
respond to that intention. This I believe is where the concept of God originated. That we intuitively 
know what it is we are supposed to be doing; but we develop sophisticated reasons for not doing it — 
because, as Martin Luther observes, we allow our capacity for reason to grind on itself instead of 
allowing it to do its proper work, which is to be merely a tool to assist us in achieving our objectives. 


In Man Without A Shadow Sorme meditates: 


‘The good moment comes when we ask clearly: What do we want, and how can it be achieved? Then 
we are in motion as human beings ought to be in motion all the time, every moment of our lives. We 
should encourage ourselves to ask, ‘What do | want? To encourage the imagination to take greater 
and greater leaps into possibility.” (13) 


Wilson discovered his True Will remarkably early in his life and pursued it with unrelenting 
consistency. For all his reservations about Crowley I think he would agree the paragraph of Robert 
Anton Wilson sums up the true meaning of the New Existentialism, and this may explain why Wilson 
kept returning to the Beast, in spite of his instinctive aversion to the chaos and immorality of his life. 
He intuited that Crowley was on to something essential about life. Temperamentally he deplored the 
way Crowley went about exploring the ramifications of his philosophy in his own life but he 
understood at some level that Crowley was living his life as he had to live it — and this is all anybody 
can — or should - do. 
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APPENDIX 1 THE MUDRAS AND BANDHAS OF ADVANCED YOGA 


Yoga and Meditation were not a significant part of the New Existentialism. Indeed Wilson was often 
dismissive of both. One gets the impression he viewed them as in some way escapist and 
unnecessary. Why then am | introducing an explication of the Mudras and Bandhas of advanced 
yoga at this late stage of this book? 


It has been my aim throughout this book to indicate that the New Existentialism is only 
comprehensible from the perspective of a unitary universe, and that it is impossible to gain that 
perspective without referencing the body; that the body is implicated in all our interactions with 
Life; indeed the body is the sole matrix for our experience of life. 


But we disassociate ourselves from the matrix when we allow our capacity for intellectualising, our 

capacity for abstracting from experience and conceptualising our experience of life to predominate. 
We risk becoming nothing more than ‘thinking reeds’ in T.E. Lawrences’ conception; and in the age 

of mass media, social media, the internet, artificial intelligence et al this whole tendency at the root 
of the human experience to abstract from reality is in risk of reaching chronic proportions. 


Į am writing this in March 2020 when the entire globe is in lockdown due to the outbreak of the so 
called Coronavirus COVID19. Before the age of mass media and the internet such a thing would not 
have been conceivable. It has become not only conceivable but realisable because we have 
abstracted ourselves so far from our bodies that we now view the external world almost solely as 
threat, and the abstract world contained in our | phones, Laptops and Multimedia Apps has replaced 
the real world as the only Reality we can relate to. We are no longer aware of ourselves as organic, 
breathing units, belonging to the vast organic continuum that is Planet Earth. We have digitised the 
human. We need now to remind ourselves not how clever we are but how vulnerable we have 
become to our own manias. 


| see COVID19 as a metaphor for the dangers inherent in the ongoing attempt to disembody our 
experience of life. | therefore believe it is all the more critical to restore the body to its rightful place 
at the centre of the human experience, and incidentally at the centre of the New Existentialism. 


What interests me about the world of Yoga and Tantra is the way in which it views the human body 
as a map of all the multitudinous potentialities we contain within us. For all his intellectualism 
Wilson’s philosophy was above all a celebration of life and a celebration of the miraculous potential 
at the heart of the human experience. None of this would be possible without the miracle that is the 
human body — the matrix in which we exist. 


In his book Asanas Mudras and Bandhas — Awakening Ecstatic Kundalini the American yoga 
practitioner Yogani writes at the opening of Chapter 1 —entitled The Body - Door to the Infinite: 


‘From childhood most of us are taught that we need an intermediary to find a connection to that 
magical something more in life that, down through the ages, has been referred to as God or Truth. 
Our priests, ministers, mullahs, gurus and rabbis promise that if we behave rightly, we will receive 
the everlasting rewards that have been promised. And that is /t, the thing we vaguely conceive of as 
our Salvation. 


Whatever /t is, we often feel we are leagues away as we trip our way through the ups and downs of 
everyday life. But then, once in a while, quite miraculously, we might take a long slow stretch, relax 
our mind, or be resting in complete stillness, and, suddenly, something vast opens up inside us —a 
continuum of inner peace and happiness that is as endless as it is timeless. And then, just as 
suddenly, we are back in the fray of life again. Where did it go, that unfathomable happiness that 
came from within us and then disappeared again? How can we get it back, and make it a full time 
experience? When we have had such an experience (and nearly everyone has), we have been shown 
the door, so to speak. And the door is none other than us. More specifically, the door is found in the 
inner workings of the human nervous system. That is this nervous system, the very one we are 
sitting in right now. So, no matter what intermediary we have been using for guidance, in the end, 
it is the inner functioning of our own body that will lead us home to the promised land. Our body is 
the door to the infinite. There is nothing new in the idea that the kingdom of heaven is within us. It 
has been around for thousands of years. But there has been so much confusion about it, you know. 
Throughout history, whole civilizations have risen, and fallen again, surrounded by this confusion 
about the true nature of humanity, first on the way up, and then on the way back down again. (1) 
(My italics) 


When | first read this | immediately realised that what Yogani is writing about is the very same peak 
experience that so obsessed Colin Wilson; and that in this passage Yogani provides the solution to 
the riddle of the Black Room that so preoccupied Wilson in the early 70’s. 


For in the condition of total sensory deprivation the individual has no other recourse. Alone with the 
body, alone with the nervous system, there is no alternative but to engage with it. The fact that it is 
an almost insuperable problem for most human beings, the fact that most of us would go mad 
within a matter of hours, only goes to prove the extent to which we are not present in our own 
bodies, and the extent to which we are entirely reliant upon external stimulation to get us through 
the day. 


In correspondence with the author Yogani repeatedly emphasised the importance of deep 
meditation and breathing exercises as the essential precursor to the Mudras and Bandhas 
referenced in this chapter. In other words they must be seen as part of a whole system that is 
launched with the sole desire (bhakti) to improve quality of life and consciousness. (2) 


Nowadays yoga is big industry. Every town has its yoga classes and every city offers a vast range of 
different types of yoga. Instinctively we seem to realise that we need to re connect with the body 
through disciplined study and practise. 


The average yoga class you'll find in your local arts centre will concentrate chiefly on asanas, that is 
postures, and pranayama which is breathing; but these are only two of the eight branches of yoga. 
The true purpose of yoga is the attainment of enlightenment and the only way a human being can 
know enlightenment is through the experience he or she has of their own nervous system. 


In order to attain enlightenment through yoga it is necessary not just to practise the asanas that 
form the basis of the average yoga class but to practise the full range of asanas, mudras and 
bandhas. 


There are innumerable different schools of yoga. Essentially the aim of all the different schools, raja 
yoga, hatha yoga, kundalini yoga, kriya yoga, laya yoga, ashtanga yoga is the same and is contained 
in the meaning of the word yoga itself which means ‘union’ or ‘to join’; the whole point of yoga is to 
bring together body and spirit, mind and matter and ultimately create, through working with the 
body and the breath, that inner conjunction we talked about in Chapter 7. One of the best 
descriptions of the purpose of yoga comes from Aleister Crowley which description you will also find 
in Chapter 7 of this book. 


Yoga is mentioned throughout the primary texts of Hinduism dating back to the first Millennium 
BCE; but the core text from which all schools derive dates from the fifth century CE, The Yoga Sutras 
of Patanjali. 


Patanjali set out his definition of yoga in the Yoga Sutras as having ‘eight limbs’ as follows: 


The eight limbs of yoga are yama (abstinences), niyama (observances), asana (yoga postures), 
pranayama (breath control), pratyahara (withdrawal of the senses), dharana (concentration), dhyana 
(meditation) and samadhi (absorption)." 


The eightfold path of Patanjali's yoga consists of a set of prescriptions for a morally disciplined and 
purposeful life, of which yoga postures, asanas, form only one limb. Different schools of yoga 
arrange these limbs in different orders of priority. In truth it is irrelevant in which order they are 
pursued — all are equally important and all are intended to lead the practitioner on a progression 
from outer to inner. 


Of particular interest is the 5‘ limb, which is like the fulcrum between the first four limbs and the 
final 3.It is called 5. Pratyahara 


Pratyahara is a combination of two Sanskrit words prati- (the prefix gfa-, "against" or "contra") and 


ahara (31TGTR, "bring near, fetch"). (3) 


Pratyahara is drawing within one's awareness. It is a process of retracting the sensory experience 
from external objects. It is a step of self extraction and abstraction. Pratyahara is not consciously 
closing one's eyes to the sensory world, it is consciously closing one's mind processes to the sensory 
world. Pratyahara empowers one to stop being controlled by the external world, fetch one's 
attention to seek self-knowledge and experience the freedom innate in one's inner world. 


Pratyahara marks the transition of yoga experience from the first four limbs of Patanjali's Ashtanga 
scheme that perfect external forms, to the last three limbs that perfect the yogin's inner state: 
moving from outside to inside, from the outer sphere of the body to the inner sphere of the spirit. 


(4) 


Ken Wilbur has identified the principle method of evolution as being ‘to transcend and include’. | 
would say this is particularly true of the 8 fold path of yoga where each level involves transcending 
the previous level yet not in the sense of discarding what has gone before but rather including all 
that has been achieved in the previous levels in what is to come after. 


| would suggest that the 5* limb of Pratyahara is where the mudras and bandhas of advanced yoga 
take effect in concentrating the life force inwards, not in the sense of rejecting the body but in the 
sense of concentrating the energies that flow through the body so that they may eventually lead the 
practitioner towards the ultimate goal of Samadhi. This is where yoga begins to stimulate not just 
the parasympathetic nervous system — the braking influence of the autonomic nervous system - but 
starts to stimulate the parasympathetic and the sympathetic (the accelerating influence) combined. 


The prime mudras and bandhas all involve the manipulation of a specific organ of the body, and 
each exercise can be seen to activate a specific chakra. 


Mudra means ‘seal’ and Bandha means ‘block’. Chakra means wheel or disk. A healthy chakra is 
always perceived as being in a condition of either spinning or churning. 


The point of the blocks and seals is to awaken the energy within each chakra and set them spinning, 

thus effecting an opening of that area of the organism. It can be seen as taking charge of the natural 

operation of Reich’s TC function — the natural oscillation of tension and charge — in order to facilitate 
a free flow of energy throughout the somatic system. 


All mudras and bandhas are practised in conjunction with the breath. So with each contraction 
performed in all the exercises you take a breath and hold it and then release the breath as you 
release the contraction. 


The importance of working with the breath cannot be over estimated. And this is the value of the 
elementary yoga taught on our high streets — that it teaches the fundamentals from which all 
advanced yoga extends — that is the plethora of asanas (sitting positions) and pranayama (breathing 
techniques). 


Breath is something we take for granted (unless we be afflicted with some respitory condition — 
asthma, COPD, emphysema etc). All of yoga is about working with the breath and using the breath as 
a means of energising the cells of the body. On a purely physiological level this is a question simply 
of oxygenating the body in a way has often ceased to be the case through inherently sedentary ways 
of life endemic in the West. A central tenet of all alternative medicine is the primacy of oxygen in all 
healthy organisms. Disease is more often than not caused by insufficient oxygen reaching the cells of 
the body at a deep level. Yoga provides one way to counteract this deficiency. 


Let’s now look at some of the most crucial Mudras and Bandhas: 


Ashwini Mudra/Mula Bandha (Anus) — Awakens Muladhara Chakra 


Ashwini Mudra involves contracting the anal sphincter muscles and holding it for a few seconds. The 
contraction is then released and the contraction then repeated for as long as is comfortable. 


Mula Bandha is an extension of Ashwini mudra . It involves a squeezing of the anal sphincter muscle 
combined with a gentle lift of the pelvic floor from the perineum up through the pelvic region. It 
begins in the anus and perineum (root), and reaches up through the pelvis. A slight contraction of 
the lower abdomen will occur with the lift up through the pelvis from the root. (5) 


One of the prime asanas used in yoga is the siddhasana which involves placing the heel under the 
perineum and keeping it there applying a gentle and continuous pressure to this area. Yogani is of 
the opinion it is the most critical of all the asanas for the simple reason that it stimulates Muladhara, 
the first requisite for effecting an opening of the chakras. 


The opening of Muladhara is responsible for achieving a sense of basic security in life — in the fact of 
your incarnation. Without it nothing is possible. The perineum is the platform from which the whole 
yogic enterprise originates. 


Ashwini Mudra and Mula Bandha are often bracketed together although in reality they are two quite 
distinct practises. Ashwini in Hindu means horse and the ‘Horse lock’ is so called because it emulates 
something that horses apparently do habitually - namely contract and distend the anus. 


The distinction between the two lies in the fact Aswini involves regular rhythmic contractions of the 
anus, which Mula Bandha involves holding the contraction for sustained periods while 
simultaneously drawing up the entire pelvic floor region — no different from the Kegel exercises 
practised by pregnant women. 


In an amusing anecdote David Life, founder of the Jivamukti Yoga Centre, describes his first 
experience of performing Mula Bandha: 


‘Sweating profusely, we had come to the end of our asanas for that day. In Full Lotus, we planted our 
palms alongside our thighs and pushed down, lifting our seats off the floor in mock levitation. 
Suddenly, as we strained to stay aloft, this imposing man began shouting, "Contact Uranus!" 


Contact Uranus? What the heck is this guy talking about? | wondered. | had visions of little green 
people and orbiting space stations. | don't know how long it took me to realize that what my teacher 
was really saying was "Contract your anus, contract your anus." He was trying to tell us to apply mula 
bandha, the energetic lock which allows a yogi to perform the most challenging tasks with little or no 
effort.’ (6) 


In the west we are so conditioned to believe that anything to do with the anus is dirty and not a 
subject for polite conversation, the notion that we should start our journey towards spiritual 
enlightenment at the anus is hard to fathom if not totally unacceptable. And this is of course 
because we view the anus as merely being an organ of excretion for the waste matter generated by 
our bodies. So we equate it no differently with the way we think about the toilet or the garbage 
can... 


This thinking is conditioned by the strict bifurcation we make between the life of the body and the 
life of the spirit. As we have seen in this book the original Tantrists of Kashmiri Shavaism did not 
make this bifurcation. For them there was no separation between the two. For the Tantrist we live in 
a unitary universe where everything partakes of the same fundamental energy — Spanda that 
suffuses the entire universe. When we stop viewing the body as the enemy of our spiritual progress 
we realise, as Yogani outlines at the head of this chapter, that the body is not only our ally but is also 
the only means by which we can experience spiritual advancement while incarnated. Whichever way 
you look at it - whether you are mortifying the flesh or caressing it in a loving embrace - you are 
working with the flesh in order to effect a change in consciousness. 


When Lawrence Durrell referred to the human being as 'a pipe of flesh” he was only stating the most 
obvious feature of what it is to be incarnated. Whether we like it or not this what we are — a pipe of 
flesh extending approximately 32 feet, with two openings, one at the top and one at the bottom. 


From a purely physiological perspective the opening at the top — the mouth is for ingesting while the 
opening at the bottom is for excreting. From a tantric perspective there is no qualitative distinction 
between the two. As Above So Below. Both are openings of the soma. Just as the mouth can be used 
for ingestion or excretion so with the anus; it is only a question of reversing the natural polarity. 


To understand this it is necessary to remember the elementary biology contained in the system of 
chakras. The whole system hinges around the spinal cord, which is home to the chief Nadi of the 
human body the Shushumna, and is literally the backbone of the human nervous system. On either 
side of Shushumna travel the two subsidiary Nadi’s Ida and Pingala. Ida can be equated with the 
parasympathetic nervous system (braking influence) and Pingala, with the sympathetic nervous 
system (accelerating influence). Both these nadis terminate in the anus and rectum at the base of 
the pipe of flesh. Thus in order to stimulate either the sympathetic or the parasympathetic nervous 
systems (and we have seen that the aim of Tantra is to stimulate both) it is necessary to stimulate 
the anus. Hence the practise of Mula Bandha 


The anus provides a direct link to Muladhara, the basal Chakra. In Tantric lore hidden within 
Muladhara, coiled and compressed like a spring, lies the Snake Goddess, Kundalini, reckoned to be 
the primal power of the nervous system. Some Tantrists believe that Kundalini is actually located in a 
small gland known as the coccygeal gland situated between the rectal wall and the tip of the 
tailbone, or coccyx. While classified as a vestigial structure — i.e. having no known use in 
contemporary human beings - its positioning would seem to suggest this may well be its ‘occult’ 
purpose. 


So Mula Bandha is in fact the most direct means we have of awakening the Kundalini gland, thus 
activating both branches of the autonomic nervous system in order to create a flow of prana 
through the nadis. 


Rhythmical contraction of the anus is one way to do this (Ashwini mudra). Similarly rhythmic 
contraction of the entire pelvic floor — principally the perineum is another way (Mula Bandha). 


Earlier in this book we have seen how awakening of Muladhara is considered to be the essential 
prerequisite for spiritual advancement. The fact that this happens at the most fundamental (pun 
intended) level of somatic functioning should not surprise us. 


Vajroli Mudra (Urethra) — Awakens Swadisthana Chakra 


Where Mula Bandha concentrates on the anus Vajroli Mudra focuses attention on the urethral 
sphincter, below the clitoris in women and at the base of the penis (near the pubic bone) in men. 
Principally this involves rhythmical contractions of the urethra exactly as when cutting off urine flow; 
at the same time the lower abdomen is pulled up as if attempting to suck the genitals into the pelvis. 


John Mumford advocates the best way to learn this technique is through drinking several pints of 
water then waiting an hour, or as long as you can hold it, and then relieving yourself but inhibiting 
the flow at regular intervals. 


As with all the mudras Vajroli is about reversing polarity. All the mudras and bandhas instigate a 
contrary motion — a pull against the natural tendency of the autonomic nervous system. The natural 
tendency of the human gastro intestinal system is always to pull downwards. All we are doing in the 
practice of advanced yoga is to encourage a change in polarity whereby those same energies that 
are digesting and processing all that we ingest become converted into creative energy with which 
we can express something of what we have to express in the world in which we find ourselves. 


From the description above it can be seen that in its elementary form Vajroli is about exercising the 
urethra to take control and inhibit the emission of urine. This is the first step towards taking control 
of sexual emission. In Tantric tradition this is an absolutely crucial step on the way to spiritual 
advancement, and is central to the concept of Brahmacharya often mistakenly identified as celibacy. 
The true meaning of Brahmacharya is the intent to generate and conserve sexual energy. Yogani 
describes it thus: 


‘Brahmacharya means to walk or abide in the creative force of God, which is the sexual energy in 
each of us.’ (7) 


Throughout this book we have looked at different traditions, Gnostic, Tantric and psychological, that 
have made this transmutation of sexual energy the touchstone of their spiritual path. In Vajroli the 
taking control of the urethra is one of the first stepping stones to achieving this much vaunted 
conservation of sexual energy. 


In fact all the mudras and bandhas aim at this one thing: generating within the human organism a 
maximum of psychosexual energy in order to effect a transformation of consciousness. Looked at 
from an alchemical perspective the human body is an alembic , a container for vast profuse energies 
which have to be retained in order that they may ferment and eventually lead to the ecstatic 
conductivity, peak experience, individuation that is the ultimate goal of raising the Kundalini. It is 
about allowing the universal to express itself at the somatic level. 


In the most advanced forms of Vajroli the practitioner learns not just to inhibit the flow of the 
ejaculate but actually suck it back into the bladder, initially through use of catheter and later through 
sheer act of will. It is usually recommended in manuals of yoga that this only be practised under the 
tutelage of a spiritually advanced guru. And in truth it is difficult to see why this extreme form 
should be necessary for spiritual advancement — it is more in line with the siddhis that come about 
as a natural result of advancing far along the path of yoga (see below) and should not be seen as an 
end in itself. (8) 


Uddiyana Bandha (Abdomen) — awaken Solar Plexus Manipura Chakra 


In Uddiyana the air is expelled fully from the lungs and the abdomen pulled inward by lifting the 
diaphragm upward into the lung cavity. This is held for several five-second durations, or longer, as 
comfortable. Uddiyana means to fly up. 


Uddiyana Bandha is a prime means of activating the solar plexus, thus stimulating the capacity for 
individual power and action. It should be performed in conjunction with Mula Bandha. This way it 
encourages the primal energies aroused by Mula Bandha to continue in their flight upwards towards 
the higher chakras. 


We talk about a man having a fire in his belly. And this is always occasioned by the energising of the 
Manipura chakra associated with the solar plexus. It is where the energy from Muladhara and 
Swadisthana become translated into action. 


All the achievements of Western civilization, or any other civilization for that matter, come from the 
activation of the solar plexus. Solar energy is quintessentially masculine; whether it be in man or 
woman; this is where the energy to achieve stems from. If the energy never gets further than 
Manipura it will be rash and unfocussed. So we might find such an individual to be choleric, erratic 
and possibly self destructive. It is essential for the true expression of solar energy that it gets beyond 
its own fire and be refined in the Anahata and Vissudhi chakras, from which comes the power of 
compassion and self expression. Hence the importance of Uddiyana that encourages the primal 
energies to ‘fly upwards’. 


To acertain extent Uddiyana of all the bandhas is already practised unconsciously throughout our 
Western civilization by the simple fact that we are obsessed with the need for a flat belly. A large 
belly is viewed in the West as indicative of a lack of self-discipline, or worse, of sloth and indolence. 
Thus we go to inordinate lengths in our ‘battle with the flab’ and often spend hours at the gym 
performing weight training in order to ‘tone’ the muscles and give ourselves that all important 
streamlined look. 


Now of course this is not the same thing as practising Uddiyana with the breath in the context of 
intensive yoga practise; but it is yet indicative of the premium we put on the activation of the solar 
plexus and the dynamic energy that we have been trained to expect from ourselves. The problem of 
course is if we’re not careful we rarely get beyond it. How many fitness fanatics do you know that 
have an abundance of energy that they don’t know what to do with and more often than not end up 
suffering from high blood pressure and hypertension? This is a penalty of getting stuck at the 
Manipura chakra. Uddiyana, as with all the mudras and bandhas, should be considered as a route to 
higher things and not an end in itself. 


We have looked in this book at how much of our early life is blighted by extremes of conditioning 
that lead us to become alienated from the vital source of our own existence. It could be argued that 
all the intensive training in infancy to make us socially acceptable is little different from the training 
of Hatha Yoga. Is it not all about the same thing, namely taking control of the autonomic nervous 
system, and the infantile emotional responses without which control we wouldn’t be able to 
function in society? 


From this perspective the sort of Yoga training we’re reviewing here can be seen as nothing more 
than returning to infancy and re learning for ourselves all that we were taught in infancy, but with 
this crucial difference: that this time we are learning it from the inside out. It’s not being imposed on 
us from without. We are learning this time round to become conscious of the mechanisms of our 
own physiology and psychology and actually enjoy the process of taking control of it, and thus 
overcome the neurosis that has been instilled in infancy by being compelled from without. (9) 


Jalandhara Mudra (Chin) — awakens Anahata and Vissudhi Chakras — 


Jalandhara Bandha is practiced by bending the head forward and pressing the chin against the throat 
in the gap between the collar bones. It tones the thyroid and parathyroid glands responsible for 
release of hormones essential to the efficient functioning of the immune system, and thus regulates 
the metabolism. It also opens connection between the head and the heart. 


There is a dynamic version of Jalandhara Bandha, which greatly enhances the power of the practice. 
Yogani calls it the Dynamic Jalandhara or chin pump. 


‘Chin pump involves gently rotating the head in a circular motion in one direction with a gentle 
swoop toward the hollow of the throat on each forward down swing, with care being taken not to 
strain the neck. Then, after a predetermined duration (5 or 10 rotations), we reverse the direction of 
head rotation to go the other way. The chin pump can be practiced with a full breath retained 
(taking a new breath when reversing the direction of rotation), and with the other mudras and 
bandhas applied to create a very powerful practice producing much purification in the head, upper 
body, and beyond.’ (10) 


Bowing the head and tucking the chin in are naturally the posture assumed in the act of prayer 
which makes sense for a practise that is aimed at opening the heart and throat chakras, for it 
automatically entails a turning within — a turning away from the distractions of the external world. 
The head bowed is also a signal of subservience, and this is the sort of obedience referenced by 
Thomas a Kempis. It is fundamentally a sign of humility before the greater forces of life that made us 
and a recognition that we can only access those greater forces, we can only become the vessels for 
life that we were intended to live, when we allow all the turbulent energies that come from the 
lower chakras to be refined in the combined influence of the heart and the head. Thus it can be seen 
that this gesture of Jalandhara Bandha is the critical precursor for the transcendence of all polarities 
that occurs with Kechari Mudra and the opening of the sixth chakra Ajna - the Third Eye. 


Kechari Mudra (Tongue) - awakens Vissuddha (Throat) Chakra 
(KHECHARI MUDRA) 
The word "Kechari" means "wandering in space," implying the exploration of inner or mental space 


Kechari Mudra is an advanced Hatha Yoga and Tantric technique in which the tip of the tongue is 
raised to the hard palate and then rolled back to the point where it inserts itself into the nasal- 
pharynx region behind and above the soft palate. This is accomplished by the adept's stretching the 
tongue daily and gradually wearing away the fraenum linguae - the mucous membrane that holds 
the tongue to the floor of the mouth. John Mumford has written extensively about this in his book 
Ecstasy through Tantra: 


‘The psychophysiological results of this action are profound, which is hardly surprising when we 
realize the importance of the tongue as an organ indispensably necessary in the four distinct 
functions of speech (articulation), chewing (mastication), tasting (gustation), and swallowing 


(deglutition).The neural connections of the autonomic and central nervous systems to the tongue 
are profuse. This is evidenced by the involvement of five of the twelve pair of cranial nerves with the 
tongue. (11) 


Apparently there has been research done into the physiological effects of Kechari Mudra that 
indicates that it lowers the body basal metabolic rate, or oxygen consumption, by twenty-five 
percent, with no decrease in energy level. Fundamentally Kechari is about activating the Vissudhi 
chakra which is where all the inchoate energy generated by the first two chakras is translated into 
meaningful concepts. Thus it is associated with wisdom and the capacity to articulate. Wisdom 
comes from bringing together all the polarities. 


Mumford writes: 


‘Kechari Mudra traps positive and negative psychic forces in the head, through the symbolic 
penetration of the phallic tongue into the vaginal naso-pharynx. This gesture unites Shakti and 
Shakta, Kundalini and Shiva, Radha and Krishna, the Lingam (intellectual nature) and Yoni (emotional 
nature) of the psychological microcosm. 


Kechari Mudra is the sign of autosexual intercourse with the self, signalling an ultimate, secret 
message to the unconscious of eternity.’ (12) 


As such it is naturally equated with the uroboros, the serpent swallowing his own tail that we 
reviewed in Chapter 5. 


Sambhavi Mudra (Eyes) — awakens Ajna Chakra (Third Eye) 


Sambhavi mudra is a physical manoeuvre involving the eyes and brow. Sambhavi mudra is a gentle 
raising of the eyes toward the point between the eyebrows, and an equally gentle intention to 
furrow the centre of the brow. The eyes lift up a bit along with an intention to bring the two 
eyebrows together. Yogani observes: (Sambhavi) ‘brings both stimulation and control to the process 
of whole body ecstatic awakening.’ (13) 


Sambhavi is specifically designed to activate the Ajna chakra otherwise known as The Third Eye. Ajna 
means’ command’, thus indicating that this is the command centre. All the mudras and bandhas are 
designed to access this command centre from which we may literally take command of our 
existence. (14) 


If the Vissudhi chakra is about the capacity to conceptualize and articulate Ajna chakra is about the 
capacity to synthesize and transcend. The Third Eye is often equated solely with the pineal gland but 
Yogani has a broader conception. He equates it with “the area of the brain that extends from the 
centre brow back to the centre of the head and then down into the spine via the medulla oblongata 
(brain stem). This area in the brain encompasses a specialized neurology, and the pituitary and 
pineal glands, which together are capable of producing profound effects throughout the entire 
nervous system awakened.’ (15) 


The fact that Yogani includes the pituitary gland makes sense, for this gland is often called the 
master gland for the simple reason it controls several other hormone glands in the body, including 


the thyroid and adrenals, the ovaries and testicles, and this would equate with Ajna’s role as the 
command centre. 


The fact of the matter is ALL the mudras and bandhas are having a direct influence on Ajna — the 
command centre; and indeed it could be said that Ajna is responsible for the impulse and intention 
to embark upon the mudras and bandhas in the first place. We are back at the realisation that this 
world of Yoga and Tantra is a topsy-turvy world where nothing can be viewed in isolation; every 
bandha, every mudra, impacts on every other. Mula Bandha is already opening Ajna and opening the 
passageway to Sahasrara. 


If we view the whole enterprise of Tantra as a train journey extending from Muladhara to Sahasrara 
and back, then all the individual mudras and bandhas can be seen as stations along the way — 
specific reference points where we may disembark and then return to the train to continue our 
journey. The train though, be it noted, may make the same journey in both directions several times a 
day, and it depends entirely where we choose to alight how far we find we still have to travel. 


If Jalandhara is about assisting the inchoate energies to become refined within, Sambhavi is about 
directing those refined energies upwards. Sambhavi is a means of accessing the command centre, 
but it will only be effective to one who has already opened the previous chakras on the journey up 
from Muladhara. 


Ultimately the aim is to awaken all the chakras and attain to a place of transcendence where there is 
nothing but ecstatic conductivity coursing through our veins; which is why the final Mudra brings all 
the mudras together: 


Yoni Mudra Spinal nerve seal (Combines all the mudras together) — awakening Sahasrara (Crown) 
Chakra 


Yogani describes the Yoni mudra thus: 


‘So, to practice Yoni Mudra, we sit in siddhasana with back support and inhale slowly and steadily up 
the spine from the root to the brow. Once we have a full breath, we hold it. Then, with eyes closed, 
we take the tips of our index fingers (the first finger after the thumb) and rest them under the 
eyeballs on top of the bone near the outside corners of our eye sockets. This will produce a gentle 
pressure on the eyes upward and centred toward the point between the eyebrows. ....... While we 
are doing this manoeuvre with the eyes, we also include a gentle intention to furrow the centre 
brow, just as we do in sambhavi mudra. At the same time we are nudging the eyes with our index 
fingers while having the gentle intention to furrow the brow, we close the outside nostrils of our 
nose with the middle fingers (the finger between the index finger and ring finger), still retaining the 
air we have just inhaled. We keep our mouth closed, and let the gentle pressure of our retained 
breath go into our nasal passages from the inside. Finally, at the same time, we perform 
mulabandha, uddiyana bandha, jalandhara bandha, sambhavi mudra and kechari mudra, each to the 
extent we are familiar and comfortable. It is a lot to do at once, but all of these elements are static, 
so once they are in place, they can be easily held. And this is how we stay until we are ready to 
exhale.’ (16) 


It can be seen that the Yoni mudra is basically about closing the four exterior doors (or organs) of 
perception the better to facilitate an opening of Blake’s Fifth Window. 


The clue to the Yoni Mudra is in the name. Yoni is a Sanskrit word that interpreted literally means 
the womb, and the female organs of generation. It also has connotations of "origin, abode, or 
source" for example, the Vedanta text Brahma Sutras metaphorically refers to the metaphysical 
concept Brahman as the "yoni of the universe". 


What the Yoni Mudra is doing is converting the practitioner into the yoni of his/her own universe. 
Above all it is obliterating the individual ego (quintessentially masculine in orientation) into a 
receptive vessel through which the universe may express itself. And how does it do this? By ‘sealing’, 
or ‘locking’ all the energies within, or as Wilson would say by stopping the chronic tendency of the 
human organism to leak energy. 


Yoga is not a precise science. Opening any one of the chakras influences the whole body and psyche 
— the two cannot be separated. The ultimate goal is that the entire organism be opened out to 
receive whatever the universe is offering it. This can only happen once the body is open from 
Muladhara to Sahasrara and the life energy is released to travel freely up and down the Shushumna 
(located in the spinal cord). This is the raising of the Kundalini, and this is the essence of the peak 
experience and for that matter the orgasm. 


The peak experience, the orgasm experience, provides a glimpse of what enlightenment may be and 
if only we could grasp it and make it the conditioning feature of our lives we would discover the true 
meaning of ‘the kingdom of heaven is within’; but in order to do that the peak experience has to 
become the guiding principle of our lives, which | believe it was for Colin Wilson, and has been for 
anybody that has attempted to raise themselves above the common lot. 


Wilson often used to point to the fact that Maslow observed how once his students started 
discussing the peak experience they started to experience more and more of them. The conclusion 
must be that in order to experience more peak experiences it is only necessary to turn our attention 
onto them, and this as we saw in the last chapter of this book is the essence of the Hindu concept of 
bhakti — which can be translated as spiritual hunger; the greater the hunger the greater the rewards. 


This hunger cannot be satisfied by intellectual effort alone. The reason all advanced yoga is about 
taking charge of the autonomic nervous system is that only thus can we be redeemed from the 
bifurcation that afflicts us; only thus can we become whole, and become vehicles for whatever the 
universe intends us to be. 


It is well documented that the pursuit of Tantra, (and advanced yoga), may lead to the acquisition of 
special powers, known as siddhi, and these special powers are principally associated with the 
opening of the Third Eye. 


THE SIDDHI 


According to The Uddhava Gita, Chapter 10, the Supreme Lord said: ‘Once the awareness is fixed on 
Krishna and the Indriyas and Prana (senses and breath) are brought under control, the Siddhis come 


to the aspirant by themselves”. Krishna lists eighteen Siddhis; eight Siddhis are conferred by Krishna 
and the rest cascade from Sattva Guna (Virtue). 


The first 8 siddhis that emanate from Krishna himself are as follows: 


M 


. Anima. (Smallness): Supernatural power of becoming as small as an atom, atomization 
2. Mahima. (Largeness): The supernatural power of increasing size at will 

3. Gharima. The supernatural power of making oneself heavy at will 

4. Laghima. (Lightness): The supernatural power of levitation 

5. Praptih. Supernatural power to obtain everything 

6. Praakaamya. Capacity to accomplish anything desired 

7. Isitva. Supremacy or superiority considered as a super natural power 

8. Vashistva. The supernatural power of subduing all to one's own will 


It can be seen that the common denominator of all these siddhis is that they automatically confer 
transcendent powers that enable the yogi to identify with the five heads of Brahma — omnipotence, 
omniscience etc. The Uddhanda enumerates numerous minor siddhis that are automatically 
generated by the main siddhis such as: 


Yatha Sankalpa Samsiddhi, to accomplish one's will and wish; 

Tri Kala Jnatvam, to know the past, present and future; 

Advandvam, to be immune to cold and heat, joy and misery, pain and pleasure; 
Para Chitta Abhijnata, to read others' thought and mind; 


Agnyarkambuvishadinam, to counteract the injury caused by fire, sun, water, poison 


The Uddhanda concludes: 
‘The Yogi who meditates on me and my glory remains undefeatable. 
The Yogi who worships me and performs Dharana, attains all Siddhis. 


To the Yogi who has subjugated his senses and trained his breath and mind and meditates on me, no 
Siddhi is difficult to achieve. 


Siddhis are a hindrance to the Yogi who practices perfect Yoga, seeks union with me, and wants to 
overcome Maya. (17) 


Now you can dismiss all this as mystical hogwash, or you can take it all as metaphor — metaphors for 
different states of consciousness. The main principle underpinning it all is that the yogi learns to 
escape the bondage of the body through engaging intensively with the body. 


The Uddhanda is specific about how each of the siddhis is obtained. For instance: 


Anima comes from meditating on me as the subtle element pervading the universe. (The Pervader is 
Vishnu; the subtle element that is Vishnu is Ether, the stem substance of all creation.) 


In other words the intention behind the meditation is the all important thing. If you want to shrink 
yourself to the size of an atom you meditate on Krishna as the subtle element pervading the 
universe. And if you meditate long enough and hard enough you cannot fail. The intention is 
everything. 


For the yogi these special powers are the automatic result of pursuing advanced yoga and dedicating 
your life to Krishna. As can be seen from above the average guru will warn against making the 
acquisition of these special powers an end in itself — they are merely a by-product of the fact of 
striving after Krishna consciousness — which, at the most prosaic level is nothing more than taking 
control of the autonomic nervous system. 


And what is the point of taking control of the autonomic nervous system? The main point is it 
enables you to bypass the rational brain and start experiencing life without preconceptions — the 
preconceptions instilled in you by your upbringing and background. It thus effects an obliteration of 
the illusion of separation, the notion that we are separate from the rest of the universe. It is a means 
of discovering Goddard’s | AM. 


There is a direct correlation between taking charge of the autonomic nervous system and 
establishing synchrony between the left and right brain. This is one of the aims of biofeedback: 


‘Green and Green (1989) believed that long term biofeedback and relaxation training resulted in a 
harmonious relationship between the two hemispheres which facilitated control of the autonomic 
nervous system. This control can especially be helpful in the treatment of a variety of stress related 
and psychosomatic disorders. The authors also suggested that such states of bilateral synchrony may 
indeed bring about positive changes in psychophysical health as well as therapeutic alterations in 
underlying personality characteristics which may interfere with healthy growth and development.’ 
(18) 


Green and Green were not the only ones to equate the control of the autonomic system that comes 
about as a result of synchronizing the left and right brains with ‘positive changes in psychophysical 
health’. 


In his Schumacher lecture Wilson refers to the work of Joe Keeton author of a book called The Power 
of the Mind: Healing Through Hypnosis. Keeeton believed his success in treating even serious 
conditions through hypnosis, was as a result of ‘getting deep into the autonomic nervous system and 
reactivating certain healing powers that we all possess’. (19) 


It would seem that there is a natural connection between control of the autonomic nervous system 
and the acquisition of supernormal powers. And as Wilson pointed out in The Occult these 


supernormal powers are — or should be — our natural inheritance. Why? Because they are merely a 
by product of a condition of integration that at its most elementary reveals itself in the natural 
phenomenon of intuition, which is nothing more than a demonstration that we are connected at a 
deep level to the well springs of our existence. 


It would seem that enlightenment can come from above or from below — not just metaphorically but 
in actuality — physiologically i.e. it can proceed from bringing together the left and right brain which 
facilitates control of the autonomic nervous system, or it can come from taking the bull by the horns 
so to speak and engendering a left-right brain synchrony though taking control of the autonomic 
nervous system — which of course is the path of yoga. 


The reason Wilson was reluctant to embrace any Eastern practises as meaningful routes to 
enlightenment was that he viewed them as essentially negative; hence his detestation of Buddhism 
and all similar quietist navel-gazing doctrines. The appeal of Tantra was undoubtedly that he could 
see it was fundamentally a more positive and proactive approach to the business of enlightenment. 


If we remember Jeffery Lidke’s paper 'The Potential of the Bi-Directional Gaze: A Call for 
Neuroscientific Research on the Simultaneous Activation of the Sympathetic and Parasympathetic 
Nervous Systems through Tantric Practice’ concerning the distinction between Tantra and yoga (see 
Chapter 10) we can see that where most yoga aims only at stimulating the parasympathetic nervous 
system Tantra, the sort of advanced yoga propounded by Yogani, aims at stimulating both the 
sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems simultaneously. This | would suggest is the 
essential prerequisite for what Wilson termed Duo consciousness. (20) 


Wilson’s Faculty X comes about as a result of achieving this dual stimulation, which is the same as 
saying we are activating both the right and left brains simultaneously — or taking conscious control of 
our autonomic functions — which comes about as a natural consequence of left-right synchrony. 


In either case the pre requisite is what the Hindus call Bhakti — the intense desire for spiritual 
enlightenment. And where does the impulse to enlightenment stem from? 


Wilson explicated this in his Schumacher lecture — which he admitted to being one of the clearest 
statements of his ideas. It comes from what Howard Miller called the Unit of Pure Thought, or 
Husserl called the Transcendental Ego, both of which are synonymous with Goddard’s | AM. It is the 
awareness of Being that Rudolph Bauer writes about, unconditioned by any other thing whatsoever; 
pure Awareness. 


In the same lecture Wilson relates the story of the Rainmaker, originally told to Jung by Richard 
Wilhelm, where a remote Chinese village was suffering from drought and called in a rainmaker, who 
in order to have success had to remove himself from the village because he quickly realised that all 
the inhabitants were ‘out of Tao’, and he was in danger of being infected by their negativity. Once he 
had got himself back into Tao it rained naturally without his having to do anything. And Wilson 
comments: 


‘In other words, the people of the village had become so infected with a sense of discouragement 
and defeat that they were somehow making things worse. As soon as they were ‘in Tao’ — that is, the 
right and left brains were working in harmony — Nature also fell into harmony, and it began to rain. 


According to Taoism, our minds can somehow influence reality. In fact, they do influence reality all 
the time. If our minds are out of harmony, then so is reality. Jung seems to have had the same 
intuition when he recognised that ‘synchronicity’ is not merely another name for coincidence, but is 
something more meaningful. Synchronicity is a type of coincidence caused by the mind’ (21) 


It wouldn’t be stretching a point too far to say that our whole civilization is ‘out of Tao’, but as 
Wilhelm’s story makes clear it only takes one person to make the effort to realign themselves to 
restore balance in the surrounding universe. This is the significance of Yogani’s ecstatic conductivity 
and all efforts to attain spiritual enlightenment. It has a profound ripple effect like dropping a pebble 
in a pond. 


Wilson concluded his Schumacher lecture by saying ‘The Buddha was right: the key to peace lies 
inside us and always has. And now we can begin to understand it in Western scientific terms, it 
means that enlightenment is no longer one of those mystical words with no precise meaning’ (22) 


On the previous page he has made the startling assertion ‘Now | would suggest that we have 
stumbled upon two basic ideas that might form the foundation of a new religion. The first of these is 
the recognition that the ‘you’ is basically the master of consciousness: it is in charge of what goes on 
inside our heads. The second is that the way in which we can establish contact with the enormous 
powers of the ‘hidden self’ is by reprogramming the subconscious mind into a positive instead of a 
negative attitude.’ (23) 


This reprogramming the subconscious mind is precisely what Neville Goddard discusses in ‘Feeling is 
the Secret’. And the clue is in the title of Goddard’s book. Bhakti, the intention towards 
enlightenment is only the first step. Once the intention has been passed to the subconscious mind 
then it becomes possible to feel yourself already in the state of being that you desire to be in. And it 
is the feeling that then has the power to influence the world around you. This is what Wilhelm’s 
Rainmaker was doing. By putting himself into a condition of Tao he allowed the natural forces of the 
universe to express themselves. (24) 


By ‘you’ Wilson infers Husserl’s transcendental ego (or Miller’s ‘unit of pure thought’) which can only 
express itself when all self conscious accretions of the day to day ego have been swept away. | would 
say this is what Wilson achieved when he discovered the Bhagavad Gita and this fundamentally is 
the aim of all advanced yoga and of Tantra. 


Appendix 1 Ref Mudras & Bandhas Footnotes 


1 Yogani. Asanas, Mudras & Bandhas - Awakening Ecstatic Kundalini AYP Enlightenment Series Book 
4 (pp. 1-2). AYP Publishing. 


2 | urge anyone who wants a true understanding of the purpose and techniques of advanced Yoga 
and Tantra to explore Yogani’s many books. He is a rare instance of a Western sensibility who has 

understood the Eastern disciplines he practises and writes about; and what becomes clear there is 
no need, nor justification, for the segregation of Eastern and Western modes of life. It is not 


necessary to retire to India and sit under a Bo tree to gain spiritual enlightenment. There is no 
reason why a dedication to Yoga and the pursuit of spiritual enlightenment through direct 
engagement with the body, may not be practised within the context of an average Western life with 
all its manifest distractions and obligations. See https://www.aypsite.or 


3 See https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pratyahara 
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5 Yogani. Asanas, Mudras 8. Bandhas - Awakening Ecstatic Kundalini (AYP Enlightenment Series Book 
4) (p. 49). AYP Publishing. 
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7 Yogani. Tantra - Discovering the Power of Pre-Orgasmic Sex (AYP Enlightenment Series Book 3) (p. 
48). AYP Publishing. 
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made between Hatha Yoga and Tantra see: 
https://www.academia.edu/37387077/Mallinson_2018_Yoga_and_Sex_What_is the Purpose of V 


ajrolbC4%ABmudr%C4%81_.pdf?auto=download 


9 It is interesting that in the East a large belly doesn't carry anything like the stigma it does in the 
West. | remember my Tai Chi teacher telling us that a soft belly was actually desirable as being 
indicative of a spirit at peace with itself — think of all the pot bellied Buddhas in Buddhist 
iconography. 


10 Yogani. Asanas, Mudras & Bandhas - Awakening Ecstatic Kundalini (AYP Enlightenment Series 
Book 4) (p. 54). AYP Publishing. 


11 John Mumford Ecstasy Through Tantra Llewellyn Publications 2002 page 58 
12 Ibid page 60 


13 Yogani. Asanas, Mudras & Bandhas - Awakening Ecstatic Kundalini (AYP Enlightenment Series 
Book 4) (p. 55). AYP Publishing. 


14 If Howard Miller’s ‘Unit of Pure Thought’ is located anywhere it is surely here in the Third Eye. It is 
with the opening of the third eye that all supernormal powers are equated. 


15 Yogani. Asanas, Mudras & Bandhas - Awakening Ecstatic Kundalini (AYP Enlightenment Series 
Book 4) (p. 56). AYP Publishing. 


16 Ibid pages. 64-65 


17 See: https://www.bhagavadgitausa.com/TANTRA.htm also for complete Uddhava Gita: 


http://bhagavata.org/pdf/uddhavagita-eng.pdf 
18 See: https://altered-states.net/barry/newsletter459 


19 The Essential Colin Wilson Harrap 1985 The Schumacher Lecture page 237 


20 See ‘Proceedings of the First International Colin Wilson Conference’ for an excellent resume by 
Gary Lachmann of Wilson's concepts of Duo Consciousness and Faculty X Cambridge Scholars 
Publishing page 115-125 


21 The Essential Colin Wilson Harrap 1985 The Schumacher Lecture page 236 
22 Ibid page 240 
23 Ibid page 238 


24 There is now scientific evidence for the fact that the human brain does not distinguish between 


what is real and what is imagined See https: 


real-from-imaginary/ & https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pubmed/7500130 


The bottom line is summed up by Dr Hamilton: ‘What does all this mean in real life? It means that 
what you imagine to be happening is actually happening as far as your brain is concerned.’ 


This if anything does gives credence to Syd Banks’ friend’s assertion ‘You’re not unhappy you just 
think you are’ and this explains why Maslow’s students started having peak experiences merely by 
thinking about them. 


APPENDIX 2 AUTHOR'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POSTSCRIPT 


This book has been about Existentialism. Existentialism is Existence philosophy. It is philosophy that 

refuses to separate itself from the business of living. Thus this book has grown out of my experience 
of life. | am not an intellectual, though I have a huge interest in ideas; because it is ideas that fashion 
the lives we are living. 


My aim in this book has not been to judge, analyse or criticise Wilson’s work, but rather simply to 
present a perspective — a purely subjective perspective - on an extraordinary body of work that has 
accompanied me throughout my life and had a profound influence on my thinking and the way in 
which | have conducted my life. 


In order to make clear the perspective from which | have approached Wilson’s work | think it might 
be interesting to give the reader some background on my life and the challenges | have faced in 
attempting to implement some of the implications of the New Existentialism as | see it. 


My excuse for doing this is that | think my trajectory through life has been a fairly typical Outsider 
story — the story of a square peg attempting to fit into various round holes and often failing 
miserably... 


BEGINNINGS 


| was born into an average middle class family, reasonably affluent thanks to my maternal 
grandfather who was a successful estate agent in the East End of London. My grandmother had 
studied to be an opera singer, apparently with some success, gaining a place at The Guildhall School 
of Music and winning a scholarship to study in Munich. Nothing came of it however as she settled 
down to a life of security, G&T and Bridge parties with my estate agent grandfather. 


My mother was an only daughter who followed in her mother’s footsteps in seeking security through 
marriage, though with less success, marrying a succession of misfits, the second of whom was my 
father, a marine artist who served in Africa during the Second World War, and who developed some 
unidentified heart disease that finally claimed his life when my twin brother and | were only four 
years old. 


| have no vivid memories of my early years other than being faintly bemused and wondering what it 
was all about. When | came to go to school | had to wonder what was the point of all this 
information | was forced to stuff into my head, why did other little boys want to play football, why 
were my parents so continuously worried and perplexed about something or other — usually money - 
why did we keep moving house etc etc. There seemed to be no rationale to any of it, and none of it 
interested me very much. 


My first contact with the Other Mode was through classical music. My grandmother introduced me 
to all the Romantic classics — Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No 1, Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No 
2, Tchaikovsky’s Pathetique Symphony, the singing of Richard Tauber (songs like Dein ist mein 
ganzes Herz by Franz Lehar) the operas of Puccini and orchestral lollipops from the operas of 


Wagner. Elgar's Dream of Gerontius and the symphonies of Sibelius soon followed. And it wasn't 
long before I extended my exploration beyond the romantics to the classics - to Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn et al. 


| was mesmerised. Music transported me. Suddenly I was interested. Suddenly there was something 
in this world into which I had been born that made me grateful to be alive and put all the day to day 
stuff of living into perspective. It wasn't just the music itself, it was the lives of the great composers; 
it was the fact that it was possible to lead a meaningful life dedicated to a God-given vocation that 
suddenly arrested my attention and made me start looking to find what my own destiny might be. 


At the age of 10 I started piano lessons with the local vicar and I was soon wrestling with a Romance 
by Sibelius that my grandfather had played, and dreaming of becoming a great concert pianist. It was 
some years before | realised how unrealistic that ambition was. 


| first discovered Colin Wilson through Audio magazine at a time when I had been sent to a British 
boarding school, which is probably the nearest equivalent to hell on earth any child should have to 
endure. Colin supplied articles on the great composers with titles such as 'Sibelius, the Silence of 
Jarvenpaa’, ‘Who poisoned Mozart?’ etc. 


At the time | believe | was still reading Enid Blyton. And looking back now | believe in my young brain 
there was a concordance between the world of Famous Five and Secret Seven and the world of Colin 
Wilson, which may seem a heinous thing to say and | would never say If Colin were sat here now; but 
in both there was a world of purpose, of energy, drive and enthusiasm for life that was severely 
lacking from the life that surrounded me. And there was no question for me this other world — this 
idealised world - was infinitely preferable to the dreary world in which I'd landed, in which nobody 
seemed remotely interested in the things that interested me. 


| quickly became obsessed with music. And reading the articles in Audio magazine gave me a great 
sense of kinship with a man who it seemed was similarly obsessed and reassured me that it was OK 
to be so obsessed. At this stage | knew nothing of his other work. 


But in those articles he would often refer to facts of his own life — most notably the fact of records 
landing on his desk for review, to reading x number of books in the space of two or three days, to 
breaking off from writing to mow the lawn.... 


And it seemed to me this was an unspeakably glamorous way to live and definitely something to be 
aspired to; for a time | even thought of becoming a music critic so | could retire down a country lane 
and listen to music and read books and write. 


But there were two problems. First | quickly realised that the race of critics is generally despised — | 
think it was Sibelius who said: ‘No one ever raised a statue to a critic’; and the second problem was | 
had the greatest difficulty in writing anything at all — basically because when it came to sitting down 
in front of a piece of paper my mind usually went a total blank. 


And when | did find something to say I had the greatest difficulty in getting it out in any form that 
came remotely close to what | had intended to say in the first place. My experience was that in the 
act of explicating something | quickly found myself contradicting myself and ending up going round 


in circles; it was then, and remained for many years to come, a complete mystery to me how anyone 
could prosecute an argument. 


Much later I realised I had a major problem with the lineality of language and with rational thought 
processes generally. My wife would say I still do. | know now that that's because I'm a right brainer 
who senses and intuits things long before | can even begin to explain them; and because music early 
became for me the only meaningful language; for music is the language of feeling, and I always felt 
things long before | was equipped to articulate them. 


At the age of thirteen, having passed the Common Entrance Examination | was supposed to graduate 
from the Preparatory School | had been sent to at the age of ten to a British Public School. Three 
days was sufficient to convince me | was not prepared to spend the next five years of my life in this 
environment and | got on my bicycle and cycled sixty miles home, where | told my parents | was 
perfectly happy to go to the local comprehensive, but | was not spending another day at a British 
Public School. | was told | was throwing my life away and | didn’t know how lucky | was etc; but | was 
adamant. | was not spending another night in a boarding school. 


| have never regretted the decision and will be eternally grateful to my parents that they kowtowed 
to my decision. | didn’t realise that my grandparents had set up a trust fund to pay for our private 
education and my parents started hunting for an alternative. By a stroke of good fortune they were 
introduced to Cynthia and John Isserlis — the parents of the cellist Stephen Isserlis - who lived in the 
same Suffolk village we did, and who recommended that | should be sent to the Purcell School of 
Music in London. The Purcell School was in its infancy and | can only assume was desperate for 
students to meet its overheads because | was granted a place in spite of having very limited skills, as 
indeed was my twin brother who had no interest in, let alone aptitude for, music at all. 


The dream of becoming a music critic receded. Why should I bother with writing about music when I 
could be involved with making it? 


LONDON 


My path through the Purcell School of Music was anything but easy. | found myself surrounded by 
prodigies from all over the world - particularly Japan - whose scintillating performances only made 
me realise the depths of my ineptitude when it came to playing the piano - or any other instrument 
for that matter. 


A huge chasm stretched between what | wanted to do and what | was capable of doing. 


| had found in music what TS Eliot called an objective correlative for the emotional chaos that always 
threatened to overwhelm me, and whenever | tried to play the piano my only aim was to find 
release for this chaos inside of me. My only aim was to express myself; but | simply didn’t have the 
technique or the aptitude for it — and it became clear to me | was unlikely to acquire it. | quickly 
realised | would only ever be a very modest executant, certainly never good enough to make a 
career as a concert pianist. 


So it occurred to me that perhaps I should concentrate on conducting. From my record collecting I 
had become familiar with all the great conductors of the latter half of the 20* century — Karajan, 
Bernstein, Barbirolli, Solti et al. One of the great experiences of my early years was watching Otto 
Klemperer conducting the Beethoven 9 symphonies on BBC TV and as soon as I could afford it I 
bought the complete EMI boxed set which became one of my most prized possessions. The craggy 
deformed figure of this great conductor seemed in perfect alignment with the indomitable music of 
Beethoven, and there was something magical about the way in which, with minimal gestures, he 
elicited these monumental performances. 


| commenced conducting lessons with a conductor living in Golders Green — Yanni Daras. He had 
been a student of the Russian maestro Igor Markevitch. So | felt | was in good hands. However at 
about this time my mother, with the best intentions, took me to be interviewed by a professional 
conductor living nearby where | grew up in Suffolk. And this was a dispiriting experience. He told me 
to show him what I could do at the piano. | was at the time learning the Beethoven Piano Sonata in A 
flat and | sat down to play it — not very well it has to be admitted. Gleefully Mr Spinx (that was his 
name) told me if that was all | could do at the piano | hadn’t a ghost of a chance of being a 
conductor.... | was 14 or 15 at the time and assumed he knew what he was talking about — so that 
was the end of that. 


It was then that I discovered the world of opera — or rather it discovered me. The school held vocal 
auditions and announced that | had a good bass voice and cast me in a leading role in an opera being 
written by the pupils of the school. Having acquitted myself reasonably well in the school opera | 
commenced singing lessons and soon started looking for opportunities to expand my horizons and 
try myself out in the operatic repertoire. At the age of 17 | joined a small opera company and was 
assigned the role of Leporello in a production of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Suddenly I had acquired an 
identity. This was what | was going to do. 


It was at about this time that | picked up the Picador edition of The Outsider in the Aldeburgh 
bookshop and wondered if the author was the same Colin Wilson | had read all those years earlier in 
Audio magazine — | had no way of checking because my parents had already thrown them away in 
one of their frequent house moves. But | felt sure it must be; because although the language was a 
great deal more dense and the thought processes more convoluted than in the Audio articles, | had 
the same sense of affinity I'd had as an 11 year old child; and reading the postscript of the book | 
realised | had a great deal of catching up to do. 


When I realised the full extent of Colin’s work it seemed to me nothing short of miraculous that 
anybody could be so coherent and meaningful about so many abstruse subjects. Unlike some of his 
critics it never seemed to me that Colin contradicted himself — everything seemed to me to make 
perfectly logical sense, and yet referred to a whole world of complexity that I'd never even 
suspected. 


It seemed to me then, (and still seems to me now), no one could do what he was doing better than 
he was doing it, and there was no point in even trying, and I'd leave it to the professionals and 
concentrate on singing opera. 


And for the next ten years that’s what | did. | gained a scholarship to an opera workshop and soon 
found myself assistant director and commissioned to direct scenes from the operatic repertoire with 


extremely gifted singers who had come to London on scholarships from the Onassis Foundation in 
Greece. But the problem was I didn't want to direct opera — I wanted to sing it! And now I found 
myself in an invidious position — supposedly qualified to teach at a very advanced level yet not 
having even started out as a singer in my own right. 


| was reading a biography of the actor Peter O'Toole recently. When he was a young man he was 
working as a journalist with a regional newspaper when suddenly he realised he didn’t want to be 
writing the news he wanted to be the news. This is precisely how I felt at this time of my life. 


There was a gnawing sense in the pit of my stomach that teaching and directing opera was not what 
| was supposed to be doing. Like Peter O'Toole | wanted to be the news rather than be scripting it — 
which is what training the next generation of opera singers felt like. 


Inspired by seeing performances in the West End by O'Toole, Anthony Hopkins and Richard Harris, | 
had already begun to diversify away from the world of opera and tried myself out as a straight actor. 
The fact was I hadn't yet worked out how best to use my voice and I was forever being told you have 
a great dramatic talent — what a pity about the voice... 


So | auditioned for a production of James Goldman's play The Lion in Winter and got the leading role 
of Henry II, in spite of the fact | was 30 years too young for the role. The production was a success 
and it led me to contemplate a total career change. I auditioned for the main drama schools and got 
a recall for the Bristol Old Vic in spite of being told at the audition that my style of acting belonged to 
a bygone tradition — the tradition epitomised by the likes of Donald Wolfit, and I would have to learn 
to adapt to the age of television where understatement was the order of the day. 


The real conundrum that now presented itself was: did | want to turn my back on all that I had 
achieved to date and risk becoming an unemployed and impecunious actor? By now I had a wife and 
two step children | was attempting to support and it quickly came home to me such a move would 
be grossly irresponsible. Besides which I really didn’t want to go back to school. I'd always detested 
school and had been delighted to get out of formal education as soon as I'd passed my A levels. So | 
turned down the place at the Bristol Old Vic. 


To cut a long story short at the age of 34 I turned my back on London and the world of opera and 
drama for good. On the pretext of taking a six month sabbatical to write a book I moved down to 
Cornwall. 


From any practical point of view this was an insane thing to do. I had a thriving teaching practise, 
teaching piano and singing in the north west of London on the outskirts of Hampstead where there 
was plenty of disposable income to pay for music lessons. I had the makings of a respectable career 
as an opera director and coach. | was married to a concert pianist who would accompany me in 
recitals and frequently played for the workshop productions I was directing. In spite of my 
insecurities I had secured quite a lot of prestigious singing engagements including at the Purcell 
Room and Queen Elizabeth Hall on the South Bank, singing major operatic roles with various small 
companies and touring the country with a Trio I had formed with my then wife and a popular young 
soprano. 


And all the time I was still reading Colin Wilson and anything else that seemed to relate to the New 
Existentialism — the complete works of Hermann Hesse, Thomas Mann, JC Powys, Knut Hamsun, JP 
Sartre, Camus, Heidegger et al. 


A moment came where | decided the only vocation really suitable to my temperament was that of 
poet and I started experimenting with writing poetry and entering countless poetry competitions. I 
received absolutely no encouragement but the process of finding a way in which I could actually 
express myself in words on paper gave me some satisfaction and also the illusion that I might be 
creating something for posterity — even if no one was interested now. 


CORNWALL 


The more | read Wilson the more fascinated | was by the world of meaning and purpose that he 
conjured in everything that he wrote. Reading Wilson had the same effect on me as listening to 
great music. It was clear to me he was coming from the same place as a great composer. He was 
writing about things that mattered and he always had a point of view and I felt instinctively he was 
right in his conclusions about so many of the big issues of life. 


And this is what I couldn't get my head round — how could somebody working in this intractable 
medium of language and ideas produce prose that had the effect of great music..? And more than 
that how could I participate in this world that he conjured — what Beethoven called the Empire of 
the Mind? And how did this fit in with my passion for music, theatre and singing? 


My experience was usually that ne'er the twain shall meet. When | entered the music profession | 
found that very few people I encountered were remotely interested in this Empire of the Mind, as 
Beethoven called the world of imagination and creativity. Most were only concerned with honing 
their technique to make a career for themselves — and certainly didn’t want to bother their heads 
with abstruse questions of philosophy and metaphysics. 


From the perspective | now look back on my life | can see very clearly what the problem was. What | 
was interested in above all was achieving an intensity of consciousness — the sort of intensity Gerard 
Sorme is in search of in Wilson’s three Sorme novels. 


The artists | revered above all were those who transcended their art form to make an existential 
statement about life — the likes of Maria Callas, Giuseppe di Stefano, Hans Hotter, Jon Vickers, Boris 
Christoff in opera, Peter O’Toole, Richard Harris, Anthony Hopkins in the theatre — monumental 
artists all of them. 


| was not remotely interested in becoming just another singer or actor. | wanted to find some way to 
make an existential statement about Life in the same way as the artists | revered; but there was a 
problem. 


In spite of the considerable successes | enjoyed | never could believe | had the equipment to occupy 
a place in the pantheon of either great singers or actors...And yet | felt certain that it should be 
possible to transcend my limitations and become the thing that | felt | could be. And this was the 
crux of the matter. That | felt inside of me I had all that was required to be a great singer or actor, a 


vivid imagination, considerable stage presence, an imposing voice, a capacity for work etc....but why 
couldn't I convince anybody else of this fact...? 


| know now that the principle problem I had was lack of self belief — a gnawing conviction in the seat 
of my consciousness that | could never be good enough. | always felt like an imposter. | never 
believed that anybody would ever accept me on my own terms — so of course they didn't... 


And yet was it not of the essence of the New Existentialism that anything should be possible to he or 
she who could envisage it — that all that was required was to activate the Will to realise your 
ambitions? My life path seemed to contradict this. 


Again it was a conflict between what | was convinced ought to be the case and what so clearly was 
the case. So part of me was always dismissing myself as some sort of Walter Mitty, and accepting 
that a degree of life failure was all one could reasonably accept... 


But | didn’t accept it, wouldn’t accept it and never have accepted it. The New Existentialism had 
embedded itself too firmly in my consciousness. So for many years | accepted various forms of 
compromise — as the vast majority of the human race does ...in spite of the fact it went against the 
grain. 


Arrived in Cornwall in 1994 | sat down to write the books on opera | had determined to write. I’ve 
never forgotten the sense of relief | experienced when | first arrived in Cornwall. It was the same 
sense of relief | experienced when setting out on holiday and realising that now all | had to 
concentrate on was the books | wanted to read — and to write. Above all the prospect of not having 
to see or deal with anybody from one end of a week to the next was vastly appealing. All those years 
in London had given me acute people poisoning. 


Incredibly | soon found a reputable publisher. The books | was writing were not really the books | 
would have chosen to be writing — they were designed to be handbooks for opera directors and 
singers, designed in the form of a dictionary — or encyclopaedia. On the basis that you write best 
what you know about and realising that I'd got to write something with some commercial appeal | 
decided to start with a book on Wagner. I'd always been passionate about Wagner, and | was also 
fascinated by the world of myth and magic around which most of Wagner’s operas are based. 


The idea was eventually to compile a 12 volume encyclopaedia of opera. It seemed to me there 
might be a market for it — albeit a niche market - and it would provide me with an opportunity to 
share my thoughts about the operas | was writing about without having to engage in all the nitty 
gritty that goes into mounting an operatic production. 


Having written and published two books on Wagner and Verdi respectively | had to accept this was 
not going to be a viable way of earning a living. | had undertaken a tour of the United States to 
promote my Wagner book to all the Wagner societies in the hope of promoting sales. Although the 
book was favourably reviewed and placed in all the main bookshops the royalty cheques were risible 
and | realised | had to do something and do something quick or we were going to run out of money 
entirely. 


When we left London | had set up a mail order record business selling 2"! hand records and pirate 
recordings of opera, but this was only bringing a little pocket money. Now | had no teaching to fall 


back on, no singing engagements, no lecturing engagements and suddenly I didn’t know where to 
turn. My marriage was suffering under the strain of it all. | had lost touch with all my friends in 
London. | had somehow managed to ostracize myself from society. For the first time in my adult life | 
experienced a real sense of despair — a conviction that whatever | turned my hand to | was always 
going to hit a brick wall. 


| remember walking the dog one day and wondering how was it possible to keep going — what had | 
got to cling on to? And it was then the true import of Rilke’s ‘dennoch preisen’ came home to me. 
Somehow in spite of all that seemed to be going wrong in my life | had to find a way ‘to praise in 
spite of’ ....and ‘in spite of’ was of the essence. | didn’t feel | had much to live for but the fact was | 
was still alive and somehow | had to keep going. 


A friend of mine, the music critic Michael Stewart, had recently acquired a position as administrator 
at a local arts centre Sterts Centre in Upton Cross and, knowing that | was short of cash, he rang me 
one day to say there was a part time position available at the arts centre for a front of house 
manager — would | like to take it up? On the basis that beggars can’t be choosers | leapt at the 
opportunity. 


Suddenly | found myself heaving boxes of mars bars, barrels of beer, counting out cash tills for the 
box office, bar and cafe, organising a rota of volunteers and dealing with large numbers of the 
general public. It was a shock to the system. When | left school I'd applied for a job working in Foyles 
bookshop in London and been turned down. Ever since then I'd managed to be almost entirely self 
determining and self employed. Now suddenly | was surrounded by what Heidegger called ‘the 
triviality of everydayness’...and | didn’t like it! 


Then one day the founder of the Centre Ewart Sturrock came to me and asked me if | would consider 
taking over from him as Director. | was appalled at the prospect, but I’ve always felt that one should 
grab every opportunity that comes along so, with grave misgivings, | accepted. Within 3 months | 
handed back the keys. There was no money in the bank, a huge pile of debts and no foreseeable 
means of meeting them. 


A couple of months later a deputation from the centre arrived on my doorstep and begged me to 
reconsider. Reasoning that the universe was telling me this was something | had to do and there was 
no getting away from it | reluctantly agreed to return. 


And there | remained for the next eight years. For most of that time | had to use my personal credit 
to keep the Centre open, since there was virtually no public funding available. The Centre depended 
almost exclusively on a three month summer season and through the other nine months of the year 
cash flow was negligible. The banks weren’t willing to offer any credit since there were large sums 
already outstanding, so the only way to pay suppliers and keep the Centre open was to loan large 
amounts from my personal purse. Eventually this ran out and | found myself teetering on the verge 
of personal bankruptcy, but the local banks were now at least willing to negotiate with the Centre 
and discuss mortgage on the land, so obscurely | felt my job was done. 


LEARNING TO BE ME 


| resigned the position and accepted an offer to run a local public house and restaurant, The Springer 
Spaniel at Treburley, while the owners attempted to sell it. I assumed I'd be there for a couple of 
months. As it turned out | was there for six years... 


| clearly remember an occasion in my first year when | was serving soup to a particularly 
objectionable lady taking lunch in the public bar asking ‘Don’t | know you from somewhere?’ and | 
thought to myself ‘Here we go...’ as | answered ‘Well | used to be Director of Sterts Theatre’, and her 
only comment was ‘How are the mighty fallen...what a come-down! She nearly ended up wearing 
the soup... 


Of course from any worldly perspective that’s what it was, although | didn’t see it like that. As far as | 
was concerned there was little difference between running an Arts Centre and running a pub. In 
both instances the job was to balance the books and keep the bailiffs at bay. However inevitably | 
kept mulling over in my head how I'd come to this. Running a pub had never been on my bucket 
list... 


Gradually it began to dawn on me that somewhere I'd got it wrong — that in some way I'd 
misunderstood what it was all about. And this was force majeure; because although | was battling 
daily against a sense of despair at the way in which my life had turned out | refused to give in to the 
despair — because that would be to accept defeat. And that was out of the question. Somehow | 
always knew that defeat was a state of mind and | would only be defeated if | felt defeated. 


| realised somehow | had to find a way to reconcile myself with my life - and that didn’t mean 
accepting some inadequate compromise but embracing my life as an expression of who I am. | 
remember saying to someone in my early forties — ‘I haven't even gotten started’ i.e. ‘I don’t feel | 
have even started doing what I'm supposed to be doing’, and that was an accurate reflection of how 
I felt at the time. 


But what was I supposed to be doing? This was the great conundrum. 


And then one day a revelation hit me: I'd got it all wrong. | wasn't supposed to be doing anything 
other than be me. And | was doing this every day that I was alive, regardless of where I was or what I 
was doing. In other words there was nowhere to be going and nothing to be achieving other than 
what | was doing and achieving. 


All my life I'd been tossing up between different alternatives of what I should be doing, but actually 
this was a nonsense, because every one of them was expressing something of what it was to be me. 
And I sat down and started writing a book called Learning To Be Me — and suddenly | realised that 
this is all that anybody is required to do. This was a very liberating thought; and it led me to go back 
to basics and to ask myself all sorts of fundamental questions. What was most important to me? 
What had always underpinned everything | had done? And the answer was very clear to me. 


The only thing really important to me was to be self-determining; and this had been the one thing 
that had fuelled every decision I'd ever made in my life. This was the main reason | didn’t pursue 
being either an actor or a singer; because | realised that in either capacity | would have to spend my 
entire life being told what to do by conductors, directors, agents and administrators, and it just 
wasn’t going to happen! | absolutely refused to be answerable to anybody about anything. And | do 
believe this is an inalienable human right, and yet one that is not taken nearly seriously enough; 


At the same time I came up with a litmus test that I have since applied to everything that I do namely 
the question ‘Is it necessary...?” Do | need to be doing this? Is this part of my life plan? If | were to 
look back would I say | was wasting my time or would I say I was expressing something of what it is 
to be me? 


If | had to put it in a nutshell | would say that what I got from reading Wilson in my late teens was 
what I would term a magical attitude to life: a fundamental trust that if I had the right thoughts and 
the right attitude everything would come right. This magical attitude led me to believe that anything 
was possible and I only had to direct my attention at it for it to come to fruition; for Wilson's 
philosophy had given me the impression that it ought to be possible to wake up in the morning, 
make a decision what | was going to do with my life and just get on with it. (I should explain that the 
two texts that made the most profound impression on me were The Occult and The Philosopher's 
Stone — which I personally believe are two of Wilson's most inspired books — followed hard on the 
heels by Poetry and Mysticism.) 


Unquestionably this is how it was for Wilson. And | felt this was how it should be for me. And I have 
a suspicion this is how we all feel it should be. But it isn't like that is it? We learn far more about 
ourselves by default than we do from our actual endeavours. We learn by a process of trial and 
error. And eventually, if we're lucky, life teaches us how we should be living it. 


Wilson opened his novel The Philosopher's Stone with a quote from the composer Vaughan-Williiams 
who apparently once said: ‘I have struggled all my life to conquer amateurish technique, and now 
that perhaps | have mastered it, it seems too late to make any use of it.’ (1) 


And the narrator wonders if Vaughan-Williams had had another 25 years would he have been able 
to realise his full potential? The quote fits in well with the general thesis underpinning the novel 
which is that one day human beings will live three times as long as they currently do simply through 
developing an intensity of consciousness whereby they overcome the sloth of their origins. 


But it is this very teleological premise that | shall be quarrelling with in this book. In my view 
Vaughan Williams could not have written one note different from how he wrote it. Vaughan 
Williams’ art was an expression of his life — as all art always is — an expression of the artist's 
temperament and experience of life. It was not only a reflection of the world into which he was born 
in, but of the zeitgeist by which he was surrounded. 


Now the very fact that | have written this book at all is proof of the fact that | believe Wilson was on 
to something crucially important and that he understood the human machine in a way that very few 
other philosophers have understood it. And | would recommend anybody to investigate in depth his 
entire extraordinary corpus of work as being the best liberal education anybody could hope for. 


The reason | feel it is important to give my perspective on his philosophy is that | think my course 
through life is probably far more representative of the generality of Wilson’s readers, than was 
Wilson’s own course through life, which was notably extraordinary, not only for his early super 
stardom but also for the manner in which he then dedicated himself to fulfilling the vision that he 
had mapped out for himself. Not many of us are equipped by Nature or circumstance, (or, for that 
matter, temperament), to prosecute our lives with the same sort of ruthless determination that he 


demonstrated. Principally my concern is to deconstruct what could be construed as Wilson's rabid 
intellectualism. 


Undeniably Wilson was an intellectual who devoted his life unswervingly to the life of the mind; and 
repeatedly through his works one comes up against an insistence on the importance of employing 
the intellect to take control of our individual destiny. 


And latterly, as in the Introduction to the Feuerstein book or the afterword to his essay Below the 
Iceberg, the insistence on the primacy of the intellect is absolute. (2) 


Gary Lachman describes attending a talk at Village Bookshop in Regent Street where Wilson referred 
to all the other authors stocked in the bookshop as having it the wrong way round. He referred to 
them as all belonging to the ‘giving way to the right brain school’ whereas what he was trying to do 
was propound the notion that ‘the left brain needs to take its job seriously’. (3) 


We will look more at this distinction between right and left brain in due course. 


Unquestionably this is how Wilson himself functioned; and because that is how he functioned he 
found it difficult to envisage any other way of functioning, in spite of the fact at the outset of his 
career he had clearly outlined different ways of functioning — the lives of Nijinsky, Rimbaud, Rilke, 
Van Gogh being only the most obvious. But even at this early stage there was a sense that he 
reckoned these Outsiders could have saved themselves so much misery had they only brought a 
little common sense to bear on their lives. 


Wilson is clearly appalled at the way in which these great artists mishandled their lives. There is the 
impression of a kindly school master wanting to take his wayward pupils in hand and teach them 
how to take charge of themselves — in the same way as he himself was to take charge of himself 
when nervous breakdown threatened, with the instigation of the ‘schoolmistress effect’. 


If only it were that simple! And indeed it ought to be that simple....but most of us would have to 
agree that when it comes to our own lives it isn’t. 


Why is this? Because life is never that simple; life is messy. Most of us when we start out don’t know 
what we are. We don’t know why we are as we are. We may have the best intentions in the world 
but if we are not equipped to realise them we are hamstrung before we even get started. Human 
beings can only ever be representative of the aggregate of their experience of life leading up to this 
moment now. 


When we look at the life of Vincent Van Gogh for instance we find a series of false starts and an 
emotional chaos that made somebody of Wilson’s temperament blanche. Could Van Gogh have 
learned to take charge of his life at the outset? Could he have sat at home reading the works of 
William James, Blake, Proust and Nietzsche and worked out how to avoid the mental collapse that 
eventually assailed him? Highly improbable... 


As it was Vincent spent much of his life reading the classics, studying the classics and ruminating on 
the classics but it didn’t help avoid the meltdown that awaited him; and critically if he had worked 
out how to take himself in hand we wouldn’t have had the masterpieces from his final period. 


Because the whole point about these paintings is they come from a man who was clearly on the 
verge of collapse. 


What made these paintings great was the fact that the artist had abandoned all attempts to take 
control whether of himself or his art. He had in effect abandoned himself to his vision — or his 
madness - whichever way you look at it. 


The capacity for self abandonment is what is so clearly lacking from Wilson's philosophical 
conclusions — and yet it is this very same capacity that is at the heart of the peak experience, the 
orgasm experience; and also, | would suggest, at the heart of a great deal of Wilson’s own writing. 


What is clear is that Van Gogh found a way forward; found his true vocation, through a process of 
elimination. And this is how most of us discover how we are, what we are and what we should be 
doing. Certainly that is how it has been for me. In fact there was a moment when having sampled 
innumerable different paths in life | came to the conclusion that actually my job was to be all those 
things — and none of them! 


Because | realised that for me it was the idea of a thing that always appealed to me more than the 
actuality; and once it came to the actuality | quickly became disenchanted. And of course it was the 
fact that | have always been motivated principally by ideas (typical Gemini) that made Wilson’s 
writing and philosophy so appealing to me. 


And what | have come to accept at this stage of my life (I’m now 58) is that this is how it is to be me 
— and there is nothing | can do to change it; but this isn't any longer in a spirit of resignation as it was 
when I first moved down to Cornwall at the age of 34. By a process of elimination I have come to an 
understanding of how I function. 


I have written this book now because the subject interests me and it has helped me to articulate 
what it is to be me — and because I feel the importance of Wilson's philosophy is such that it 
deserves to be more widely disseminated, and that this will only happen now that it can be reviewed 
in its entirety. 


The Germans have a word Weltanschauung that is almost untranslatable in English, but basically 
connotes a way of looking at the world. An individual’s Weltanschauung is not just an intellectual 
way of perceiving it; it is as an aggregate of the emotional, physical and intellectual way of 
experiencing life. 


Because his primary interest was the world of ideas and his primary means of expressing himself was 
intellectual and expressed through the lineality of language, and because that is how he had taken 
control of his own life it was inconceivable to Wilson that there could be any other way of taking 
control of your life. But of course there are as many ways of taking control of your life as there are 
individuals on the planet... 


And this in no way invalidates the importance of Wilson's philosophy. Throughout his work there are 
unspoken assumptions that I have attempted to uncover in the pages of this book that in my view 
mean that the New Existentialism has a far wider applicability than may at first glance appear to be 
the case. 


THE ART OF SINGING 


| want to talk a bit now about the Art of Singing not only because it has played an enormous role in 
my own life but also because it has provided me with metaphors for many of the Big Issues that we 
all have to confront in dealing with our lives. 


My very first singing teacher — I only had two — was a lovely old man called Mark Raphael who had 
had a distinguished career in Britain in the 1930's and was a close friend of the song writer Roger 
Quilter. He used to say 'You've got to find your own salvation”. And this has become a sort of mantra 
for me and I believe is one of the great truths of life such as I would want to pass on to my children 
and my grandchildren. Every human being has to find their own salvation. (4) 


And this is particularly true when it comes to the art of singing. Because every individual has to find 
their own voice — there is no other way to do it. Nobody can teach anybody else how to sing. Ina 
memorable scene in the film Svengali the voice teacher Anton Bosniak tells his pupil ‘Your voice is 
what you are. Sing to me from the deepest part of yourself’...which is all very well when you know 
how to access the deepest part of yourself, but all but impossible if you don’t. 


All the teacher can do is give pointers, indications of what needs to happen if you are going to have 
any chance of producing a sound that anybody else might want to listen to and have a chance of 
interpreting the songs you want to sing. I've spent many hours of my life doing just this; but in the 
end | am only too aware that only the individual can find what works best for him - or her - self. 


Like anything else in life there is a welter of different opinions as to how it can be done. It depends 
who you are, how you are and what you want to sing. 


What | learned from the world of singing and opera was that the best singers didn’t think. The best 
singers just did it! It was totally natural to them. They were gifted to do it. And the thing | learned 
most from my own efforts to become a singer was that — it is not enough just to have an idea of a 
thing in order to achieve it. 


When you start out as a singer the first thing you want to do is imitate. Van Gogh learned his trade 
copying the masters in the Louvre; many of the greatest singers have done it just like this — listening 
to records of illustrious predecessors and trying it out for themselves. 


Now this is all very well. But in the end you only have your voice to contend with and voices are like 
fingerprints — no two are precisely the same. So there is a grave danger in attempting to learn by 
imitation — for this simple reason: that it is an impossibility for two voices to replicate the same 
sound. 


So eventually | learned not to imitate a sound but to listen to the singer and learn how to imitate not 
the sound itself — but the singer’s way of doing it, his way of making the sound. The question | had to 
ask myself was: What is the singer doing to make the sound that he or she makes? 


In order to do this | had to master the body in a way that was totally foreign to me; and this is what 
led me to the realisation that the idea was not enough. The body couldn’t be bullied. | had to work 
with it and more than anything else allow it to do what it wanted to do. 


| would think that I had found the Philosopher’s Stone of Singing — that is the belief that this is how it 
should be and this is what it must be; and then find myself falling flat on my face when I tried to 
reproduce it the next day. 


Indeed what I discovered was that often pursuing a particular route had precisely the opposite effect 
to the one I wanted to convey. (It was the same experience as when I attempted to express myself in 
language) | might spend weeks exercising the voice in a certain way to give myself the depth and 
profundity required of an operatic bass - only to find I had lost all depth and profundity and was 
sounding more like a tenor every day. I equated this with Frankl's Law of Reverse Effort. 


Ultimately what I learned was that the art of singing was inextricably linked to a balancing out of 
opposing forces. | had to learn to collaborate with my body and not dictate to it from above. There 
was no one way, no one magic trick that could work the oracle. 


And what I have realised over the years is that for me singing has been a means to finding how itis 
to be me embodied in this body, in this century, on this planet. It has been a means to an end. And 
the end has always been to find a way to express myself through the body. Andthis is all that acting 
or singing or making music in any capacity is about. 


From the moment I heard singers like Giuseppe di Stefano, Jon Vickers and Boris Christoff, it seemed 
to me this was the most important thing in the world. This was the best way of celebrating what it is 
to be a human being — through meaningful expressive tone to express mankind's deepest 
aspirations, sufferings, tortures, hopes and fears — and to reflect back to the rest of humanity the 
grandeur of what it is to be a human being. 


And this makes it sound like it's been some abstract metaphysical quest. But it hasn't been that at all 
for me. It's been a hard physical and mental assault course that has cost much blood, sweat and 
tears and often brought me to despair. 


In order to get to the point where I could even begin to ‘express mankind's deepest aspirations’, 
before | could begin to realise the ideal that | had of what it was to be a singer, I had to find a way of 
working with the instrument that was my own body; above all I had to learn to allow my body to 
express itself as it wanted to express itself. 


| owe all that | know about the physical aspect of singing to my second teacher Gustave Sacher and 
to Jeanne Henny, who was the Assistant Director of the Mayer-Lismann Opera Centre where I 
studied. 


Mark Raphael was a supremely gifted natural singer who understood only too well the mechanics of 
how he did it himself but had little capacity for conveying these mechanics to his pupils. Gustave 
Sacher on the other hand had had to struggle to find the technique that eventually led to his own 
career, and these struggles had led him to a unique understanding of the basic mechanics of voice 
production. It was this that he passed on to his pupils, in the most unaffected way imaginable. With 
a very few simple exercises he gave me the means to start using my voice expressively in a way that 
had never been possible for me previously. 


Gustave was a man of few words. He didn't need a lot of words; because he understood that the 
mechanism of singing was basically very simple and the greatest enemy of singing was teachers and 


coaches who tried to make it into something hugely complicated. Above all I learned that it was 
about stripping away all the tensions and neuroses that had become engrained in my way of 
articulating and finding what he used to term the ‘baby sound’, the natural sound that I had been 
given by Nature before my upbringing and education obscured it. (5) 


| was extremely fortunate to have extra coaching from Jeanne Henny who understood that it might 
be difficult to translate the ‘baby sound’ | was learning from Gustave into the tortured rants of 
Golaud in Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande and Wotan in Wagner’s Die Walkure. Jeanne showed me 
how it was necessary to engage the whole body in order to produce a really truthful sound and 
express the outsize emotions of the characters | was portraying. (6) 


Above all | learned from Gustave and Jeanne that singing was the very reverse of a teleological, 
intellectual activity. It was more like a form of Zen meditation; and the more I have taught and 
practised singing since, the more | have realised that it requires a form of active listening that is very 
close to the condition achieved by Brad Absetz that Wilson describes in Access to Inner Worlds. 


My struggles with my voice critically undermined the notion that it was possible to direct my life 
solely through the power of thought alone. In order to discover my singing voice | had to go to work 
on the instrument — the body, and allow it to express itself without interfering; the greatest enemy 
of singing was to over think it. Thus I learned that to think a thing is not enough in itself. Matter, 
this stuff of which we are made, has a mind of its own that has to be allowed to express itself. 


PARTERING THE BODY 


And this brings me to the question of physical health. Two things led me to reassess the role our 
embodiment plays in our spiritual evolution: firstly my own health collapse in my early 40’s, and 
secondly my youngest daughter’s battle with cancer. 


On Boxing Day 2001 for no very good reason at all my spleen ruptured and | was rushed to Derriford 

Hospital in Plymouth. My partner was told | only had a 50/50 chance of survival. | survived to tell the 
tale but it was a salutary experience. Suddenly | realised how fragile is our hold on life and how every 
moment that we are here is infinitely precious. 


My health had never been particularly robust. | had always succumbed to every bug that was around 
and often had to retire to bed with a fever and often felt lethargic and lacking in energy, in spite of 
the fact | have always been highly motivated, and usually had several projects on the go. 


| found this physical weakness very frustrating. Was it not of the essence of the New Existentialism 
that health was largely a matter of Will and Imagination? Should it not be possible to cure oneself by 
an act of will? Self evidently in my case not..... 


| had occasions where | felt | was taking charge of my own health and destiny. Such as when | had 
performances on two consecutive nights — the first night a performance of the role of Henry Il in 
James Goldman's play The Lion in Winter and the second night a performance of the Beethoven 9"" 
Symphony in which I sang the Bass solo with the Oxford Symphony Orchestra. | succumbed to a dose 
of flu at the beginning of the week and wondered how on earth I was going to get through it — I had 


no intention of cancelling either performance. As it was I sweated so profusely through the 
performance of The Lion in Winter that when | woke up on the morning of the performance of the 
Beethoven 9°" Symphony I felt rejuvenated and found my voice had survived remarkably well the 
emotional roller coaster that is the role of Henry II. This I determined on reflection was how one 
should tackle all health challenges — never succumb! Rather continue as though they weren't there 
and let the body sort itself out; but I knew perfectly well if it had been an average day's teaching I 
would never have overcome the infection as successfully as I had through giving two strenuous 
performances... 


When my spleen ruptured it was unquestionably as a result of the trauma induced by the break-up 
of my first marriage; but it was clear that my spleen had never functioned properly and my immune 
system had therefore been correspondingly compromised. 


| was told that | would need to take a prophylactic dose of antibiotics daily for the rest of my life. | 
later learned that this was insanity, but in the belief that ‘doctor always knows best’ | did what | was 
told. Five years later | was struggling. My general health seemed to be getting worse daily. | had no 
energy — everything was an effort, and there came a moment when I thought to myself actually I'd 
rather be dead than continue living like this — feeling like this. All thoughts of the New Existentialism, 
on how to lead a meaningful life had gone out the window. | was just dragging myself from day to 
day and battling depression. 


So | stopped the antibiotics and put myself on a regimen of vitamins and supplements. Within days | 
began to feel better and | haven’t looked back since. This was nearly twelve years ago now. 


| still get colds and the occasional bug, but | just dose myself up with extra vitamins and supplements 
and my body seems able to cope and do its work of fighting infection far more efficiently than it ever 
has previously. But most pertinent to this discussion is the fact that | regained an interest in life and 
felt able to resume my performing and teaching career, and most pertinent of all | wanted to, and | 
found | began to enjoy the work that came my way. 


The fact is | had turned my life round by applying myself to my body in the same way | turned my 
singing around by submitting to the exercises given me by Gustave Sacher and Jeanne Henny. 
Because my body was feeling so much better so was |; and because | was feeling so much better | 
could think more clearly, function more efficiently and resume my studies of the New Existentialism 
that have led to the writing of this book.... 


Suddenly | was forced to accept that perhaps mind power was not enough in itself, that there was an 
indissoluble link between body and mind and we neglect the body at our peril. 


There was a traumatic event waiting around the corner that forced me to review even further my 
view of the mind body relationship. 


In 2011 my four year old daughter Erin was diagnosed with a Wilm’s tumour — a cancer of the 
kidney. The prognosis is supposed to be good for this kind of cancer, but in Erin’s case her cancer did 
not seem to respond to any of the treatment meted out by the medical profession and very soon we 
were faced with the fact she had metastatic lung cancer — which is generally reckoned to be fatal. 


| commenced a period of intense research into alternative methods of curing cancer. | had always 
subscribed to the notion that cancer was a resignation illness — basically the individual has given up 
on life and is choosing death over life. Wilson clearly subscribed to a similar view as I'd gleaned from 
remarks he made in various books. But if that was the case how on earth could you stimulate the will 
to life in a four year old child? 


It was at this juncture I had to accept that my view that all illness was psychosomatic and could be 
treated by ignoring it was hopelessly simplistic. Actually I still subscribe to the notion that most 
illness is psychosomatic, but I now had to accept it is not possible to treat all illness from this 
perspective. Once an illness has taken hold it is necessary to treat the body. 


Well wasn't this what the medical profession was doing with chemotherapy and radiotherapy? Yes 
indeed - but it wasn't working! So there had to be another way. 


| remembered reading in The Occult about the work of Wilhelm Reich and how he had experimented 
with treating cancer with what he termed an ‘orgone accumulator’. | had no idea whether there was 
any scientific support for this. | knew Reich had been imprisoned for fraud and quackery but | 
remembered that Wilson had always expressed a grudging respect for Reich, and had written a full 
length biography of him - The Quest for Wilhelm Reich, - and at this juncture | was willing to try 
anything. So | obtained a copy of James de Meo’s ‘Orgone Accumulator Handbook’ and very soon 
had made Erin an orgone blanket with which we put her to bed every night. 


We were frankly astounded at the difference it seemed to make to Erin’s quality of life. This is not 
the place to expound on what | believe to be the reasons for the efficacy of the blanket. | refer 
anybody who’s interested to my book detailing our journey with Erin’s illness — Erin’s Story. 


All I will say here is that | suddenly became aware that there were things we could do to help my 
daughter in her battle with cancer and | wanted to know all there was to know, with or without the 
help of the medical establishment — which appeared to be failing spectacularly in its attempts to 
cure her. 


It was at this juncture | commenced intensive research into the whole question of pharmaceuticals 
and the alternatives that are available to us. And what | found changed my whole attitude to health 
generally; because it quickly became clear to me we have it all wrong. We treat chronic conditions in 
the same way we treat critical conditions — and they are not the same thing at all. 


| realised that most conditions can be treated by diet and lifestyle alone — even and most particularly 
cancer. But where my 4 year old daughter was concerned we faced a problem, namely that she had 
always been an extremely picky eater and presenting her with a plate of raw vegetables and salad or 
bowls of cottage cheese and flaxseed oil (both of which have excellent anti-carcinogenic properties) 
was not an option. Added to which she was undergoing heavy doses of chemotherapy and 
radiotherapy and had lost all interest in food altogether. There came a time when we were seriously 
concerned she was going to starve to death... 


| had come across a website called the Cancer Tutor in which was advocated something called 
electro-medicine whereby the body is exposed to sound frequencies. This stemmed from the work 
of a maverick scientist called Royal Rife who had discovered that every bacteria or pathogen has 
what he called an MOR — a Mortal Oscilliatory Rate that is, a rate of vibration at which it could not 


survive. Rife had particularly applied this to cancer cells and achieved astounding results with a 
series of supposedly terminal cancer patients. 


Something told me there was an equivalence between Rife's work and the work of Wilhelm Reich. 
We had already witnessed the efficacy of the orgone blanket. Now we decided to invest in a Rife 
Frequency Generator. From the Cancer Tutor Website | obtained protocols for how to deploy the 
generator and Erin received daily exposure to the frequencies. At the same time we introduced 
weekly doses of Hyperbaric Oxygen. 


| have no doubt in my own mind that the fact my daughter is still alive and thriving and will be 
fourteen years old at her next birthday is due to the introduction of a whole raft of lifestyle changes 
into her life — lifestyle changes that the whole family has adopted in the firm belief they are essential 
to ensuring that Erin remains cancer free. 


| have the greatest respect for all the doctors, nurses and oncologists who treated Erin and | am 
certain that they played a huge part in her eventual recovery; but | am equally clear they are 
hamstrung by being locked into a reductionist mechanistic paradigm that quite simply fails to take 
into account all the facts. 


The combination of my experience with my own and with my daughter’s health challenges made me 
realise two things - firstly that we are our biology, and we ignore our biology at our peril, and 
secondly, that life is an ultimate value in itself and cannot be reduced to a mechanistic paradigm, as 
is all too clearly the case with the medical profession. 


In particular my experience with Reich’s orgone energy and Rife’s frequencies convinced me that 
there is something altogether mysterious about the life energy that infuses all creatures that exist on 
this planet. | have never lost my fundamental belief in the primacy of mind but these experiences 
have made me revise my conception of what mind is. 


Fundamentally | believe that mind exists in every cell of our bodies. Our bodies are minded just as 
much as our minds are embodied. It is not possible to separate the two out. And while it is possible 
to change the way we physically feel by the way we think, it is also possible to change the way in 
which we think by the way we physically feel — the two are inseparable. 


By going to work at the purely somatic level it is possible to transform our lives, and we make a 
grave mistake if we discount the wisdom of the body. 


| have had enough miracles occur in my life that | have never forsaken that fundamental conviction 
that | acquired from reading The Occult and The Philosopher’s Stone, namely that the universe is 
basically a magical place and that miracles happen on a daily basis; but | have also had to accept that 
when it comes to the body it has to be wooed. 


This is something that Gerard Sorme states unequivocally in Man Without a Shadow: ‘My body 
responds badly to bullying, and yet allows excitement to charm it into obedience.’ (7) 


My battles with my voice and with my own and my daughter's health have convinced me that it is a 
huge mistake to think of the body as the enemy. The body has to be wooed. As Aleister Crowley 
intuited, all forms of mystical experience and enlightenment arise out of the very fact of being 
embodied but this is only possible when we succeed in stopping the incessant chattering of the 
rational brain and thus stop the distancing of ourselves from ourselves that this incessant chattering 
engenders. 


When I was first given major roles to sing in the opera school I attended I would deliberately put 
myself into a kind of trance before coming out on stage, because I learned that this was the best way 
to ensure a successful outcome in performance. It was critical to obliterate the ego consciousness — 
the sense of me as an individual attempting to perform a scene of Wagner or Verdi in front of an 
audience of opera aficionados. 


A moment comes when the performer has to rely on the fact that all the work you have put in to 
learn the music, exercise the voice, explore the dramatic meaning and context of a dramatic piece is 
about to pay off, and you have to suspend yourself from the equation . You have to make of yourself 
a vessel. And it is only recently that I have come to realise that this is not just true of the art of 
performing but is equally true of life. You have to make of yourself a vessel through which life can 
flow. (8) 


And this is the hardest thing to attain; but, as Wilson never tired of emphasising, the moments of 
affirmation, the moments of peak experience are signposts along the road that indicate — this is 
what it is to be human. 


This in fact is what Reich’s orgone accumulators and Rife’s frequencies are doing — at the purely 
somatic level. They are encouraging the body to enjoy itself; in doing so they enable the individual to 
realise his or her full potential. 


Wilson’s ‘schoolmistress effect’ is certainly a useful tool; we need to have an intolerance of our own 
incapacities, weaknesses and failings, which always stem from the most superficial level of ego 
consciousness. But it is not enough to be intolerant of oneself, for this is a negative conception 
which can only induce a grimly stoical sense of working against the odds, which in my view is the 
opposite of how we should be functioning. Wilson himself acknowledged this when reviewing the 
work of Gurdjieff in The War Against Sleep. 


In order to get the best out of life and the best out of oneself one has somehow to learn to work 
with what one is, work with oneself — and that includes working with the gestalt of what we are, 
which in turn includes working with the fact of our embodiment. And this is the hardest thing for 
Westerners to come to terms with; because our entire upbringing and conditioning is geared 
towards feeling guilty about ourselves and our bodies. 


The fact that we can think about our bodies seems to make us forget that we are them — the 
thinking is a part of our being embodied, and we cannot know anything different. Disembodied 
thinking is not something anyone has ever returned from to tell the story; which is why if anything 
my aim in this book is to reinstate the primacy of the body to the New Existentialism. 


And I truly believe that thereby I am not re-writing the New Existentialism — but merely emphasising 
something that is already implicit in it. Existentialism is about existence as we know it. Existence as 
we know it is inseparable from our embodiment. 


Our embodiment is primarily defined by the complexity of our nervous systems. All mystical 
experience, all peak experiences are as the result of our nervous systems working to full capacity — 
not merely registering data as we do from the moment we awake in the morning but transforming 
all that data into meaningful gestalts of information — becoming in-formed; and making us realise 
that we are already in-formed; we have the universe within ourselves; we are it. 


Our physical form is dictated by an accumulation of data stretching back millennia. This is why in 
shamanistic tribes one of the first requisites is to honour your ancestors; because these cultures 
understand that we are our ancestry, we are all that has occurred to every living being that has 
preceded us down the millennia, stretching back as far as the first being — which in the science of 
epigenetics has even been given a name — LUCA. (9) 


We are already in-formed, but most of the time we forget the fact. We have forgotten that we do 
not have anything to learn. We know it all already, not in the sense that we know the contents of 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica - though | am not discounting that either - but that we know all that is 
necessary to us to live our lives meaningfully. 


This | am convinced is how Robert Graves at the back of the cricket pavilion could have his vision of 
being possessed of all knowledge, how Madame Blavatsky could quote from books she’d never read, 
how Rudolph Steiner could access the Akashic records to give accounts of our early history, and how 
the Shamans enter into the spirits of plants and produce healing solutions to apparently intractable 
illnesses: all anomalies that apparently defy our rational understanding and scientific precocity. 


As Bergson identified, our bodies are largely gargantuan filters, filtering out all useless information in 
order to allow us concentrate on the business of survival; but this filtering process was never meant 
to prevent us from living our lives as sentient beings with an enormously extended capacity for 
sensation and experience. 


The demonization of the sexual impulse is only the most obvious instance of our refusal to 
acknowledge the fact of our embodiment as an intrinsic part of our existence. The true meaning of 
the Fall from Grace in Genesis is not that our bodies are evil and Eve was sinning when she ate of the 
apple from The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, but that in that moment of acquiring self 
consciousness and of dividing out the world in which we find ourselves into separate parcels, from 
that moment of alienation, we ceased to feel ourselves a part of Creation — and because of that we 
cease to be what we are, we cease to be capable of fulfilling our true purpose. (10) 
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EPILOGUE 


Song of a Man Who Has Come Through 


Not I, not I, but the wind that blows through me! 
A fine wind is blowing the new direction of Time. 
If only I let it bear me, carry me, if only it carry me! 
If only I am sensitive, subtle, oh, delicate, a winged gift! 
If only, most lovely of all, I yield myself and am borrowed 
By the fine, fine wind that takes its course through the chaos of the world 
Like a fine, an exquisite chisel, a wedge-blade inserted; 
If only I am keen and hard like the sheer tip of a wedge 
Driven by invisible blows, 


The rock will split, we shall come at the wonder, we shall find the Hesperides. 


Oh, for the wonder that bubbles into my soul, 
| would be a good fountain, a good well-head, 


Would blur no whisper, spoil no expression. 
What is the knocking? 
What is the knocking at the door in the night? 


It is somebody wants to do us harm. 


No, no, it is the three strange angels. 


Admit them, admit them 


D.H. LAWRENCE 


